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INTRODUCTION 


ROM a point midway up the gradually ascending Rhodo- 

dendron Trail in Cook Forest a breathless man may halt 
and looking round him see one of the few forest tracts of pri- 
meval hemlock and white pine left in this state. The trees 
in this section average about three hundred years in age; 
some are four hundred years old. Looking at these trees a 
man may truly say, ‘“This is Pennsylvania as it was.” 

With less effort, perhaps, but with equal truth may a man 
lay down this book and say, “This is Pennsylvania as it was.” 
For here, within the confines of a few hundred pages, are 
pictures of western Pennsylvania as it was a century or more 
ago. Here is the wilderness in which the Indians live, where 
intrepid traders and colonial agents make their way. Here 
is the placid Belle Riviére on which floats Céloron’s expedi- 
tion, and here the icy Allegheny from which Washington 
barely escapes. Here is the French Fort Duquesne, and here 
are the red-coated British under Braddock retreating from 
the bloody field along the Monongahela. Then appear unfortu- 
nate wretches, led from their burning homes and held captive 
by the savages. But soon other redcoats follow, and the Union 
Jack flies over the forks while successful Forbes names this 
westernmost British post ‘‘Pittsbourg.” 

‘Temporary peace brings trade and commerce to the Ohio, 
and a Quaker trader writes in his journal the passing of his 
friend, ‘light headed towards yé last.”’ But the wilderness has 
been broken, and the Indians revolt in a futile effort to halt 
the relentless white advance. Another trader at the fort, a 
fighting trader, writes in his journal, ‘Six Nights the whole 
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have been under Arms, the Garrison [having] two Reliefs.” 
But while he writes, thirty miles to the east a Swiss mercenary 
breaks the back of Pontiac’s Conspiracy. Then follows an 
incomplete peace, for Indians not infrequently harry the 
settlers. Iwo colonies battle for sovereignty over these fron- 
tier settlers, but join together and aid other colonies in 
battling for their own sovereignty against a powerful nation, 
the British Empire. And now the country around the forks 
becomes a part of Pennsylvania, no longer a colony but a 
state. From these forks have gone rough pioneers, farther 
west, and to the north. Settlement spreads like a blot of ink 
on a crumpled sheet of paper, following the lower parts, 
creeping higher and higher. And now western Pennsylvania 
has ceased to be the West, but becomes instead the Gateway 
to the West, and through its confines move hordes of immi- 
grants, until to one Englishman “Old America seems to be 
breaking up, and moving westward.” Pittsburgh has become 
a metropolis of the land beyond the Alleghenies, and so we 
leave it, as it was one hundred years ago. 

These, and more, are the pictures of western Pennsylvania 
that the selections printed in the following pages are intended 
to give—western Pennsylvania as eye witnesses saw it and de- 
scribed it a century and more ago and as it developed from 
a wilderness to a series of settled communities. These ac- 
counts range in date from 1748 to 1829 and are about forty 
in number. In making this selection there were hundreds of 
journals, diaries, letters, and reminiscences from which to 
choose, and the original draft of this volume contained about 
twice as many selections as are here reprinted. To make a 
convenient volume, however, the number was reduced. but 
for those who are interested in reading more an adequate 
bibliography has been included. This book is not intended 
to be a scholarly work, but it is designed for the average 
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individual, if such there be, who is interested in the history 
of Pennsylvania west of the mountains. Footnotes have been 
added to acquaint the reader with persons or places not easily 
identifiable, but the text of each account follows the original 
exactly as to spelling and punctuation. Omissions are indi- 
cated by ellipses. Where feasible, bracketed explanations have 
been inserted in the text by the editor. 

Permission to reproduce material has been kindly granted 
by the following: William J. Campbell, publisher of Johann 
Schoepf’s travels; Dial Press, for Nicholas Cresswell’s journal ; 
Houghton Mifflin Company, for George Washington’s diaries; 
Maryland Historical Society, for Uria Brown’s journal; 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, for William Trent’s 
journal; and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for the 
journals of James Kenny, Mrs. Mary Dewees, and Joshua 
Gilpin. 

This volume is in reality the combined work of most of 
the members of the staff of the Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey. Mention should be made of the work of Frank 
B. Sessa and of Marian Silveus in annotating. I am grateful to 
Mary Jo Hauser and to Elisabeth Mellon Sellers for editorial 
revision and to the latter for translating and compiling ma- 
terial in Chapter II. The bibliography is based upon a bibli- 
ography of travel and description in the United States that in 
1935 was being compiled for the American Historical Associa- 
tion under the direction of Solon J. Buck. I thank him for 
making it available to me, and for his advice and help in other 
matters concerning the book. But without the constant aid, 
advice, and criticism of Leland D. Baldwin this volume 
would never have been prepared in the time allotted, and Iam 
particularly grateful to him. 


John W. Harpster 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND CLAIM 
THE OHIO COUNTRY 


OON after 1720 the pressure of white agricultural settle- 
ments caused the Shawnee and Delaware Indians of central 

and eastern Pennsylvania to begin a movement to the waters 
of the Ohio River, and they were accompanied by Pennsylvania 
traders, who in the next twenty years spread as far west 
as the Wabash. The Iroquois or Six Nations, in New York, 
claimed the Ohio country, and their overlordship was ac- 
knowledged by the Indian inhabitants and by the English, but 
Virginia and Pennsylvania each claimed that the region was 
also under their jurisdiction. The French also claimed the 
Ohio country, basing this claim upon certain blanket declara- 
tions of ownership and upon a journey down the Ohio sup- 
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posed to have been made by La Salle in 1669, but probably 
never actually accomplished. Pennsylvania’s attitude of parsi- 
mony and pacifism prevented the consolidation of her claims 
in the West, and the exploitation of the region planned by 
Virginia’s Ohio Company was prevented by the French in- 
vasion in 1753, which soon led to the French and Indian War. 
Meanwhile, however, English colonial traders and Indian 
agents made numerous journeys to the Ohio, and French 
traders and military expeditions occasionally appeared in the 
region. 


Journal of Conrad Weiser 


[Conrad Weiser (1696-1760) was born in Wiirttemberg, 
Germany, and was brought to Schoharie, New York, at the age 
of fourteen. ‘There he came into contact with the Mohawk 
Indians, learned their language, and was adopted into the 
tribe. In 1729 he moved to the vicinity of Womelsdorf, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. For thirty years he was prominent in 
the conduct of the province’s negotiations with the Indians, 
particularly the Iroquois, whom he sometimes favored to the 
injury of the Delawares and Shawnee. The following journal 
was written in 1748 during a mission on behalf of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia to present certain goods to the Ohio Indians in 
an attempt to cement English trade relations with them and to 
pave the way for an alliance against the French. He traveled 
most of the way by the Kittanning Trail, which led through 
the present Blair, Cambria, and Indiana counties to Kittan- 
ning on the Allegheny. Virginia was most active in following 
up the trade advantages won by Weiser on this occasion. ‘The 
complete text of the Weiser journal will be found in Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial Records, 5:348-358 (Harrisburg, 1851); it is 
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copiously annotated and edited by Reuben G. Thwaites in 
Early Western Travels, 1:21-44 (Cleveland, 1904).] 


[August] 20th [1748]. Came to Franks Town [near Hol- 
lidaysburg], but saw no Houses or Cabins; here we overtook 
the Goods, because four of George Groghan’s! Hands fell sick, 
26 Miles. 

21st. Lay by, it raining all Day. 

22d. Crossed Allegheny Hill & came to the Clear Fields,? 
16 Miles. 

23d. Came to the Shawonese Cabbins [a mile south of 
Cookport, Indiana County], 34 Miles. 

24th. Found a dead Man on the Road who had killed him- 
self by Drinking too much Whisky; the Place being very stony 
we cou'd not dig a Grave; He smelling very strong we covered 
him with Stones & Wood & went on our Journey; came to the 
10 Mile Lick, 32 Miles. 

25th. Crossed Kiskeminetoes Creek & came to Ohio? that 
Day, 26 Miles. 

26th. Hired a Cannoe; paid 1,000 Black Wampum for the 
loan of it to Logs Town.‘ Our Horses being all tyred, we went 


* George Croghan (died 1782), a Dublin Irishman who came to America in 1741, 
was the most prominent of the Pennsylvania traders and was several times 
provincial agent in negotiations with the Indians. As Sir William Johnson’s 
deputy superintendent of Indian affairs he exercised an important influence in 
bringing about the extension of British domination to the West. He had several 
trading posts, at Pine Creek, Logstown, Saucunk, Pickiwillani, and other places 
in the Ohio country. 

* According to Thwaites this place was at the head of Clearfield Creek in Cam- 
bria County, and was not the Indian town of Clearfield (Chinklacamoose) in 
the present Clearfield County. 

* The Allegheny and Ohio rivers were then considered to be one stream, which 


was called the Ohio. 
* Logstown, an Indian village and the trade emporium of the Ohio Valley, was 


situated on the north bank of the Ohio River about eighteen miles below 
Fort Duquesne, near the site of Ambridge, Beaver County. 
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by Water & came that Night toa Delaware Town;' the Indians 
used us very kindly. 

27th. Sett off again in the morning early; Rainy Wheather. 
We dined in a Seneka ‘Town, where an old Seneka Woman® 
Reigns with great Authority; we dined at her House, & they all 
used us very well; at this & the last-mentioned Delaware Town 
they received us by firing a great many Guns; especially at this 
last Place. We saluted the Town by firing off 4 pair of Pistols; 
arrived that Evening at Logs ‘Town, & Saluted the Town as be- 
fore; the Indians returned about One hundred Guns; Great 
Joy appear’d in their Countenances. From the Place where we 
took Water, i.e. from the old Shawones Town, commonly 
called Chartier’s ‘Town [Tarentum], to this Place is about 60 
Miles by Water & but 35 or 40 by Land. 

The Indian Council met this Evening to shake Hands with 
me & shew their Satisfaction at my safe arrival; I desired of 
them to send a Couple of Canoes to fetch down the Goods 
from Chartier’s old Town, where we had been oblig’d to leave 
them on account of our Horses being all tyred. I gave them a 
String of Wampum to enforce my Request. 

28th. Lay still. 

29th. The Indians sett off in three Canoes to fetch the 
Goods. I expected the Goods wou’d be all at Chartier’s old 
Town by the time the Canoes wou’d get there, as we met 
about twenty Horses of George Groghan’s at the Shawonese 
Cabbins in order to fetch the Goods that were then lying at 
Franks ‘Town. 

‘This Day news came to Town that the Six Nations were on 
the point of declaring War against the French, for reason 
the French had Imprison’d some of the Indian Deputies. A 


5 Probably Shannopin’s Town, near the site of Arsenal Park in Pittsburgh. 
*Queen Allaquippa, who in 1748 probably lived at the mouth of Chartiers 
Creek, near the site of McKees Rocks. 
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Council was held & all the Indians acquainted with the News, 
and it was said the Indian Messenger was by the way to give 
all the Indians Notice to make ready to fight the French. This 
Day my Companions went to Coscosky [Kuskuski, now New 
Castle], a large Indian Town about 30 Miles off. 

goth. I went to Beaver Creek, an Indian Town about 8 
Miles off, chiefly Delawares, the rest Mohocks, to have some 
Belts of Wampum made. This afternoon Rainy Weather set 
in which lasted above a Week. Andrew Montour’ came back 
from Coscosky with a Message from the Indians there to desire 
of me that the ensuing Council might be held at their Town. 
We both lodged at this Town at George Croghan’s Trading 
Hiouseen 

[September] 2d. Rain continued; the Indians brought in 
a good deal of Venison. 

3d. Set up the Union Flagg on a long Pole. Treated all the 
Company with a Dram of Rum; The King’s Health was 
drank by Indians & White men. Towards Night a great many 
Indians arrived to attend the Council. There was great firing 
on both sides; the Strangers first saluted the Town at a 
quarter of a Mile distance, and at their Entry the Town’s 
People return’d the fire, also the English Traders, of whom 
there were above twenty. At Night, being very sick of the 
Cholick, I got bled. 

4th. Was oblig’d to keep my bed all Day, being very weak. 

5th. I found myself better. Scaiohady® came to see me; had 
some discourse with him about the ensuing Council. 

6th. Had a Council with the Wondats [Wyandot], other 


7Andrew Montour (died ca. 1775) was the son of the French half-breed, 
Madame Montour, and an Oneida chief. He was for many years an interpreter 
in negotiating British treaties with the Iroquois and the Ohio Indians. 
* Usually known as Scarouady, or Monakatuatha. He was an Oneida chieftain 
sent by the Iroquois about 1747 to rule over the Shawnee of the Ohio Valley. 
He died about 1758. 
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ways called Ionontady Hagas, they made a fine Speech to me 
to make me welcome, & appeared in the whole very friendly. 
Rainy Wheather continued. 

“th. Being inform’d that the Wondats had a mind to go 
back again to the French, & had endeavour’d to take the 
Delawares with them to recommend them to the French, I 
sent Andrew Montour to Beaver Creek with a string of 
Wampum to inform himself of the Truth of the matter; they 
sent a String in answer to let me know they had no Corre- 
spondence that way with the Wondats, and that the aforesaid 
Report was false. 

8th. . .. I treated them [the Wyandot] with a quart of 
Whiskey & a Roll of Tobacco; they expressed their good 
Wishes to King George & all his People, & were mightily 
pleas’d that I look’d upon them as Brethern of the English. 

This Day I desir’d the Deputies of all the Nations of Indians 
settled on the Waters of Ohio to give mea List of their fighting 
Men, which they promis’d to do. A great many of the Indians 
went away this Day because the Goods did not come, & the 
People in the Town cou’d not find Provision enough, the 
number was so great. 

The follewing is the number of every Nation, given to me 
by their several Deputies in Council, in so many Sticks tied 
up in a Bundle: 

The Senacas 163, Shawonese 162, Owendaets [Wyandot] 
100, Tisagechroanu [Huron] 40, Mohawks 74, Mohickons 
15, Onondagers 35, Cajukas [Cayuga] 20, Oneidos 15, Dela- 
wares 165, in all 789.... 

10th. A great many of the Indians got drunk; one Henry 
Noland had brought near 30 Gallons of Whiskey to the 
‘Town.... 

11th. George Croghan & myself staved an 8 Gallon Cag of 
Liquor belonging to the aforesaid Henry Norland, who could 
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not be prevail’d on to hide it in the Woods, but would sell 
it & get drunk himselfe. ... 

15th. I let the Indians know that I wou’d deliver my Mes- 
sage to morrow, & the Goods I had, & that they must send 
Deputies with me on my returning homewards, & wherever 
we shou’d meet the rest of the Goods I wou’d send them to 
them if they were not taken by the Enemy, to which they 
ABTEES : 

17th. It rained very hard, but in the Afternoon it held up 
for about 3 hours; the Deputies of the several Nations met 
in Council & I delivered them what I had to say from the 
President & Council of Pennsylvania by Andrew Montour. 

‘Brethren, you that live on Ohio: . . . Some of You have 
been in Philadelphia last Fall & acquainted us that You had 
taken up the English Hatchet, and that You had already made 
use of it against the French, & that the French had very hard 
heads, & your Country afforded nothing but Sticks & Hickerys 
which was not sufficient to break them. You desir’d your 
Brethren wou’d assist You with some Weapons sufficient to 
do it... . you receiv’'d a Supply by George Croghan sent you 
by your said Brethren; but before George Croghan came 
back from Ohio News came from over the Great Lake that 
the King of Great Britain & the French King had agreed 
upon a Cessation of Arms for Six Months & that a Peace was 
very likely to follow. Your Brethren, the President & Council, 
were then in a manner at a loss what to do. . . . but as your 
Brethren never miss’d fulfilling their Promises, they have 
upon second Consideration thought proper to turn the in- 
tended Supply into a Civil & Brotherly Present . . . A French 
Peace is a very uncertain One, they keep it no longer than 
their Interest permits, then they break it without provocation 
given them. The French King’s People have been almost 
starv’d in old France for want of Provision, which made 
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them wish & seek for Peace; but our wise People are of 
opinion that after their Bellies are full they will quarrel again 
& raise a War. All Nations in Europe know that their Friend- 
ship is mix’d with Poison, & many that trusted too much on 
their Friendship have been ruin’d. 

“I now conclude & say, that we the English are your true 
Brethren at all Events, In token whereof receive this Present.”’ 
The Goods being then uncover’d I proceeded. 

“Brethren: You have of late settled the River of Ohio for 
the sake of Hunting, & our Traders followed you for the sake 
of Hunting also. You have invited them yourselves. . . . You 
have of late made frequent Complaints against the Traders 
bringing so much Rum to your Towns, & desir’d it might be 
stop’t; & your Brethren the President & Council made an 
Act accordingly & put a stop to it, & no Trader was to bring 
any Rum or strong Liquor to your Towns. . . . But it seems 
it is out of your Brethren’s Power to stop it entirely. You 
send down your own Skins by the Traders to buy Rum for 
you. You go yourselves & fetch Horse loads of strong Liquor. 
. .. You know very well that the Country near the endless 
Mountain affords strong Liquor, & the moment the Traders 
buy it they are gone out of the Inhabitants & are travelling 
to this Place without being discover’d; besides this, you never 
agree about it — one will have it, the other won't (tho’ very 
few), a third says we will have it cheaper; this last we believe 
is spoken from your Hearts (here they Laughed). Your Breth- 
ren, therefore, have order’d that every [keg] of Whiskey 
shall be sold to You for 5 Bucks in your Town, & if a Trader 
offers to sell Whiskey to You and will not let you have 
it at that Price, you may take it from him & drink it for 
nothing.” ... 

“Brethren, I have no more to say.” 

I delivered the Goods to them, having first divided them 
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into 5 Shares — a Share to the Senekas another to the Cajukas, 
Oneidos, the Onontagers, & Mohawks, another to the Dela- 
wares, another to the Owendaets, Tisagechroanu, & Mohi- 
ckons, and the other to the Shawonese. 

The Indians signified great Satisfaction & were well pleased 
with the Cessation of Arms. The Rainy Weather hasted them 
away with the Goods into the Houses. ... 

[1gth.] I set out for Pennsylvania in Rainy Weather, and 
arrived at George Croghan’s [opposite Harrisburg] on the 
28th Instant. 


Account of Father Bonnecamps 


[Céloron’s expedition, composed of two hundred French 
and Canadians and thirty “domesticated” Indians, left 
Lachine, Ontario, June 15, 1749. The route traversed covered 
a grand circle comprising Lakes Ontario and Erie, Lake 
Chautauqua, the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, and the Miami 
and Maumee rivers back to Lake Erie. The English traders 
were warned to leave the Ohio country, and lead plates, in- 
scribed with assertions of French ownership of the region, 
were buried at various places. Céloron de Blainville (1693- 
1759), who was the leader of the expedition, kept a journal 
that has been printed a number of times, and Father Bonne- 
camps was the chaplain and cartographer of the expedition. 
The extracts from the latter’s “Account of the Voyage on the 
Beautiful River Made in 1749,” printed here were translated 
and edited by Reuben G. Thwaites in The Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, 69:150-199 (Cleveland, 1900).] 


We left it [Lake Chautauqua] on the morning of [July] the 
24th [1749], and entered the little river which bears its name, 
and which is, as it were, its outlet. After a league and a half of 
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still water, one enters a rapid, which extends for three leagues 
or more; in times of drouth, it is very shallow. We were told 
that in the spring, or after heavy rains, it is navigable; as for 
us, we found it drained dry. In certain places, which were only 
too frequent, there was barely two or three inches of water. 

Before entering this place, Monsieur de Celoron had the 
ereater part of the baggage unloaded, with people to carry 
it to the rendezvous. On the road, our natives noticed fresh 
trails, and huts newly abandoned. From these unequivocal 
indications, we inferred that some one had come to spy upon 
us, and that at our approach our discoverers had carried the 
alarm to the Beautiful River [the Ohio, or La Belle Riviére]. 
Therefore, Monsieur the Commandant held a council on 
the morning of the 25th, in which .. . he proposed to send 
Monsieur de Joncaire® to la paille coupée’® . . . to invite the 
natives to listen to the peaceful message of their father 
Onontio.!! The proposition was unanimously approved, and 
Monsieur de Joncaire set out, accompanied by a detachment 
of savages. We then worked at repairing our canoes, and sent 
them on, half-loaded. On the morning of the 27th, we again 
found the still water, on which we advanced tranquilly until 
2 past 10 on the 28th,—a fatal hour, which plunged us again 
into our former miseries. The water suddenly gave out under 
our canoes, and we were reduced to the sad necessity of dragg- 
ing them over the stones,—whose sharp edges, in spite of our 
care and precautions, took off large splinters from time to 


® Chabert and Philip Joncaire, brothers, were French traders prominent in the 
lake region, and both accompanied Céloron. 

2 Brokenstraw, or Buckaloon, was an Indian village at the mouth of Broken- 
straw Creek, which enters the Allegheny River about five miles below Warren. 
It was destroyed in 1781 by a detachment of troops under Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead. 

11 Indian name given to the representatives of the king of France, such as the 
governors of New France and Louisiana. 
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time. Finally, overcome with weariness, and almost despair- 
ing of seeing the Beautiful River, we entered it on the goth, 
at noon. Monsieur de Celoron buried a plate of lead on the 
south bank of the Ohio; and, farther down, he attached the 
royal coat of arms to a tree. After these operations, we en- 
camped opposite a little Iroquois village, of 12 or 13 cabins; 
it is called Kananouangon [ Warren]. 

The goth. We arrived at la paille coupée. There we re- 
joined Monsieur de Joncaire, who told us that our conjecture 
was correct; that the report of our march had thrown all those 
people into consternation, and that he had had much difficulty 
in making the fugitives return. The chiefs came to greet Mon- 
sieur the Commandant, who bestowed upon them a thousand 
tokens of kindness, and sought to reassure them. 

The 31st. In the morning, he spoke to them .. . and in 
the evening he received their reply, that every one had been 
satisfied,—if one could believe it sincere; but we did not 
doubt that it was extorted by fear. ... 

La paille coupée is a very insignificant village, composed 
of Iroquois and some Loups [ Delawares]. It is situated on 
the northern bank of the Ohio, and is bounded on the north 
by a group of mountains which form a very narrow half-basin, 
at the bottom of which is the village... 

On the 1st of August we broke camp; and that evening we 
slept at a little loup village of g or 10 cabins. We marched 
all day between two chains of mountains, which bordered 
the river on the right and left. The Ohio is very low during 
the first twenty leagues; but a great storm, which we had 
experienced on the eve of our departure, had swollen the 
waters, and we pursued our journey without any hindrance. 

Monsieur Chabert on that day caught seven rattlesnakes, 
which were the first that I had seen.... 

There are, I am told, very large ones. None of those which 
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I have seen exceed 4 feet. The bite is fatal. It is said that 
washing the wound which has been received, with saliva mixed 
with a little sea-salt, is a sovereign remedy. We have not had, 
thank God, any occasion to put this antidote to the test... . 

The 3rd. We continued our route, and we marched, as on 
the first day, buried in the somber and dismal valley, which 
serves as the bed of the Ohio. We encountered on our route 
two small villages of loups, where we did not halt. In the 
evening, after we disembarked, we buried a 2nd plate of lead 
under a great rock [nine miles below Franklin], upon which 
were to be seen several figures roughly graven. These were 
the figures of men and women, and the footprints of goats, 
turkeys, bears, etc., traced upon the rock. Our officers tried 
to persuade me that this was the work of Europeans; but, in 
truth, I may say that in the style and workmanship of these 
engravings one cannot fail to recognize the unskillfulness of 
savages. I might add to this, that they have much analogy with 
the hieroglyphics which they use instead of writing. 

The 4th. We continued our route, always surrounded by 
mountains,—sometimes so high that they did not permit us 
to see the sun before 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, or after 


2 or 3 in the afternoon. . . . Here and there, they fall back 
from the shore, and display little plains of one or two leagues 
in depth. 


The 6th. We arrived at Atigué [Kittanning], where we 
found no person; all the people had fled to the woods. Seeing 
this, we went on, and came to the old village of the 
Chaouanons, where we found only a man and a woman, so 
old that their united ages would make fully two centuries. 
Some time afterward, we encountered five Englishmen who 
appeared to us to be engagés,1? they were ordered to quit that 


12 The word refers to soldiers or to the men hired by traders; in this case the men 
may have been both traders and their hired men. 
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region, and they responded that they were ready to obey. 
They were given a letter for the governor of Philadelphia 
... These English came from Chiningué [Logstown] and 
Sinhioto [Scioto]. They had some forty packets of peltries, 
which they were preparing to carry to Philadelphia. These 
packets consisted of skins of bears, otters, cats, précans 
[probably black foxes], and roe-deer, with the hair retained, 
—for neither martens nor beavers are seen there. The English- 
men told us that they reckoned it 100 leagues from that place 
to Philadelphia. 

The 7th. We found another village of loups. Monsieur de 
Celoron induced the chief to come to Chiningué ... At two 
leagues from there we landed, in order to speak to the English; 
the same compliments were presented to them as to the others, 
and they answered us with the same apparent submission. 
They were lodged in miserable cabins, and had a storehouse 
well filled with peltries, which we did not disturb. ... The 
same day we dined in a hollow cotton [sycamore] tree, in 
which 29 men could be ranged side by side. This tree is not 
rare in those regions; it grows on the river-banks and in 
marshy places. It attains a great height and has many branches. 
Its bark is seamed and rough like shagreen. The wood is hard, 
brittle, and apt to decay, I do not believe that I have seen two 
of these trees that were not hollow. Its leaves are large and 
thickly set; its fruit is of the size of a hazelnut, enveloped in 
down; the whole resembling an apple, exactly spherical, and 
about an inch in diameter.... 

On the morning of the 8th, Monsieur de Celoron sent me 
with an officer to examine certain writing, which our savages 
had seen the evening before, on a rock, and which they im- 
agined to contain some mystery. Having examined it, we re- 
ported to him that this was nothing more than three or four 
English names scrawled with charcoal. ... 
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A little after noon, we departed for the village of the 
Chinningué. . . . It was lined with people, and they saluted 
us with four volleys from their guns; we responded in the 
same manner. 

Monsieur de Celoron, reflecting upon the disadvantageous 
situation of his camp, if we remained at the foot of the slope, 
decided to have it transported to the top, and to place our 
force between the village and the woods. This move was ex- 
ecuted in sight of the savages, who dared not oppose us. When 
we were well established, the chiefs came to salute the Com- 
mandant. After an interchange of compliments, Monsieur de 
Celoron manifested his displeasure that they had set up the 
english flag opposite that of France, and ordered them to take 
it down. The firm tone with which he spoke caused them to 
obey him. In the evening we doubled the guard; and, instead 
of 40 men who had mounted guard regularly every night 
since our entrance into Yjadakoin [Chautauqua], 80 were 
assigned to that duty. Moreover, all the officers and engagés 
were ordered to sleep in their clothing. 

On the morning of the gth, a savage came to tell Monsieur 
de Joncaire that 80 warriors starting from Kaskaskeé [Kus- 
kuski] were on the point of arriving; that they came intend- 
ing to aid their brothers, and to deal us a blow. 

Monsieur de Joncaire, having made his report of this to 
the Commandant, the latter immediately gave orders to pre- 
pare for a warm reception of the enemy. ‘These preparations 
were not made. The savages, seeing our bold front and our 
superior number, quietly withdrew and saluted us very 
politely in passing before our camp. During the rest of the 
day, all was tranquil. 

On the 10th, there was a council, in which Monsieur de 
Celoron spoke to them . . . They responded on the 11th, and 
we departed immediately after the council. The village of 
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Chiningué is quite new; it is hardly more than five or six 
years since it was established. The savages who live there are 
almost all Iroquois; they count about sixty warriors. The 
English there were 10 in number, and one among them was 
their chief. Monsieur de Celoron had him come, and ordered 
him, as he had done with the others, to return to his own 
country. The Englishman, who saw us ready to depart, acqul- 
esced in all that was exacted from him,—firmly resolved, doubt- 
less, to do nothing of the kind, as soon as our backs were turned. 

From Chiningué to Sinhioto, my journal furnishes me with 
nothing curious or new; there are only readings of the Com- 
pass, taken every quarter of an hour, the list of which would 
be as tedious for the reader as for the copyist. I will only tell 
you that we buried three plates of lead at the mouths of three 
different rivers, the 1st of which was called Kanonouaora 
[ Wheeling Creek], the second, Jenanguékona [Muskingum], 
and the grd, Chinodaichta [Great Kanawha]. It was in the 
neighborhood of this river that we began to see the small Illi- 
nois cattle [buffalo]; but, here and elsewhere, they were in 
such small numbers that our men could hardly kill a score of 
them. It was, besides, necessary to seek them far in the woods. 
We had been assured, however, at our departure, that at each 
point we should find them by hundreds, and that the tongues 
alone of those which we should kill would suffice to support 
the troops. ‘This is not the first time when I have experienced 
that hyperbole and exaggeration were figures familiar to the 
Canadians. 


Journal of George Washington 


[George Washington (1732-99) was an adjutant-general of 
the Virginia militia with the rank of major when, in 1753, he 
was chosen to carry a message to the French in western Pennsy]- 
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vania warning them to leave the region. The following nar- 
rative was written in haste from the notes taken on the journey. 
It was first printed in pamphlet form in Williamsburg in 1754 
and has been reprinted many times. The following selection 
was taken from the London reprint of 1754.] 


Wednesday, October 31st, 1753. 1 was commissioned and 
appointed by the Honourable Robert Dinwiddie, Esq; Gover- 
nor, &c. of Virginia, to visit and deliver a Letter to the Com- 
mandant of the French Forces on the Ohio, and set out on the 
intended Journey the same Day: The next, I arrived at Fred- 
ericksburg, and engaged Mr. Jacob Vanbraam,'8 to be my 
French Interpreter; and proceeded with him to Alexandria, 
where we provided Necessaries. From thence we went to Win- 
chester, and got Baggage, Horses, &c. and from thence we pur- 
sued the new Road to Wills-Creek,14 where we arrived the 14th 
of November. 

Here I engaged Mr. Gist!® to pilot us out, and also hired 
four others as Servitors, Barnaby C urrin and John Mac-Quire, 
Indian Traders, Henry Steward, and William Jenkins; and in 
Company with those Persons, left the Inhabitants the Day fol- 
lowing. 

The excessive Rains and vast Quantity of Snow which had 


22Van Braam, a Dutchman, had been Washington’s fencing instructor. His 
knowledge of French proved to be very sketchy. 


4 The Ohio Company, an association composed of well-to-do Virginians and a 
London merchant, was formed to carry on fur trade and to establish settlers in 
the Ohio country. In 1750 the company erected a storehouse on the Virginia 
bank of the Potomac opposite the mouth of Wills Creek, the site of Cumber- 
land, Maryland. Another post, known as the Hangard, was later built on Red- 
stone Creek at Brownsville, Pennsylvania. The company intended to erect 
another post on the Ohio at the site of McKees Rocks. 


45 Christopher Gist (ca. 1706-59), agent of the Ohio Company and owner of 
Gist’s Plantation, now Mount Braddock, Fayette County. He also kept an ac- 
count of this journey. 
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fallen, prevented our reaching Mr. Frazier’s,6 an Indian 
Trader, at the Mouth of Turtle-Creek, on Monongahela 
[River] till Thursday the ged... . 

‘The Waters were quite impassable, without swimming our 
Horses; which obliged us to get the Loan of a Canoe from 
Frazier, and to send Barnaby Currin, and Henry Steward, 
down the Monongahela, with our Baggage, to meet us at the 
Forks of Ohio, about 10 Miles, there to cross the Aligany. 

As I got down before the Canoe, I spent some Time in view- 
ing the Rivers, and the Land in the Fork; which I think ex- 
tremely well situated for a Fort, as it has the absolute Com- 
mand of both Rivers. The Land at the Point is 20 or 25 Feet 
above the common Surface of the Water; and a considerable 
Bottom of flat, well-timbered Land all around it, very conven- 
ient for Building: The Rivers are each a Quarter of a Mile, or 
more, across, and run here very near at right Angles: Aligany 
bearing N. E. and Monongahela S. E. The former of these two 
is a very rapid and swift running Water: the other deep and 
still, without any perceptible Fall. 

About two Miles from this, on the South East Side of the 
River, at the Place where the Ohio Company intended to erect 
a Fort, lives Shingiss, King of the Delawares: We called upon 
him, to invite him to Council at the Loggs-Town. 

As I had taken a good deal of Notice Yesterday of the situa- 
tion at the Forks, my Curiosity led me to examine this more 
particularly, and I think it greatly inferior, either for Defence 
or Advantages; especially the latter: For a Fort at the Forks 
would be equally well situated on the Ohio, and have the en- 
tire Command of the Monongahela; which runs up to our Set- 
tlements and is extremely well designed for Water Carriage, 


76 John Fraser was a trader and gunsmith who lived on the Allegheny River at 
French Creek as early as 1745. In 1753 he was forced to move to the Monon- 
gahela, where he erected a trading house at the mouth of Turtle Creek. 
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as it is of a deep still Nature. Besides a Fort at the Fork might 
be built at a much less Expence, than at the other Place.— 

Nature has well contrived this lower Place, for Water De- 
fence; but the Hill whereon it must stand being about a Quar- 
ter of a Mile in Length, and then descending gradually on the 
Land Side, will render it difficult and very expensive, to make 
a sufficient Fortification there. —The whole Flat upon the Hill 
must be taken-in, the Side next the Descent made extremely 
high, or else the Hill itself cut away: Otherwise, the Enemy 
may raise Batteries within that Distance without being ex- 
posed to a single Shot from the Fort. 

Shingiss attended us to the Loggs-Town... 

[November] 25th. Came to Town four of ten Frenchmen 
who had deserted from a Company at the Kuskuskas, which 
lies at the Mouth of this River... . 

About 3 o’Clock this Evening the Half-King!? came to 
Town. I went up and invited him with Davison, privately, to 
my Tent; and desir’d him to relate some of the Particulars of 
his Journey to the French Commandant, and Reception there: 
Also to give me an Account of the Ways and Distance. He told 
me, that the nearest and levellest Way was now impassable, by 
Reason of many large mirey Savannas; that we must be obliged 
to go by Venango, and should not get to the near Fort under 
x or 6 Nights Sleep, good Travelling. When he went to the 
Fort, he said he was received in a very stern Manner by the late 
Commander... 

He informed me that they had built two Forts, one on Lake 
Erie, and another on French-Creek, near a small Lake!’ about 
1s Miles asunder, and a large Waggon Road between; They 


1" Tanacharison, usually known as the Half King, was an Oneida chieftain sent 
by the Iroquois, about 1747, to rule over the Delawares of the Ohio Valley. He 
died in 174 and was succeeded as Half King by Scarouady. 

18 These were Fort Presque Isle, now Erie, and Fort Le Boeuf, now Waterford, 
Erie County. 
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are both built after the same Model, but different in the Size; 
that on the Lake the largest. He gave me a Plan of them, of his 
own drawing... . 

goth. Last Night the great Men assembled to their Council- 
House, to consult further about this Journey, and who were to 
go: The Result of which was, that only three of their Chiefs, 
with one of their best Hunters, should be our Convoy. The 
Reason they gave for not sending more, after what had been 
proposed at Council the 26th, was, that a greater Number 
might give the French Suspicions of some bad Design, and 
cause them to be treated rudely: But I rather think they could 
not get their Hunters in. 

We set out about 9 o’Clock with the Half-King, Jeskakake, 
White Thunder, and the Hunter; and travelled on the Road 
to Venango, where we arrived the 4th of December, without 
any ‘Thing remarkable happening but a continued Series of 
bad Weather. 

This is an old Indian Town, situated at the Mouth of French 
Creek on Ohio; and lies near N. about 60 Miles from the 
Loggs-Town, but more than 70 the Way we were obliged to go. 

We found the French Colours hoisted at a House from 
which they had driven Mr. John Frazier, an English Subject. I 
immediately repaired to it, to know where the Commander 
resided. There were three Officers, one of whom, Capt. Jon- 
caire, informed me, that he had the Command of the Ohio: 
But that there was a General Officer at the near Fort, where he 
advised me to apply for an Answer. He invited us to sup with 
them; and treated us with the greatest Complaisance. 

The Wine, as they dosed themselves pretty plentifully with 
it, soon banished the Restraint which at first appeared in their 
Conversation; and gave a Licence to their Tongues to reveal 
their Sentiments more freely. 

They told me, That it was their absolute Design to take 
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Possession of the Ohio, and by G— they would do it: For that 
altho’ they were sensible the English could raise two Men for 
their one; yet they knew, their Motions were too slow and 
dilatory to prevent any Undertaking of theirs. They pretend 
to have an undoubted Right to the River, from a Discovery 
made by one La Solle 60 Years ago; and the Rise of this Expedi- 
tion is, to prevent our settling on the River or Waters of it, as 
they had heard of some Families moving-out in Order thereto. 
From the best Intelligence I could get, there have been 1500 
Men on this Side Ontario Lake: But upon the Death of the 
General!® all were recalled to about 6 or 700, who were left to 
garrison four Forts, 150 or there abouts in each. The first of 
them is on French-Creek, near a small Lake, about 60 Miles 
from Venango, near N. N. W. the next lies on Lake Erie, 
where the greater Part of their Stores are kept, about 15 Miles 
from the other... . 

[December] 5th. Rain’d excessively all Day, which pre- 
vented our Travelling. Capt. Joncaire sent for the Half-King, 
as he had but just heard that he came with me: He affected to 
be much concerned that I did not make free to bring them in 
beforemiwaa 

“th. Monsieur La Force, Commissary of the French Stores, 
and three other Soldiers came over to accompany us up. We 
found it extremely difficult to get the Indians off ‘To-day, as 
every Stratagem had been used to prevent their going-up with 
me. ... At 11 o’Clock we set out for the Fort, and were pre- 
vented from arriving there till the 11th by excessive Rains, 
Snows, and bad Travelling, through many Mires and Swamps. 
These we were obliged to pass, to avoid crossing the Creek, 
which was impossible, either by fording or rafting, the Water 
was so high and rapid. 


19 Pierre Paul, Sieur de Marin, the first commander of the French forces, died 
in 1753 at Le Boeuf. 
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We passed over much good Land since we left Venango, and 
through several extensive and very rich Meadows; one of which 
I believe was near four Miles in Length, and considerably wide 
in some Places. 

12th. I prepared early to wait upon the Commander,?° and 
was received and conducted to him by the second Officer in 
Command... . 

13th. The chief Officers retired, to hold a Council of War; 
which gave me an Opportunity of taking the Dimensions of 
the Fort, and making what Observations I could. 

It is situated on the South, or West Fork of French Creek, 
near the Water; and is almost surrounded by the Creek, and a 
small Branch of it which forms a Kind of Island. Four Houses 
compose the Sides. The Bastions are made of Piles driven into 
the Ground, standing more than 12 Feet above it, and sharp at 
Top: With Port-Holes cut for Cannon, and Loop-Holes for 
the small Arms to fire through. There are eight 6 Ib. Pieces 
mounted, in each Bastion; and one Piece of four Pound before 
the Gate. In the Bastions are a Guard House, Chapel, Doctor’s 
Lodging, and the Commander’s private Store: Round which 
are laid Plat-Forms for the Cannon and Men to stand on. 
There are several Barracks without the Fort, for the Soldiers 
Dwelling; covered, some with Bark, and some with Boards, 
made chiefly of Loggs. There are also several other Houses, 
such as Stables, Smiths Shop, &c. 

I could get no certain Account of the Number of Men here: 
But according to the best Judgment I could form, there are an 
Hundred exclusive of Officers, of which there are many. I also 
gave Orders to the People who were with me, to take an exact 
Account of the Canoes which were hauled-up to convey their 
Forces down in the Spring. This they did, and told 50 of Birch 


* Legardeur de St. Pierre, who at the death of Marin became commander of the 
French forces in the Ohio country. 
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Bark, and 170 of Pine; besides many others which were 
blocked-out, in Readiness to make. 

14th. As the Snow encreased very fast, and our Horses daily 
became weaker, I sent them off unloaded; under the Care of 
Barnaby Currin, and two others, to make all convenient Dis- 
patch to Venango, and there await our Arrival, if there was a 
Pospect of the Rivers freezing: If not, then to continue down 
to Shanapin’s Town, at the Forks of Ohio, and there to wait 
till we came to cross Aliganey; intending myself to go down by 
Water, as I had the Offer of a Canoe or two. .. . 

This Evening I received an Answer to his Honour the Gov- 
ernor’s Letter from the Commandant. 

15th. The Commandant ordered a plentiful Store of Liq- 
uor, Provision, &c., to be put on Board our Canoe; and ap- 
peared to be extremely complaisant, though he was exerting 
every Artifice which he could invent to set our own Indians at 
Variance with us, to prevent their going ’till after our Depar- 
ture. Presents, Rewards, and every Thing which could be sug- 
gested by him or his Officers.—I can’t say that ever in my Life 
I suffer’'d so much Anxiety as I did in this Affair: I saw that 
every Stratagem which the most fruitful Brain could invent, 
was practised, to win the Half-King to their Interest; and that 
leaving him here was giving them the Opportunity they aimed 
atspents 

16th. The French were not slack in their Inventions to keep 
the Indians this Day also: But as they were obligated, accord- 
ing to Promise, to give the Present, they then endeavoured to 
try the Power of Liquor; which I doubt not would have pre- 
vailed at any other Time than this: But I urged and insisted 
with the King so closely upon his Word, that he refrained, and 
set-off with us as he had engaged. 

We had a tedious and very fatiguing Passage down the 
Creek. Several Times we had like to have been staved against 
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Rocks; and many Times were obliged all Hands to get-out and 
remain in the Water Half an Hour or more, getting over the 
Shoals. At one Place the Ice had lodged and made it impassable 
by Water; therefore we were obliged to carry our Canoe across 
a Neck of Land, a Quarter of a Mile over. We did not reach 
‘Venango, till the 22d, where we met with our Horses. 

This Creek is extremely crooked, I dare say the Distance be- 
tween the Fort and Venango can’t be less than 130 Miles, to 
follow the Meanders. 

23d. . . . Our Horses were now so weak and feeble, and 
the Baggage so heavy (as we were obliged to provide all the 
Necessaries which the Journey would require) that we doubted 
much their performing it: therefore myself and others (except 
the Drivers who were obliged to ride) gave-up our Horses for 
Packs, to assist along with the Baggage. I put myself in an Jn- 
dian walking Dress, and continued with them three Days, till 
I found there was no Probability of their getting home in any 
reasonable ‘Time. The Horses grew less able to travel every 
Day; the Cold increased very fast; and the Roads were becom- 
ing much worse by a deep Snow, continually freezing: There- 
fore as I was uneasy to get back, to make Report of my Proceed- 
ings to his Honour the Governor, I determined to prosecute 
my Journey the nearest Way through the Woods, on Foot. 

Accordingly I left Mr. Vanbraam in Charge of our Baggage; 
with Money and Directions, to provide Necessaries from Place 
to Place for themselves and Horses, and to make the most con- 
venient in Dipatch in Travelling. 

I took my necessary Papers; pulled-off my Cloaths; and tied 
myself up in a Match Coat. Then with Gun in Hand and Pack 
at my Back, in which were my Papers and Provisions, I set-out 
with Mr. Gust, fitted in the same Manner, on Wednesday the 
26th. The Day following, just after we had passed a Place called 
the Murdering-Town (where we intended to quit the Path, 
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and steer across the Country for Shannapins Town) we fell-in 
with a Party of French Indians, who had lain in Wait for us. 
One of them fired at Mr. Gist or me, not 15 Steps off, but fortu- 
nately missed. We took this Fellow into Custody, and kept him 
till about 9 o’Clock at Night: Then let him go, and walked all 
the remaining Part of the Night without making any Stop; 
that we might get the Start, so far, as to be out of the Reach of 
their Pursuit the next Day, since we were well assured they 
would follow our Tract as soon as it was light. The next Day 
we continued travelling till quite dark, and got to the River 
about two Miles above Shannapins.*1 We expected to have 
found the River frozen, but it was not, only about 50 Yards 
from each Shore: The Ice I suppose had broken up above, for 
it was driving in vast Quantities. 

There was no Way for getting over but on a Raft: Which 
we-set about, with but one poor Hatchet, and finished just 
after Sun-setting. This was a whole Day’s Work: We next got 
it launched, and went on Board of it: Then set-off. But before 
we were Half Way over, we were jammed in the Ice, in sucha 
Manner that we expected every Moment our Raft to sink, and 
ourselves to perish. I put-out my setting Pole to try to stop the 
Raft, that the Ice might pass by; when the Rapidity of the 
Stream threw it with so much Violence against the Pole, that 
it jirked me out into ten Feet Water: But I fortunately saved 
myself by catching hold of one of the Raft Logs. Notwithstand- 
ing all our Efforts we could not get the Raft to either Shore; 
but were obliged, as we were near an Island, to quit our Raft 
and make to it. 

The Cold was so extremely severe, that Mr. Gist had all his 
Fingers, and some of his Toes frozen; and the Water was shut 


21 They reached the river at Pine Creek (now Etna), where Croghan had located 
one of his trading posts. The Washington Crossing Bridge in Pittsburgh marks 
the approximate site where Washington and Gist crossed the Allegheny River. 
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up so hard, that we found no Difficulty in getting-off the Is- 
land, on the Ice, in the Morning, and went to Mr. Frazier’s.... 

As we intended to take Horses here, and it required some 
Time to find them, I went-up about three Miles to the Mouth 
of Yaughyaughgane to visit Queen Alliquippa, who had ex- 
pressed great Concern that we passed her in going to the Fort. 
I made her a Present of a Matchcoat and a Bottle of Rum; 
which latter was thought much the best Present of the two. 

Tuesday the 1st Day of January [1754], we left Mr. Frazier’s 
House, and arrived at Mr. Gist’s at Monongahela the 2d, where 
I bought a Horse, Saddle, &c. the 6th we met 17 Horses loaded 
with Materials and Stores for a Fort at the Forks of Ohio, and 
the Day after some Families going-out to settle: This Day we 
arrived at Wills Creek, after as fatiguing a Journey as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, rendered so by excessive bad Weather. From 
the first Day of December to the 15th, there was but one Day 
on which it did not rain or snow incessantly; and throughout 
the whole Journey we met-with nothing but one continued 
Series of cold wet Weather, which occasioned very uncomfort- 
able Lodgings; especially after we had quitted our Tent, which 
was some Screen from the Inclemency of it. . . . 

On the 11¢h I got to Belvoir: where I stopped one Day to 
take necessary Rest; and then set out and arrived in Williams- 
burg the 16th; when I waited upon his Honour the Governor 
with the Letter I had brought from the French Commandant; 
and to give an Account of the Success of my Proceedings. This 
I beg leave to do by offering the foregoing Narrative as it con- 
tains the most remarkable Occurrences which happened in my 
Journey. 
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II 


A FRENCH SOLDIER LOOKS AT THE WEST 


HE French control of the Ohio, which was consolidated 

by the building of FortDuquesne in 1754, a few months 
after Major Washington’s journey to Fort Le Boeuf, lasted for 
five years. The story of the French occupation is told in part in 
the following pages from the journal of a young French soldier, 
entitled Voyage au Canada dans le nord de l’Amérique sep- 
tentrionale fait depuis ’an 1751 4 1761 par J. C. B., edited by 
Henri R. Casgrain (Quebec, 1887) . At the age of sixteen the 
author embarked for Canada where he hoped to make a living 
for himself; he arrived at Quebec on November 5, 1751, and 
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shortly entered the military service as a gunner. In 1753 he was 
included in a detachment of four hundred volunteers sent by 
Governor Duquesne into the Ohio country. This and later 
expeditions were to consolidate French claims by establishing 
a chain of forts from Lake Erie southward. 

The identity of the author of the Voyage is uncertain: ac- 
cording to the Abbé Casgrain, “J. C. B.” was a certain Bon- 
nefons, who held various posts in the French military service 
in America, but it has been pointed out by Aegidius Fauteux, 
librarian of the Public Library of the City of Montreal, that 
for various reasons this conclusion is a mistaken one and that 
the “J. C. B.” of the journal has never been correctly identi- 
fied. Several curious inaccuracies as to dates and historical facts 
have been noted in the text of this account; it is presented here 
more for its descriptive and anecdotal interest than for its pos- 
sible historical significance. The translator has adhered as 
closely as possible to the original French style in order to pre- 
serve its quaint flavor, but for the sake of clearness punctuation 
has been changed or supplied in some instances. 


Voyage to Canada by F.C. B. 


‘The twenty-fourth of April [1753] we arrived almost at the 
end of the lake [Erie] at a place called the presqu’ile [Erie]; 
it is a shallow cove at the end of which we entered and where we 
laid out the plan of a fort, after having made an abatis of trees. 
This fort was constructed of pieces of squared wood with four 
bastions furnished with twelve pieces of cannon that we had 
brought with us. The name of the place where it was built was 
given to this fort, that is, the fort of the Presqu’ile. ‘The un- 
healthfulness of the air that prevailed in this place during the 
cutting down of the trees, the clearing of the ground and the 
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construction of the fort, combined with the diet of spoiled 
meat and sea-biscuit, the only nutriments of the detachment, 
which, furthermore had nothing to drink but water; all this 
caused the scurvy by which two hundred people were af- 
HIGCEC eis 

Since on arriving in this place I was named clerk of the store- 
house keeper for the distribution of provisions and merchan- 
dise for treaties, I was for that reason better nourished than the 
detachment. I lived at the table of the storehouse keeper, which 
was served like that of the officers with bread, fresh meat from 
the hunt, wine and brandy... . 

The environs of Presqu’ile abound in game of different 
kinds, such as stags, roe deer, deer, bears, swans, bustards, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, herons, red-legged partridges and turtle- 
doves. 

The most frequent and the most curious hunt that I saw in 
this place, is that of the turkey which . . . is pursued ordi- 
narily in the light of the moon, by at least two or three people 

. these animals . . . choose on the heights the trees with 
the most branches to perch in, then they gather side by side on 
each branch and as many as it can carry; sometimes one finds 
up to one hundred and fifty on the same tree; when one has 
discovered a region where they abound, one approaches with- 
out noise and as near as possible to the tree where they are 
perched; there without speaking or shifting position, the 
hunter fires a shot from his gun with which he brings down 
approximately four or five turkeys; those that remain do not 
fail to wake up at the noise, they screech and if they do not hear 
any noise, they go to sleep again; then another shot is taken 
and so on until all are killed or until one finds one has enough. 
If it happens that a few turkeys fall only wounded and escape, 
the hunters must let them go at the risk of losing them, because 
otherwise those that are in the tree will take fright and escape 
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and the hunters will lose more. At length when one thinks one 
has enough, one gathers up those that are killed and carries 
them in the canoe, which has been brought close to the scene 
of the hunt, seeing that it would be impossible to carry many 
otherwise, there being some of them that weigh up to thirty- 
five pounds. It is only by surprise that one can shoot these ani- 
mals in daylight; if they are surprised or chased in the low 
lands, where they cannot take their flight because of their 
weight and lack of enough space they resort to their feet to 
climb the heights with such a speed that a dog has difficulty in 
following them... 

On the twentieth of July, the works at the fort of Presqu’ile 
being well advanced, we left Captain Saint-Pierre there as 
commandant with five hundred and fifty men of the garrison 
and we departed, three hundred men, in canoes to go to the 
savage nations of thenorth... . 

[In 1754] Governor Duquesne! . . . decided to send a 
strong detachment of troops and militia, not only to Pres- 
qu ile, but also on the Belle riviére or the Ohio River where he 


had learned that the Savages had built a fort... . We left 
Quebec the fifteenth [of January], by land, under the com- 
mand of Captain Contrecceur? and other officers... . 


We left Toronto the twenty-eighth [ of February], in ninety 
bateaux and canoes, following the south of Lake Erie to Pres- 
qu’ile where we arrived the eighth of March. We busied our- 
selves immediately in making a portage to the rivi¢re aux 
Boeufs [French Creek] which is at a distance of four leagues; 
this portage lasted twelve days because of the artillery that had 
to be hauled, when it was finished we left two hundred more 
men at the fort of Presqu’ile and we departed, only five hun- 
dred men, for the riviére aux Boeufs. 


1 The Marquis Duquesne (1700-78) was governor-general of New France, 1752-55. 
? Captain de Contrecoeur succeeded St. Pierre in command of the French troops. 
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The twenty-fifth of March [1754], we left the fort of the 
riviére aux Boeufs in bateaux and pirogues [dugout canoes] 
all loaded with supplies and munitions. We were obliged to 
navigate by short stages on this river, because it was obstructed 
by many trees that had fallen in, either through decay or by 
hurricanes that are rather frequent in these parts, where eddies 
of wind often uproot the trees. We had to cut many of them 
and displace others to make a passage for ourselves. . . . 

The fourth of April we arrived at the lower part of the 
riviére aux Boeufs where it forks with the river of the Iroquois 
and they empty together into the Ohio [Allegheny] or Belle 
rivierey? 3% 

The next day we continued on our route and arrived at an 
abatis of wood which gave us misgivings; we sent twenty-five 
men by land ahead to find out if they could discover anything; 
they reported having been as far as the bank of a river about 
two leagues from the point of departure; which river flows 
into the Ohio and has on its opposite bank a great steep moun- 
tain that borders this river. We immediately proceeded to this 
river where we found a site adapted to the erecting of a fort; it 
was on the fork of this river and at its entrance into the Ohio 
that we made a plan of construction. We began by felling the 
trees and cleaning up the ground. 

It was the eighth of April that we began the construction of 
this fort, to which we gave the name of Fort Duquesne and to 
the river that of Mal Engueulée, which the English call Mo- 
nongahela.... 

The twenty-sixth of June there arrived at Fort Duquesne 
Captain DeVilliers* . . . with three hundred Illinois savages 


8 Construction of the French fort probably did not begin until April 17 or 18. 
“ Captain Louis Coulon de Villiers had been sent to reénforce the troops under 
Contrecceur. His younger brother, Ensign Joseph Coulon de Villiers, also known 
as Coulon de Jumonville, was killed in the skirmish with the English under 
George Washington near the Great Meadows in May, 1754. 
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and hostages, with several bateaux loaded with provisions and 
supplies attended by fifty Frenchmen. ‘This officer learned on 
his arrival of the death of Sr. Jumonville his brother and the 
preparations that were making for going to avenge this death, 
looked upon as an assassination. He asked to command the 
detachment that it was planned to send under the orders of Sr. 
Lemercier,® who at the request of Sr. DeVilliers consented to 
yield his place tohim . . . The detachment which at first was 
to have been of only one hundred men was augmented by three 
hundred savages that had come with Captain DeVilliers. This 
detachment then seemed sufficiently large. I was included in it. 

The twenty-eighth we set out partly by land and partly by 
water, ascending the river Mal Engueulée, we encamped at 
four leagues; we held a council with the savages at which Com- 
mandant DeVilliers apprised them of his resolution to avenge 
the death of his brother; it was agreed that there would be 
constant reconnoitering in advance and that we would proceed 
by short stages. The next morning before getting under way 
we had Mass said in camp by the chaplain, after which we set 
out on the march; we arrived at a big shed built the year be- 
fore and subsequently abandoned by the English in the same 
year.® This shed was forty feet long by twenty wide fashioned 
of pieces of wood laid one on the other and covered with bark. 
We left our bateaux there with a guard of fifteen men and five 
savages, after which we continued our way by land... . in 
the meantime there arrived one of the five savages left at the 
shed, who brought us a prisoner said to be a deserter. He was 
at once questioned and stated that the English, informed of 
the approach of the French, had abandoned their camp to re- 


5 Captain le Mercier, engineer in the French army, who had accompanied the 
expedition to the Ohio country. 

® The Hangard, a storehouse built by William Trent for the Ohio Company at 
the mouth of Redstone Creek, the site of Brownsville. 
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treat to the fort of Necessity, (loosely, to the fort of the 
Meadow), which was not far away... - towards seven 
o’clock in the evening we found several caches of implements 
which we busied ourselves in rearranging, these caches gave 
us proof of a hurried decampment. ‘The next morning we left 
it [Gist’s Plantation] to continue our march; towards noon we 
found ourselves at the place where Sr. Jumonville had been 
killed . . . we continued the march until towards three 
o’clock in the afternoon when our scouts informed us that we 
were no more than half a league from the English fort; then we 
advanced with greater precautions, trying to manage to get as 
close to this fort as possible, without being discovered; but just 
as we perceived it, there issued from it fifty armed men who 
came to meet us probably without thinking us so numerous; 
we advanced by three columns on the right; all the savages 
took the left, giving their war cry, which so terrified the fifty 
men who had come out from the fort that they about faced and 
rushed in headlong; then we advanced until opposite this fort, 
within gunshot only, because of the plain in the middle of 
which this fort was built. Hardly had we reached this point 
when the cannon of the fort began to fire grapeshot balls on us 
(they were little cannon) ; we were in the woods and each one 
behind a tree; as we had no cannon we could not return it [the 
fire] except by gun shots, they nevertheless struck the fort. 
The fire of our musketry lasted until eight o’clock at night 
when we sent an officer with a drummer to summon the com- 
mandant’ to surrender, otherwise we would take it by assault, 
in fact we had prepared for this by fascines that we had made 
during the fusillade; but this precaution was needless because 


7 George Washington was in command of Fort Necessity. According to this ac- 
count of the march to Fort Necessity the battle would have taken place on June 
go, although the author himself states further on that it occurred on July 4. 
Actually it took place on July 3. 
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at the moment when the officer, bearer of the summons, ad- 
vanced toward the fort, the enemy standard was lowered, 
which was a sign that the enemy had the intention of sur- 
rendering; this was not long in being confirmed, by the return 
of the officer, with the decision of the commandant of the fort 
to surrender with the honors of war. Forthwith we drew up 
the capitulation .. . 

The fourth of September I was one of forty to leave Fort 
Duquesne to return to Quebec... . 

THE YEAR 1755.—During the course of January it was 
proposed at Quebec to send another reénforcement into the 
upper country, consequently six hundred troops and militia- 
men were equipped; I was also of the number. . . . 

In the first days of May [1755] there arrived [at Fort Du- 
quesne]| from the North sixty Outaouas [Ottawa] savages who 
after three days of rest left for Virginia, from where seventeen 
days later they returned with twenty-five prisoners . . . ten 
of them were given to the commandant; he wanted to ransom 
the others; the savages would not sell them. 

Among the ten prisoners given was a young girl named 
Rachel . . . This girl on her arrival at the fort was made to 
run the gantlet like the others; she missed losing an eye there- 
from, by the blows of fists that she received; happily since she 
was among those given as a present, she was attended to by the 
surgeon; she was a month recovering and during two she was 
subject to a shivering that seized her each time she saw a savage 
and this happened very often. This girl easily learned the 
French language; as she was pretty and of a sweet and affable 
nature she unconsciously touched the heart of a Canadian 
who, desiring her for his wife, made this request of the com- 
mandant; this man saw no obstacle in the way of it other than 
to instruct the young girl in the Catholic religion. The chap- 
lain of the fort was intrusted with this task and as soon as he 
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believed her ready, the commandant permitted the marriage, 
which forthwith took place. A short while later this union was 
troubled . . . an unlooked-for incident disturbed its calm. 

Some savages who had taken part in making young Rachel 
run the gantlet and who had returned to go to war, recognized 
her; they wanted to take possession of her to take her, they 
said, into their village, considering her still a slave... . the 
commandant saw no better way to protect these two young 
married people from their enemies, than to have them leave 
incognito and by night in a bateau with provisions and two 
guides who would convey them to Louisiana. This project, car- 
ried out, was kept secret for eight days, after which the com- 
mandant told the savages that their conduct had forced him to 
send the young woman and her husband to Ononthio. ‘There 
is no doubt that this wise precaution avoided the misfortune 
that would undoubtedly have come to these two individuals, 
whose safe arrival we learned of three months later .. . 

During the course of the month of June, there arrived at 
Fort Duquesne a convoy of two hundred men with fifty canoes 
loaded with provisions and goods; among this number there 
were five laden for the account of a trader with whom I was 
associated, the five canoes carried trading goods for the savages 
as well as wine, liquor, brandy and smoking tobacco. As soon 
as all the canoes were unloaded, they were sent back empty, 
each one with two men to convey them to the riviere aux 
Boeufs from where they had set out... . 

We were still however only in the month of August; it is in 
this month that one ordinarily sees many squirrels swimming. 
_. . those that are in the north . . . are not nearly as beau- 
tiful as on the Ohio and in the environs of Fort Duquesne, 
where they are big as rats and of four kinds, the black, the sil- 
very, the ground, and the flying; these last two do not differ at 
all from those of the north, it is unnecessary to mention them 
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further. In regard to the first two, which are the black and the 
silvery, their pelt makes very beautiful furs [and] they are 
excellent eating; but they are subject to an itchiness in the 
head especially in the months of July and August that obliges 
them to leap into the water to refresh themselves, and this two 
and sometimes three times a day, to the number of seven or 
eight hundred and sometimes more. . . . 

In the month of March [1757] there arrived at Fort Du- 
quesne a convoy of provisions with one hundred and eighty 
men for reénforcement; at the same time we received the order 
to practice economy .. . 

I was at that time named storehouse keeper for the trading 
goods; this position was very propitious for me [as] I wasina 
position to render a few services; this was very agreeable to my 
nature... 14148401 

[Some formerly hostile] nations, having assembled to the 
number of seven or eight hundred, arrived at Fort Duquesne 
in the month of June to go to war against the English. This 
unexpected arrival produced misgivings to the point of hold- 
ing council with them under the cannon of the fort... 
Following this council we distributed to each one a shirt, to- 
bacco and a little glass of brandy, the interpreter giving them 
to understand on the part of the commandant that he had no 
more of it, that it was all he had kept this long while. These 
last words caused them to utter sighs of sorrow and of regret, 
saying that it was certainly too bad. Thus ended this council, 
with which they were very much satisfied. The next day they 
departed with their prisoners and scalps. 

All the savages in general like brandy .. . 

Some Frenchmen, having given some savages brandy to 
drink, either through friendship or through motives of inter- 
est, told one of these savages with the sole purpose of getting 
rid of him, that there was no more; but if anyone wanted more 
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he must address himself to the storehouse keeper who was not 
lacking in it. This savage came to find me; he was already 
slightly drunk; his first words were: I have a great desire to 
drink, my brother, give mea little draft of brandy, I know that 
you have some, a Frenchman told me so, you can give me some 
to please me. I replied that having none at my disposal, he 
could apply to Ononthio (the commandant); this man, little 
satisfied with my reply, began to want to look around; | op- 
posed him, so much the more in that it was dangerous to reveal 
to the savages the storehouse of which I was keeper; this man 
like a fury drew his tomahawk from his belt and tried to give 
me a blow on the head with it. I fell back; lifting my arm to 
parry this blow, I was lightly struck on the left wrist, which 
excited my anger and caused me to seize a stick that chanced to 
be within my reach and I at once struck a hard blow on the 
head of this rash man, who fell to the ground, and in the fear 
that he might get up again to come at me, I gave him a second 
blow which rendered him motionless, so that thinking him 
dead, I became anxious and quickly closed the door to the 
room where this scene had just taken place, in the fear that 
other savages might get wind of it, because I would have run 
the risk of being killed by them; in this moment I had for lone 
witness my clerk; we decided together to take this lifeless form 
out by a back door and to place it on pieces of timber, which 
was done immediately without anyone having seen us, and we 
kept a deep silence on this event. This unfortunate, however, 
whom we had thought dead, was not; he was noticed about an 
hour later by savages of his nation who, seeing him motionless, 
carried him away. I saw him carried off and there remained 
with me the fear that he would remember me . . . I saw him 
walking about, his head bound up; I avoided an encounter 
with him; but having learned that he remembered nothing I 
was then completely at ease... . 
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In the month of June I was named keeper of provisions 
temporarily. This post enabled me to increase my comforts 
without any apprehension. 

I have spoken above of the site of Fort Duquesne, I am 
about to speak of the climate, of the soil and of that of the Ohio. 
It is gentle and temperate; the month of January alone is cold; 
nevertheless rains cause torrents that issue from the mountains 
and that swell the Ohio to the point of causing inundations in 
the spring and the fall; the soil is moreover capable of good 
cultivation, although I never saw anything sowed on it but 
maize or Indian corn, peas, beans, gourds and tobacco, which 
is as good as in Virginia. There are extensive meadows to the 
south of the Ohio, which is called the Scioto, where there are 
sections of quicksand, and a little lower down is found plenti- 
ful hunting as well as fishing. Hunting includes the stag, the 
roebuck, the deer, the bear, the wild bull, ducks of different 
kinds, especially flying ducks, red-legged partridges, the squir- 
rel. One finds also on the shores of the Ohio and of the Missis- 
sippi many crocodiles or caymans; to the east of Fort Du- 
quesne are the Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains, of which 
it has already been spoken above and beyond which is New 
England. The ordinary fishing on the Ohio and the rivers that 
join it includes carp, eel, pike, sturgeon and brill. 

The woods of all kinds are very beautiful in this country of 
the Ohio; one finds here two kinds of pines, white and red; 
four kinds of fir trees known by the names of white spruce, red 
spruce, péreuse, and spruce of France; cedar of two kinds, the 
white and the red, oaks of two kinds, the white and the red; 
male and female maple, wild cherry, ash, plane tree, yoke-elm, 
birch, beech, elm of two kinds, plum tree and other plants. . . 

The maple is the most remarkable of all these woods be- 
cause of the quantity of delicious, soft, fresh, clear, sweet and 
very wholesome water that this tree distills during the months 
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of February and March of each year, if one does not work it too 
much, otherwise it dies. The method of extracting the water is 
very simple: as soon as the sap begins to rise in the trees with a 
little fluency a gash is made in the lower part, at the height of 
about three feet in a sloping shape; one inserts either the blade 
of a knife or a piece of wood shaped in the same way, and on 
this the water runs like a spout plentifully enough to extract 
from a big tree, from sunrise to sunset, twenty to twenty-five 
buckets of this water, which falls into a big vessel that is emp- 
tied, in proportion as it fills up, into big kettles that are on a 
good fire for the purpose of boiling the water, which first re- 
solves itself into syrup, then into moist sugar, to the amount of 
twelve to fifteen pounds a day; then this moist sugar is put into 
wooden bowls where it hardens in the shape of round bread. 
One can tap this water from the same tree for five or six days 
in succession, taking care to make new cuts in it each day, and 
always towards the south of the sun, making sure that it was 
cold the day before, that the sun is serene and the wind is nei- 
ther cold nor strong. The moment one notices that the tree has 
no more sap is when the water whitens and runs slowly; then 
one can make vinegar of it, ora drink like cider, but always after 
it has boiled into a moist sugar, and if one does not cease tap- 
ping. It takes two good hours of boiling to form it into syrup 
and two hours more for the sugar which is always brown, very 
pectoral and never apt to burn the stomach. They make little 
tablets like chocolate out of this sugar in order to carry it more 
easily in traveling; it keeps a very long time in dry weather, 
otherwise it would become moist and spoil from the humidity. 
Maples are usually ornamented with great knots that are cut 
and dried in the sun, they make a kind of firewood from them 
that the Canadians call tinder. 

The plane, the wild cherry, the ash, and the walnut tree also 
give water from which sugar can be made; but as this water 
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yields much less and as the sugar is not as good, it is hardly 
ever made, so that the maple sugar is the most common in 
Canada... 

In the environs of the Ohio there are also found many hum- 
ming birds hardly as big as olives; there are also glowworms or 
fireflies, swarms of bees on the trees, with their honey; the 
Savages in these parts call them English flies: they are more 
frequent in Carolina, as is the silkworm. 

Snakes of different kinds are also seen here especially in the 
marshy places. Grasshoppers cover the ground during nearly 
six months. The most troublesome insects are the mosquitoes 

. called brilots and gnats in Europe; one is often obliged 
to protect oneself by greasing the face, the hands and the body 
with lard, because the insect gets stuck in this and soon dies. 
There is another way to protect oneself, which is, since they 
are more numerous following rains, to make a fire with a great 
deal of smoke, which drives them away without however de- 
stroying them. 

There are many wild vines, the stocks of which reach up 
into the tops of the trees. ‘The size, the color and the quality of 
the grapes vary according to the exposure of the ground, their 
taste is a little wild but nevertheless one could make wine from 
them if the vine was cultivated. I tried and succeeded in mak- 
ing forty pints. The wine did not turn out badly after having 
fermented for about three days; it retained a tart flavor with 
a little quality and not a bad taste; at the end of two months of 
keeping, it neither improved nor lost its tart taste. 

Among the herbs that grow in the region of the Ohio, I 
make mention of fleabane, a knowledge of which is necessary 
to travelers throughout all Canada, not because of its good 
qualities, but rather in order to avoid it. The effects it pro- 
duces are more or less evident according to the constitution of 
those who touch it; there are people on which it has no effect, 
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others who are attacked by a slow fever that lasts about fifteen 
days and that is accompanied by a very troublesome rash and 
by an itching all over the body, then the party attacked looks 
like a leper and swells up so that he can not use his hands dur- 
ing that fortnight when the sickness increases. No remedy is 
known for this complaint other than patience. This herb 
which is given no other name in Canada somewhat resembles 
cowbane. 

Ginseng, another herb, is well known; its root is very good 
for cold and stomach complaints when it is infused in bouillon 
or white wine; it also aids breathing; it is used also like pepper 
or spice in ragouts. 

Maidenhair is also generally found throughout the country. 
Tobacco grows very well in the vicinity of the Ohio, especially 
in Virginia, Carolina and Maryland, where the soil is favor- 
able to it and gives it a superior quality; also it is in these places 
that it has the widest culture and that it is most in repute in 
Canada. The Illinois and especially the Natchez also cultivate 
very good tobaccos that are not inferior in strength or quality 
to that of Virginia, where it is yellowish; that of the Illinois 
and the Natchez on the contrary is very black, plump and of a 
very good smell... . 

In the fall of this same year 1757, there occurred on the Ohio 
such a vast swelling of water that it caused a considerable over- 
flow on the territory of Fort Duquesne, where the water 
mounted twenty-five feet above its ordinary bed . . . This 
flood or swelling of water was the work of twelve hours; it be- 
gan at noon and was increasing until midnight. 

Opposite the fort, all along the bank in ascending the Ohio, 
we had formed a sort of little village composed of about sixty 
cabins of wood, where a part of the garrison lodged; I had also 
set up there a little cottage where it sometimes happened that 
I slept . . . I had the curiosity to pass the night of the flood 
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there the better to see the effect; everyone however had taken 
the precaution to empty his cabin; mine had only one bed, a 
table and two chairs; I lit a good fire there; sleep having over- 
taken me near eleven o’clock at night I threw myself com- 
pletely dressed on my bed with the intention of putting a light 
on a chair near me and a ladder for mounting, in case of neces- 
sity, to the loft, which was above the ground floor. I then went 
to sleep soundly enough not to hear my fire extinguished as 
well as my light by the effect of the water which would not 
have failed to reach me in my bed but for the great noise from 
outside which awakened me, and seeing neither fire nor light, 
I reached my arm out to the ground and felt the water; I im- 
mediately mounted to the loft where I saw by the loft window 
many people in boats in the plain with torches to lead people 
onto higher ground; then I took the course of calling out; a 
man came to me with a boat who guided me to the ground like 
the others; there were already a number of cabins carried off 
by the force of the water and I feared for mine which was no 
more solid than the others; it was preserved however without 
the least damage. I was surprised like the others to see the wa- 
ter subside as quickly as it had come, for at eight o’clock in the 
morning it was no longer on the bank; then everyone could 
go on foot to his cabin except those who no longer had one; 
there turned out to be fifteen carried away by the water but we 
soon remedied this by constructing others and this was the 
work of two or three days. The profusion of water was never- 
theless several days in receding from the river. This was the 
only flood of consequence that I saw in my sojourn or resi- 
dence at fort Duquesne. .. . 

The rest of that campaign passed quietly at this fort from 
which we still sent out parties of savages against the English 
settlements. ... 

In the month of July [1758] there arrived at Fort Duquesne 
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Sr. Aubry,® captain of Louisiana troops, with two hundred and 
forty men conveying many large bateaux each carrying twenty 
thousand-weight, both in provisions and goods, of which one 
parcel of four thousand pounds of tobacco of the Natchez, be- 
longing to a guide, was offered to me for the price of six thous- 
and pounds; I knew that the seller preferred to sell in a lump 
than by retail and that there was no one but me or my associate 
in condition to make this acquisition; I offered half for cash; 
the seller was a little parsimonious; I turned my back on him 
saying that it was yes or no and that he would not find more; 
this man decided to let me have it, I paid immediately. About 
an hour later a trader, who knew that I had just made this ac- 
quisition, came to find me to see if I would sell it to him; I told 
him that I wanted six thousand francs, he took me at my word 
and the business was concluded in such a way that from hand 
to hand I saw a profit to myself of a thousand crowns without 
having examined the goods nor run the risk of losing... . 

Having been informed in the month of September that I was 
to be relieved directly of the posts of keeper of supplies and of 
provisions that I held to return to Quebec, I made my arrange- 
ments accordingly; beginning by a general inventory of all that 
remained in the storehouses, I next drew up an account of re- 
ceipts and expenses. I reckoned equally with the trader who 
had been associated with me and to whom I declared that on 
account of my approaching departure and the uncertainty of 
returning to Fort Duquesne I had decided to break the part- 
nership; a minute account was rendered between us, from 
which it resulted that there reverted to me, both from profits 
on sales and on that which remained in the storehouse, the 
sum of thirty-two thousand, four hundred francs, on which I 
®Charles Philippe Aubry, who later commanded the troops at the Battle of 


Loyalhanning against the English under Colonel James Burd, on October 12 of 
the same year. 
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was given notes on the correspondent living at Montreal. I 
then had my trunk containing my effects and ten thousand 
francs in paper money of this country dispatched to the store- 
house keeper of Presqu’ile with the request that it be sent on 
to my address at Montreal on the first possible occasion. 

The twenty-first of October was the time of my departure 
after three years’ residence at Fort Duquesne. 
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III 


INDIAN CAPTIVES 


YITH the defeat of Braddock in 1755 and the withdrawal 

of the soldiers of that expedition to the East by Colonel 
Dunbar, the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia were left 
open to Indian attacks. Although Colonel John Armstrong’s 
defeat of the Indians at Kittanning in 1756 checked these 
Indian forays on the frontier settlements, they continued at 
various intervals for years afterward. There remains today an 
extensive literature descriptive of the experiences of white 
prisoners among the Indians. The two accounts of Indian 
captivity reprinted here contain certain similarities—the cap- 
tives in both cases were carried to Fort Duquesne and were 
forced to run the gantlet as part of their punishment. The 
tortures of less fortunate prisoners are described—not, how- 
ever, in great detail. Indicative to some degree of the Indian 
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mode of living, these accounts are also indicative of the dan- 
gers of living on a frontier open to Indian attacks. 


The Captivity of Colonel Fames Smith 


[James Smith (1737-1812) was born in Franklin County, 
Pennsylvania. In 1755 he accompanied the party under 
Colonel James Burd directed to open a road from Shippens- 
burg to the Youghiogheny River for the convenience of Brad- 
dock’s troops. Captured by the Indians near Bedford, he was 
carried to the Ohio; he managed to escape in 1759 and re- 
turned to his home at Conococheague. He was a leader of the 
insurgent group known as the “Black Boys,” and he served on 
the American side in the Revolutionary War. In 1778 he re- 
moved to Westmoreland County. He later went to Kentucky, 
where he had made explorations as early as 1766, and died 
there in 1812. The following account of his captivity among 
the Indians first appeared in An Account of the Remarkable 
Occurences in the Life and Travels of Col. James Smith (Now 
a Citizen of Bourbon County, Kentucky), during His Captivity 
with the Indians, in the Years 1755,°56,°57,°58,0''59 (Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, 1799). These extracts are taken from the edi- 
tion published at Philadelphia in 1834.] 


In May, 1775, the province of Pennsylvania agreed to send 
out three hundred men, in order to cut a wagon road from 
Fort Loudon, to join Braddock’s road, near the Turkey Foot, 
or three forks of Yohogania.... 

Though I was at that time only eighteen years of age, I had 
fallen violently in love with a young lady, whom I appre- 
hended was possessed of a large share of both beauty and vir- 
tue ;—but being born between Venus and Mars, I concluded 
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I must also leave my dear fair one, and go out with this 
company of road-cutters, to see the event of this campaign; but 
still expecting that some time in the course of this summer, I 
should again return to the arms of my beloved. 

We went on with the road, without interruption, until near 
the Allegheny Mountain ;} when I was sent back, in order to 
hurry up some provision wagons that were on the way after us. 
I proceeded down the road as far as the crossings of Juniata, 
where, finding the wagons were coming on as fast as possible, I 
returned up the road again towards the Allegheny Mountain, 
in company with one Arnold Vigoras.? About four or five miles 
above Bedford, three Indians had made a blind of bushes, 
stuck in the ground, as though they grew naturally, where 
they concealed themselves, about fifteen yards from the road. 
When we came opposite to them, they fired upon us, at this 
short distance, and killed my fellow traveller, yet their bullets 
did not touch me; but my horse making a violent start, threw 
me, and the Indians immediately ran up, and took me 
prisoner.’ The one that laid hold on me was a Canasatauga 
[Conestoga], the other two were Delawares. One of them could 
speak English, and asked me if there were any more white men 
coming after? I told them not any near, that I knew of. 
Two of these Indians stood by me, whilst the other scalped my 
comrade: they then set off and ran at a smart rate, through the 
woods, for about fifteen miles, and that night we slept on the 
Allegheny Mountain, without fire. 
1'The road, later known as Burd’s Road, was cut to a site four miles west of 
Raystown, or Bedford, in 1755, before news of Braddock’s defeat caused parties 
working on the road to flee. The road was to connect the present towns of 
Loudon, Franklin County, and Confluence (called the Turkey Foot), at the 
forks of the Youghiogheny River in Somerset County. 
2A man sent from Bedford by Adam Hoops, one of the road commissioners, 
with news of the wagons. 


8 A letter of James Burd to Governor Morris on July 5, 1755; in Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records, 6:466, fixes the date of this capture as July 3, 1755. 
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The next morning they divided the last of their provision 
which they had brought from Fort du Quesne, and gave me an 
equal share, which was about two or three ounces of mouldy 
biscuit ;—this and a young ground-hog, about as large as a rab- 
bit, roasted, and also equally divided, was all the provision we 
had until we came to the Loyal-Hannan [Loyalhanna Creek], 
which was about fifty miles; and a great part of the way we 
came through exceeding rocky laurel thickets, without any 
path. When we came to the west side of Laurel-Hill, they gave 
the scalp halloo, as usual, which is a long yell or halloo, for 
every scalp or prisoner they have in possession ; the last of these 
scalp halloos were followed with quick and sudden shrill 
shouts of joy and triumph. On their performing this, we were 
answered by the firing of a number of guns on the Loyal-Han- 
nan, one after another, quicker than one could count, by an- 
other party of Indians, who were encamped near where 
Ligoneer now stands. As we advanced near this party, they in- 
creased with repeated shouts of joy and triumph; but I did 
not share with them in their excessive mirth. When we came 
to this camp, we found they had plenty of turkeys and other 
meat there; and though I never before eat venison without 
bread or salt, yet as I was hungry, it relished very well. There 
we lay that night, and the next morning the whole of us 
marched on our way for Fort Du Quesne. The night after we 
joined another camp of Indians, with nearly the same cere- 
mony, attended with great noise, and apparent joy, among all 
except one. The next morning we continued our march, and 
in the afternoon we came in full view of the fort, which stood 
on the point, near where Fort Pitt now stands. We then made 
a halt on the banks of the Allegheny, and repeated the scalp 
halloo, which was answered by the firing of all the firelocks 
in the hands of both Indians and French who were in and 
about the fort, in the aforesaid manner, and also the great 
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guns, which were followed by the continued shouts and yells 
of the different savage tribes, who were then collected there. 

As I was at this time unacquainted with this mode of firing 
and yelling of the savages, I concluded that there were 
thousands of Indians there ready to receive General Braddock ; 
but what added to my surprise, I saw numbers running to- 
wards me, stripped naked, excepting breech-clouts, and 
painted in the most hideous manner, of various colours, though 
the principal colour was vermilion, or a bright red; yet there 
was annexed to this, black, brown, blue, &c. As they ap- 
proached, they formed themselves into two long ranks, about 
two or three rods apart. I was told by an Indian that could 
speak English, that I mustrun betwixt these ranks, and that they 
would flog me all the way, as Iran; and if I ran quick, it would 
be so much the better, as they would quit when I got to the end 
of the ranks. There appeared to be a general rejoicing around 
me, yet, I could find nothing like joy in my breast; but I 
started to the race with all the resolution and vigour I was 
capable of exerting, and found that it was as I had been told, 
for I was flogged the whole way. When I had got near the end of 
the lines, I was struck with something that appeared to me to 
be astick, or the handle of a tomahawk, which caused me to fall 
to the ground. On my recovering my senses, I endeavoured to 
renew my race; but as I arose, some one cast sand in my eyes, 
which blinded me so, that I could not see where to run. ‘They 
continued beating me most intolerably, until I was at length 
insensible; but before I lost my senses, I remember my wish- 
ing them to strike the fatal blow, for I thought they intended 
killing me, but apprehended they were too long about it. 

The first thing I remember was my being in the fort, amidst 
the French and Indians, and a French doctor standing by ine, 
who had opened a vein in my left arm: after which, the inter- 
preter asked me how I did; I told him I felt much pain; the 
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doctor then washed my wounds, and the bruised places of my 
body, with French brandy. As I felt faint, and the brandy smelt 
well, I asked for some inwardly, but the doctor told me, by the 
interpreter, that it did not suit my case. 

When they found I could speak, a number of Indians came 
around me, and examined me, with threats of cruel death if I 
did not tell the truth. The first question they asked me, was, 
how many men were there in the party that were coming from 
Pennsylvania, to join Braddock? I told them the truth, that 
there were three hundred. ‘The next question was, were they 
well armed? I told them they were all well armed, (meaning 
the arm of flesh) for they had only about thirty guns among 
the whole of them; which, if the Indians had known, they 
would certainly have gone and cut them all off; therefore, I 
could not in conscience let them know the defenceless situa- 
tion of these road-cutters. I was then sent to the hospital, and 
carefully attended by the doctors, and recovered quicker than 
what I expected. 

Some time after I was there, I was visited by the Delaware 
Indian already mentioned, who was at the taking of me, and 
could speak some English. ‘Though he spoke but bad English, 
yet I found him to be a man of considerable understanding. 
I asked him if I had done any thing that had offended the 
Indians, which caused them to treat me so unmercifully? He 
said no, it was only an old custom the Indians had, and it was 
like, how do you do; after that, he said, I would be well 
used. I asked him if I should be admitted to remain with the 
French? He said, no — and told me, that, as soon as I re- 
covered, I must not only go with the Indians, but must be 
made an Indian myself. I asked him what news from Brad- 
dock’s army? He said, the Indians spied them every day, and 
he showed me by making marks on the ground with a stick, 
that Braddock’s army was advancing in very close order, and 
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that the Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he 
expressed it) shoot um down all one pigeon. 

Shortly after this, on the gth day of July, 1755, in the morn- 
ing, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then walk with a 
staff in my hand, I went out of the door, which was just by the 
wall of the fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the In- 
dians in a huddle before the gate, where were barrels of 
powder, bullets, flints, &c., and every one taking what suited; 
I saw the Indians also march off in rank entire—likewise the 
French Canadians, and some regulars. After viewing the In- 
dians and French in different positions, I computed them to 
be about four hundred, and wondered that they attempted to 
go out against Braddock with so small a party. I was then in 
high hopes that I would soon see them fly before the British 
troops, and that General Braddock would take the fort and 
rescue me. 

I remained anxious to know the event of this day; and, in 
the afternoon, I again observed a great noise and commotion 
in the fort, and though at that time I could not understand 
French, yet I found that it was the voice of joy and triumph, 
and feared that they had received what I called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old country soldiers speak Dutch: 
as I spoke Dutch, I went to one of them, and asked him, what 
was the news? He told me that a runner had just arrived, who 
said that Braddock would certainly be defeated; that the In- 
dians and French had surrounded him, and were concealed 
behind trees and in gullies, and kept a constant fire upon 
the English, and that they saw the English falling in heaps, 
and if they did not take the river, which was the only gap, and 
make their escape, there would not be one man left alive before 
sundown. Some time after this I heard a number of scalp 
halloos, and saw a company of Indians and French coming in. 
I observed they had a great many bloody scalps, grenadiers’ 
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caps, British canteens, bayonets, &c. with them. They brought 
the news that Braddock was defeated. After that, another 
company came in, which appeared to be about one hundred, 
and chiefly Indians, and it seemed to me that almost every one 
of this company was carrying scalps; after this came another 
company with a number of wagon horses, and also a great 
many scalps. ‘Those that were coming in, and those that had 
arrived, kept a constant firing of small arms, and also the great 
guns in the fort, which were accompanied with the most 
hideous shouts and yells from all quarters; so that it appeared 
to me as if the infernal regions had broke loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about 
a dozen prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied be- 
hind their backs, and their faces and part of their bodies 
blacked—these prisoners they burned to death on the bank of 
Allegheny river, opposite to the fort. I stood on the fort wall 
until I beheld them begin to burn one of these men: they had 
him tied to a stake, and kept touching him with firebrands, 
red-hot irons, &c., and he screaming in a most doleful manner, 
—the Indians in the mean time yelling like infernal spirits. 

As this scene appeared too shocking for me to behold, I re- 
tired to my lodgings both sore and sorry... . 

The morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery 
brought into the fort; the same day I also saw several Indians 
in British officer’s dress, with sash, half moon, laced hats, &c., 
which the British then wore. 

A few days after this the Indians demanded me, and I was 
obliged to go with them. I was not yet well able to march, but 
they took me in a canoe up the Allegheny river, to an Indian 
town [probably Kittanning], that was on the north side of the 
river, about forty miles above Fort Du Quesne. Here I re- 
mained about three weeks, and was then taken to an Indian 
town on the west branch of Muskingum, about twenty miles 
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above the forks, which was called Tullihas,4 inhabited by Dela- 
wares, Caughnewagas and Mohicans. On our route betwixt 
the aforesaid towns, the country was chiefly black oak and 
white oak land, which appeared generally to be good wheat 
land, chiefly second and third rate, intermixed with some rich 
bottoms. 


Ce TE eg fe ee a 
Narrative of Marie Le Roy and Barbara Leininger 





[This account was first published under the title Die Erzaeh- 
lungen von Maria LeRoy und Barbara Leininger, welche 
vierthalb Jahr unter den Indianern gefangen gewesen, undam 
6ten May in dieser Stadt gluchlich angekommen (Philadel- 
phia, 1759). This extract is taken from the English translation 
by Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz printed in the Pennsylvania 
Archives, second series, 7:401-412. The narrative was dictated 
by the two captives, who stated that their purpose in present- 
ing it to the public was “to serve the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, by making them acquainted with the names and circum- 
stances of those prisoners whom we met, at the various places 
where we were, in the course of our captivity.” 

Jean Jacques Le Roy and his family came to America in 
November, 1752, and settled about half a mile from the 
Leininger homestead, near the present site of New Berlin, 
Union County, Pennsylvania; Sebastian Leininger and his 
family had been in America since September, 1748. During the 
Penn’s Creek massacre of October, 1755, a band of Delawares 
killed Marie Le Roy’s father and captured Marie, her brother, 
and a young girl staying with her. Two of the Indians then 
went to the Leininger home where they killed Barbara’s father 


4 At or near the junction of Owl and Mohican creeks in Coshocton County, 
Ohio, where they unite to form the Walhonding or White Woman River. 
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and brother and captured Barbara and hersister, Regina. After 
further pillaging and killing, the Indians on October 18 di- 
vided the spoils, consisting of ten prisoners, fourteen horses, 
and a quantity of provisions. Marie and Barbara and two 
horses fell to the lot of an Indian named Galasko. The follow- 
ing account describes their enforced journey to Kittanning, 
thence to Kuskuski, and finally to Muskingum, from which 
place they made their escape in 1759.] 


We traveled with our new master for two days. He was 
tolerably kind, and allowed us to ride all the way, while he and 
the rest of the Indians walked. Of this circumstance Barbara 
Leininger took advantage, and tried to escape. But she was al- 
most immediately recaptured, and condemned to be burned 
alive. ... Thereupon they made a large pile of wood and set it 
on fire, intending to put her into the midst of it. But a young 
Indian begged so earnestly for her life that she was pardoned 
after having promised not to attempt to escape again, and to 
stop her crying. 

‘The next day the whole troop was divided into two bands, 
the one marching in the direction of the Ohio, the other, in 
which we were with Galasko, to Jenkiklamuhs [Chinklaca- 
moose, now Clearfield], a Delaware town on the West branch 
of the Susquehanna. There we staid ten days, and then 
proceeded to Puncksotonay [Punxsutawney], or Eschentown. 
Marie le Roy’s brother was forced to remain at Jenkiklamuhs. 

After having rested for five days at Puncksotonay, we took 
our way to Kittanny [Kittanning]. As this was to be the place 
of our permanent abode, we here received our welcome, 
according to Indian custom. It consisted of three blows each, 
on the back. They were, however, administered with great 
mercy. Indeed, we concluded that we were beaten merly in 
order to keep up an ancient usage, and not with the intention 
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of injuring us. The month of December was the time of our 
arrival, and we remained at Kittany until the month of Sep- 
tember, 1756. 

The Indians gave us enough to do. We had to tan leather, 
to make shoes (mocasins), to clear land, to plant corn, to cut 
down trees and build huts, to wash and cook. The want of 
provisions, however, caused us the greatest sufferings. During 
all the time that we were at Kittanny we had neither lard nor 
salt; and, sometimes, we were forced to live on acorns, roots, 
grass, and bark. There was nothing in the world to make this 
new sort of food palatable, excepting hunger itself. 

In the month of September Col. Armstrong’ arrived with his 
men, and attacked Kittanny Town. Both of us happened to be 
in that part of it which lies on the other (right) side of the 
river (Alleghany). We were immediately conveyed ten miles 
farther into the interior, in order that we might have no chance 
of trying on this occasion, to escape. The savages threatened to 
kill us. If the English had advanced, this might have happened. 
For, at that time, the Indians were greatly in dread of Col. 
Armstrong’s corps. After the English had withdrawn, we were 
again brought back to Kittanny, which town had been burned 
to the ground. 

There we had the mournful opportunity of witnessing the 
cruel end of an English woman, who had attempted to flee out 
of her captivity and to return to the settlements with Col. 
Armstrong. Having been recaptured by the savages, and 
brought back to Kittanny, she was put to death in an unheard 
of way. First, they scalped her; next, they laid burning splin- 
ters of wood, here and there, upon her body; and then they cut 
off her ears and fingers, forcing them into her mouth so that she 


* Colonel John Armstrong (1717-95), soldier and politician. With a force of three 
hundred men he attacked and razed Kittanning, a base for Indian scalping 
expeditions, on September 8, 1756. 
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had to swallow them. Amidst such torments, this woman lived 
from nine o'clock in the morning until toward sunset, when a 
French officer took compassion on her, and put her out of her 
misery. An English soldier, on the contrary . . . who escaped 
from prison at Lancaster, and joined the French, had a 
piece of flesh cut from her body, and ate it. When she was dead, 
the Indians chopped her in two, through the middle, and let 
her lie until the dogs came and devoured her. 

‘Three days later an Englishman was brought in, who had, 
likewise attempted to escape with Col. Armstrong, and burned 
alive in the same village. His torments, however, continued 
only about three hours; but his screams were frightful to 
listen to. It rained that day very hard, so that the Indians could 
not keep up the fire. Hence they began to discharge gun- 
powder at his body. At last, amidst his worst pains, when the 
poor man called for a drink of water, they brought him melted 
lead, and poured it down his throat. This draught at once 
helped him out of the hands of the barbarians, for he died on 
the instant.... 

Soon after these occurrences we were brought to Fort 
Duquesne, where we remained for about two months. We 
worked for the French, and our Indian master drew our wages. 
In this place, thank God, we could again eat bread. Half a 
pound was given us daily. We might have had bacon, too, but 
we took none of it, for it was not good. In some respects we 
were better off than in the Indian towns; we could not, how- 
ever, abide the French. They tried hard to induce us to forsake 
the Indians and stay with them, making us various favourable 
offers. ... Consequently we declined the offers of the French, 
and accompanied our Indian master to Sackum [Sawcunk, now 
Beaver] where we spent the winter, keeping house for the 
savages, who were continually on the chase. In the spring we 
were taken to Kaschkaschkung [Kuskuski, now New Castle}, 
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an Indian town onthe Beaver Creek. There we again had to clear 
the plantations of the Indian nobles, after the German fashion, 
to plant corn, and to do other hard work of every kind. We 
remained at this place for about a year anda half... . 

[With the advent of the successful Forbes expedition the In- 
dians moved in alarm from their towns in western Pennsyl- 
vania to the Muskingum River in Ohio, where the girls passed 
the winter of 1758-59.| 

In February, Barbara Leininger agreed with an English- 
man, named David Breckenreach (Breckenridge), to escape, 
and gave her comrade, Marie le Roy, notice of their inten- 
tions. ... On the last day of February nearly all the Indians left 
Moschkingo [Muskingum], and proceeded to Pittsburg to sell 
pelts... . On the fourteenth of March, Marie le Roy was sent 
back to the town, in order to fetch two young dogs which had 
been left there; and, on the same day, Barbara Leininger came 
out of her hut and visited a German woman, ten miles from 
Moschkingo. . . . She had made every preparation to ac- 
company us on our flight; but... she had meanwhile become 
Jame, and could not think of going along. She, however, gave 
Barbara the provisions which she had stored, namely, two 
pounds of dried meat, a quart of corn, and four pounds of 
sugar. Besides, she presented her with pelts for mocasins. 
Moreover, she advised a young Englishman, Owen Gibson,‘ to 
flee with us two girls. 

On the sixteenth of March, in the evening, Gibson reached 
Barbara Leininger’s hut, and, ten o’clock, our whole party, 
consisting of us two girls, Gibson, and David Breckenreach, 
left Moschkingo. This town lies on a river, in the country of 


the Dellamottinoes [Wyandot].... 


6 Probably Hugh Gibson. See “An Account of the Captivity of Hugh Gibson 
among the Delaware Indians of the Big Beaver and the Muskingum ... July, 
1756—April, 1759,” in Massachusetts Historical Collections, third series, 


6:141-153 (1887). 
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Presently we found a raft, left by the Indians. Thanking 
God that He had himself prepared a way for us across these 
first waters, we got on board and pushed off. But we were 
carried almost a mile down the river before we could reach the 
other side. ‘There our journey began in good earnest. Full of 
anxiety and fear, we fairly ran that whole night and all next 
day, when we lay down to rest without venturing to kindle a 
fire. Early the next morning, Owen Gibson fired at a bear. The 
animal fell, but, when he ran with his tomahawk to kill it, it 
jumped up and bit him in the feet, leaving three wounds. We 
all hastened to his assistance. The bear escaped into narrow 
holes among the rocks, where we could not follow. On the 
third day, however, Owen Gibson shot a deer. We cut off the 
hind-quarters, and roasted them at night. The next morning 
he again shot a deer, which furnished us with food for that 
day. In the evening we got to the Ohio at last, having made 
a circuit of over one hundred miles in order to reach it. 

About midnight the two Englishmen rose and began to 
work at a raft, which was finished by morning. We got on board 
and safely crossed the river. From the signs which the Indians 
had there put up we saw that we were about one hundred and 
fifty miles from Fort Duquesne. After a brief consultation we 
resolved, heedless of path or trail, to travel straight toward the 
rising of the sun. This we did for seven days. On the seventh 
we found that we had reached [a point opposite] the Little 
Beaver Creek, and were about fifty miles from Pittsburgh. 

And now, that we imagined ourselves so near the end of all 
our troubles and misery, a whole host of mishaps came upon 
us. Our provisions were at an end; Barbara Leininger fell into 
the water and was nearly drowned; and, worst misfortune of 
all! Owen Gibson lost his flint and steel. Hence we had to 
spend four nights without fire, amidst rain and snow. 

On the last day of March we came to a river, Alloquepy 
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[Chartiers Creek], about three miles below Pittsburg. Here 
we made a raft, which, however, proved to be too light to carry 
us across. It threatened to sink, and Marie le Roy fell off, and 
narrowly escaped drowning. We had to put back, and let one 
of our men convey one of us across at a time. In this way we 
reached the Monongahella River, on the other side of Pitts- 
burg, the same evening. 

Upon our calling for help, Col. Mercer’ immediately sent out 
a boat to bring us to the Fort. At first, however, the crew 
created many difficulties about taking us on board. They 
thought we were Indians, and wanted us to spend the night 
where we were, saying they would fetch us in the morning. 
When we had succeeded in convincing them that we were 
English prisoners, who had escaped from the Indians, and that 
we were wet and cold and hungry, they brought us over. ... 

Colonel Mercer helped and aided us in every way which lay 
in hig power. Whatever was on hand and calculated to refresh 
us was offered in the most friendly manner. The Colonel 
ordered for each of us a new chemise, a petticoat, a pair of 
stockings, garters, and a knife. After having spent a day at 
Pittsburg, we went, with a detachment . . . to Fort Ligonier. 
There the Lieutenant presented each of us with a blanket. On 
the fifteenth we left Fort Ligonier ... for Fort Bedford, where 
we arrived in the evening of the sixteenth, and remained a 
week. Thence, provided with passports . . . we traveled in 
wagons to Harris’ Ferry [Harrisburg] and from there, afoot, 
by way of Lancaster, to Philadelphia. 


7 Hugh Mercer (ca. 1725-77), a Scotch physician who had been involved in the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, migrated to America in 1746 or 1747. He was com- 
mandant at Fort Pitt in 1758-59. After the war he settled in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, where he practiced medicine; he was later an officer in the Revolution 
and was killed at the Battle of Princeton. 
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THE BRITISH FRONTIER ADVANCES 


HE English attempts to conquer the Ohio country were 

for nearly five years uniformly unsuccessful. Washing- 
ton’s debacle at Fort Necessity in 1754 was followed the next 
year by the overwhelming defeat of Braddock in the Battle of 
the Monongahela. It was only after three more years that an- 
other serious invasion was attempted by the British, this time 
under the cautious leadership of a canny Scot, General John 
Forbes. Even Forbes’s caution did not prevent the Highlander, 
Major James Grant, with a large reconnoitering force, from 
being disastrously defeated on the hill that still bears his name 
in the business district of the city of Pittsburgh. Forbes, how- 
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ever, his way cleared by the diplomatic Moravian, Post, who 
brought about the defection of the Indians from the French, 
was able on November 25, 1758, to reach the ruins of Fort 
Duquesne, still smoking from the fires set by the hastily depart- 
ing French, and plant the Union Jack above its battlements. 


Journal of Robert Orme 





[Robert Orme, (ca.1725-81), of Devonshire, England, was 
made a lieutenant of the Coldstream Guards on April 24, 1751. 
He accompanied Major-General Edward Braddock to America 
when the latter was sent to command the British and Ameri- 
can troops in the campaign against the French in the Ohio 
country in 1755. In Braddock’s ill-fated expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, Orme served as the general’s aid-de-camp. He 
was wounded during the encounter with the French at the 
Battle of the Monongahela on July 9; after his recovery he re- 
turned to England where he resigned his commission and mar- 
ried the daughter of Lord Charles Townshend. From the 
date of the landing of his ship, the “Norwich,” at Hampton, 
Virginia, in February, 1755, to the time of General Braddock’s 
death on July 13, after the rout of the British forces, Orme 
kept a record of the campaign, including an account of events 
leading up to the expedition, the movements of the troops, the 
vicissitudes of their daily life, and the character of the country 
through which they passed. The route followed by the army 
was, in general, that of the present National Road westward 
from Cumberland, Maryland. The journal is reprinted here, 
in part, from Winthrop Sargent, ed., The History of an Expe- 
dition against Fort Du Quesne in 1755; under Major-General 
Edward Braddock ... Edited from the Original Manuscripts, 
281-358 (Philadelphia, 1855).| 
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June 16th [1755]. We marched from the Camp near Savage 
river to the little meadows, which is about ten miles from Mar- 
tins’ Plantations,! where the first brigade arrived that evening, 
but the second did not all arrive until the 18th. A great part of 
this day’s march was over a bogg which had been very well re- 
paired by Sr John St Clair’s? advanced party with infinite 
labour. 

By these four days’ marches it was found impossible to pro- 
ceed with such a number of carriages. ‘The horses grew every 
day fainter, and many died: and the men would not have been 
able to have undergone the constant and necessary fatigue, by 
remaining so many hours under arms; and by the great ex- 
tent of the baggage the line was extremely weak’ned. 

The General’ was therefore determined to move forward 
with a detachment of the best men, and as little incumbrance 
as possible.... 

[June 19th.] We this day crossed the first branch‘ of the 
Yoxio Geni, which is about four score yards over and knee 
deep. After having marched four miles from the little meadows 
we came up with the rear of the advanced party, and were 
obliged to encamp, as they were then at work in cutting a 


1 Braddock’s army left Fort Cumberland in several divisions June 7-10, and part 
of the army had encamped on June 13 and 14 at Martin’s Plantation, between 
the forks of George’s Creek, a tributary of the North Branch of the Potomac, 
about ten miles west of Cumberland. The encampment on June 15 was near 
the Savage River, another tributary of the Potomac. Little Meadows, where the 
army encamped on June 16, was near Grantsville, Maryland, about twenty 
miles west of Cumberland. 

2Sir John St. Clair, deputy quartermaster-general for the army, had been sent 
ahead to clear the roads. 

® Edward Braddock (1695-1755) entered the British army as an ensign in the 
Coldstream Guards and rose after forty-four years of efficient, though hardly 
distinguished service, to the rank of major-general in 1754. He was sent to 
America as commander-in-chief of the British forces in 1755. 

‘The Little Crossings, a ford of Casselman River, a tributary of the 
Youghiogheny. 
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travers-road over an immense mountain, which could not be 
finished till the next day.... 

[June goth.] we marched about nine miles to Bear Camp 
over a chain of very rocky mountains and difficult passes. We 
could not reach our ground till about 7 of the clock, which 
was three hours later than common, as there was no water, nor 
even earth enough to fix a tent, between the great Mountain 
and this place. 

We halted here two days, having a road to cut in the side of 
a mountain, and some swamps to make passable. ... 

On the 23rd of June we marched from this Camp to the 
Squaw’s fort, making about six miles of very bad road... . 

The 24th of June we marched at five in the morning, and 
passed the second branch of the Yoxhio Geni [Great Cross- 
ings, now Somerfield], which is about one hundred yards wide, 
about three feet deep, with a very strong current. 

In the day’s march, we discovered an Indian Camp, which 
they had just abandoned: our Indians informed us that, by 
their hutts, their number was about one hundred and seventy. 
They had stripped and painted some trees, upon which they 
and the French had written many threats and bravados with 
all kinds of scurrilous language. 

We marched this day about six miles, and at night joined 
the two detachments. ... 

On the 25th, at daybreak, three men who went without the 
centinels, were shot and scalped. Parties were immediately 
sent out to scour the woods on all sides, and to drive in the 
stray horses. 

This day we passed the Great Meadows,’ and encamped 
about two miles on the other side. We this day saw several 
Indians in the woods; the General sent the light horse, our 


5 Great Meadows is at the eastern foot of Chestnut Ridge, in Fayette County. 
Fort Necessity Park is located there. 
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Indians, and some volunteers, to endeavour to surround them, 
but they returned without seeing them. 

About a quarter of a mile from this camp, we were obliged 
to let our carriages down a hill with tackles, which made it 
later than usual before we got to our ground.... 

June the 26th, We marched at five o’clock, but by the ex- 
treme badness of the road could make but four miles. At our 
halting place we found another Indian camp, which they had 
abandoned at our approach, their fires being yet burning. 
‘They had marked in triumph upon trees, the scalps they had 
taken two days before, and a great many French had also 
written on them their names and many insolent expressions.... 
‘This Indian camp was in a strong situation, being upon a high 
rock with a very narrow and steep ascent to the top; it had a 
spring in the middle, and stood at the termination of the In- 
dian path to the Monongehela, at the confluence of Red-stone 
CheGkic.4) 

June 27'h, We marched from the camp of Rock fort® to Gist’s 
plantation, which was about six miles; the road still moun- 
tainous and rocky.... 

June the 28th, The troops marched about five miles to a 
camp on the east side of the Yoxhio Geni [half a mile below 
Connellsville}... . 

June the 30th. We crossed the main body of the Yoxhio Geni, 
which was about two hundred yards broad and about three 
feet deep. The advanced guard passed, and took post on the 
other side, till our Artillery and baggage got over; which was 
followed by four hundred men who remained on the east side 
till all the baggage had passed. 


* Sometimes called the Half King’s Rocks. They are near Washington’s Spring, 
a short distance north of the point where the National Road now crosses the 
crest of Chesnut Ridge. Gist’s Plantation, at the site of Mount Braddock, 
Fayette County, was settled by Christopher Gist, (ca. 1706-59), an agent of the 
Ohio Company, who was with Braddock as a guide. 
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We were obliged to encamp about a mile on the west side, 
where we halted a day to cut a passage over a mountain. This 
day’s march did not exceed two miles... . 

On the first of July, we marched about five miles, but could 
advance no further by reason of a great swamp which required 
much work to make it passable. 

On the 2nd July, we marched to Jacob’s cabin,’ about six 
miles from the camp.... 

July 374, The swamp being repaired, we marched about six 
miles to the Salt Lick Creek [probably Big Sewickley Creek].... 

July 4th. We marched about six miles to Thicketty-run 
[Little Sewickley Creek]; the country was now less moun- 
tainous and rocky, and the woods rather more open, consisting 
chiefly of white oak. 

From this place two of our Indians were prevailed upon to 
go for intelligence towards the French fort; and also (un- 
known to them), Gist, the General’s guide: 

The Indians returned on the 6th, and brought in a French 
officer’s scalp, who was shooting within half a mile of the fort. 
They informed the General that they saw very few men there, 
or tracks; nor any additional works. That no pass was possest 
by them between us and the fort, and that they believed very 
few men were out upon observation. They saw some boats 
under the fort, and one with a white flag coming down the 
Ohio. 

Gist returned a little after the same day, whose account cor- 
responded with their’s except he saw smoke in a valley be- 
tween our camp and Du Quesne. He had concealed himself 
with an intent of getting close under the fort in the night, but 
was discovered and pursued by two Indians, who had very near 
taken him.... 


7 On or near Jacobs Creek, a few miles southeast of Mount Pleasant, Westmore- 
land County. 
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On the 6th July we marched about six miles to Monakatuca 
Camp [several miles southeast of Irwin], which was called so 
from an unhappy accident that happened upon the march. 

Three or four people loitering in the rear of the Grenadiers 
were killed by a party of Indians and scalped. Upon hearing 
the firing, the General sent back the Grenadier company, on 
whose arrival the Indians fled. They were discovered again a 
little after by our Indians in the front, who were going to fire 
upon them, but were prevented by some of our out-rangers, 
who mistaking these our Indians for the enemy, fired upon 
them and killed Monakatuca’s son, notwithstanding they 
made the agreed countersign, which was holding up a bough 
and grounding their arms. ... 

On the 7th July we marched from hence, and quitting the 
Indian path, endeavored to pass the Turtle Creek about 12 
miles from the mouth, to avoid the dangerous pass of the nar- 
rows. We were led to a precipice which it was impossible to 
descend. . . . We therefore encamped here, and marched the. 
next morning about eight miles to the camp near the Monon- 
gahela [now in McKeesport].... 

[July gth.] about 8 in the morning the General made the first 
crossing of the Monongahela® by passing over about one hun- 
dred and fifty men in the front, to whom followed half the car- 
riages. Another party of one hundred and fifty men headed the 
second division; the horses and cattle then passed, and after 
all the baggage was over, the remaining troops, which till then 
possessed the heights, marched over in good order. 

‘The General ordered a halt, and the whole formed in their 
proper line of march.... 

When we got to the other crossing,® the bank on the oppo- 


* At a point known as Braddock’s Upper Ford in the lower part of McKeesport. 
The army followed the western bank of the river through what is now 
Duquesne. 

® Braddock’s Lower Ford, just below the mouth of Turtle Creek. 
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site side not being yet made passable, the artillery and baggage 
drew up along the beach, and halted ’till one, when the 
General passed over... 

When the whole had passed, the General again halted... 

It was now near two o'clock .. . No sooner were the pickets 
upon their respective flanks, and the word given to march, but 
we heard an excessive quick and heavy firing in the front. ‘The 
General imagining the advanced parties were very warmly 
attacked... order’d... the line to halt.... eight hundred men 
were detached from the line... and four hundred were left for 
the defence of the Artillery and baggage... 

The General sent forward an Aid de Camp to bring him an 
account of the nature of attack, but the fire continuing, he 
moved forward himself ... The advanced detachments soon 
gave way and fell back .. . The whole were now got together 
in great confusion. The colours were advanced in different 
places, to separate the men of the two regiments. ‘The General 
ordered the officers to endeavour to form the men, and to tell 
them off into small divisions and to advance with them; but 
neither entreaties nor threats could prevail. 

The advanced flank parties, which were left for the security 
of the baggage, all but one ran in. The baggage was then 
warmly attacked; a great many horses, and some drivers were 
killed; the rest escaped by flight. Two of the cannon flanked 
the baggage, and for some time kept the Indians off: the other 
cannon, which were disposed of in the best manner and fired 
away most of their ammunition, were of some service, but the 
spot being so woody, they could do little or no execution. 

The enemy had spread themselves in such a manner, that 
they extended from front to rear, and fired upon every part. 

The place of action was covered with large trees, and much 
underwood upon the left, without any opening but the road, 
which was about twelve foot wide. At the distance of about two 
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hundred yards in front and upon the right were two rising 
grounds covered with trees. 

When the General found it impossible to persuade them to 

advance, and no enemy appeared in view; and nevertheless a 
vast number of officers were killed, by exposing themselves be- 
fore the men; he endeavored to retreat them in good order; but 
the panick was so great that he could not succeed. During 
this time they were loading as fast as possible and firing in the 
ales 28" 
When the men had fired away all their ammunition and 
the General and most of the officers were wounded, they 
by one common consent left the field, running off with the 
greatest precipitation. About fifty Indians pursued us to the 
river, and killed several men in the passage. The officers used 
all possible endeavours to stop the men, and to prevail upon 
them to rally; but a great number of them threw away their 
arms and ammunition, and even their cloaths, to escape the 
faster. 

About a quarter of a mile on the other side of the river, we 
prevailed upon near one hundred of them to take post upon a 
very advantageous spot, about two hundred yards from the 
road. ... We intended to have kept possession of that ground, 
till we could have reinforced. The General and some 
wounded officers remained there about an hour, till most ofthe 
men run off. From that place, the General sent Mt Washington 
to Colonel Dunbar!® with orders to send waggons for the 
wounded, some provisions, and hospital stores ... to meet him 
at Gist’s plantation, or nearer, if possible. It was found im- 
practicable to remain here, as the General and officers were 
left almost alone; we therefore retreated in the best manner 


10Thomas Dunbar (died 1767), colonel of the Forty-eighth Regiment, was in 
the rear of the expedition with the baggage and supplies, at a site now known 
as Dunbar’s Camp on Chestnut Ridge above the present Uniontown, not far 
from the Summit Hotel. 
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we were able. After we had passed the Monongahela the second 
time, we were joined by Lieutenant Colonel Gage,!! who had 
rallied near 80 men. We marched all that night, and the next 
day, and about ten o’clock that night we got to Gist’s planta- 
tionyah 

July 11*2, Some waggons, provisions, and hospital stores ar- 
rived. As soon as the wounded were dressed, and the men 
had refreshed themselves, we retreated to Colonel Dunbar’s 
Camp, which was near Rock Fort. ‘The General sent a ser- 
jeant’s party back with provision to be left on the road on the 
other side of the Yoxhio Geni for the refreshment of any men 
who might have lost their way in the woods. Upon our arrival 
at Colonel Dunbar’s camp, we found it in the greatest con- 
fusion. Some of his men had gone off upon hearing of our de- 
feat, and the rest seemed to have forgot all discipline. Several 
of our detachment had not stopped ’till they had reached this 
camp. 

It was found necessary to clear some waggons for the 
wounded, many of whom were in a desperate situation; and as 
it was impossible to remove the stores, the Howitzer shells, 
some twelve pound shot, powder, and provision, were des- 
troyed or buried. 

July 13¢h. We marched from hence to the Camp, near the 
great Meadows, where the General died. 


Fournal of Christian Frederick Post 





[Christian Frederick Post (ca.1710-85), an East Prussian, 
was a missionary of the Moravian church in Pennsylvania, 
where he became conversant with the habits of the Indians 


% Thomas Gage (1721-87), who commanded Braddock’s advance corps, rose 
later to be royal governor of Massachusetts and commander-in-chief of the 
British army in North America. 
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and gained their confidence. In 1758 the governor and coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania sent him on two journeys to the West to 
win the Indians to the English cause. He was entirely success- 
ful, and his efforts had much to do with the French evacuation 
of Fort Duquesne. ‘The following account is from The Second 
Journal of Christian Frederick Post, on a Message ... to the 
Indians on the Ohio (London, 1759).| 


[November] 7th [1758]. We arose early, and made all the 
haste we could ... and came before Sun-set, to Loyal-han- 
ning.!? We were gladly received in the Camp by the General! 
and most of the People.... 

8th. At eleven o’Clock the General called the Indians to- 
gether, the Cherokees and Catawbas being present; he spake to 
them in a kind and loving Manner, and bid them heartily wel- 
come to his Camp... 

[gth.] We were escorted by an hundred Men, Rank and File, 
commanded by Captain Haselet; we passed through a Tract of 
good Land, about six Miles on the old trading Path, and came 
to the Creek again, where there is a large fine Bottom, well 
timbered; from thence we came upon a Hill, to an advanced 
Breast-Work,14 about ten Miles from the Camp, well situated 
for Strength, facing a small Branch of the aforesaid Creek; the 
Hill is steep down, perpendicular about twenty Feet on the 


2 On Loyalhanna Creek, the site of Ligonier, Westmoreland County, Colonel 
James Burd had erected a fort in September, 1758, that was later known as 
Fort Ligonier. 

18 John Forbes (1710-59) was a Scot who entered the British army in 1735, 
and after rapid promotions for service in the War of the Austrian Sucession, 
he became brigadier general of the British forces in America. Although ill 
during most of the successful campaign of 1758 against Fort Duquesne, he 
reached the ruins of that fort November 25, and named the spot “Pittsbourg” 
the following day. 

1% Dagworthy’s Breastworks, built by Lieutenant Colonel John Dagworthy, to 
cover the retreat of Major James Grant. The works are located about ten 
miles from Ligonier on a hill overlooking Latrobe. 
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South Side, which is a great Defence; and on the West Side 
the Breast-Work about seven Feet high, where we encamped 
that Night. ... It began to rain. Within five Miles from the 
Breast-Work, we departed from Captain Haselet, he kept the 
old trading Path to the Ohio. Lieutenant Hays was ordered to 
accompany us to the Allegheny River, with fourteen Men. We 
went the Path that leads along the Loyal-hanning Creek, where 
there is a rich fine Bottom, Land well timbered, good Springs 
and small Creeks. ... 

11th. We started early, and came to the old Shawanese 
Town, called Keckkeknepolin,’® grown up thick with Weeds, 
Briars and Bushes, that we scarcely could get through. Pesqui- 
tomen* led us upon a steep Hill, that our Horses could hardly 
get up, and Thomas Hickman’s" Horse tumbled, and rowled 
down the Hill like a Wheel, on which he grew angry, and 
would go no farther with us, and said he would go by himself: 
It happened we found a Path on the Top of the Hill. At three 
o’Clock we came to Kiskemeneco, an old Indian Town [two 
miles below Vandergrift|, a rich Bottom, well timbered, good 
fine English Grass, well watered, and lays waste since the War 
began. We let our Horses feed here, and agreed that Lieuten- 
ant Hays might go back with his Party; and as they were short 
of Provisions, we therefore gave them a little of ours, which 
they took very kind of us. Thomas Hickman could find no 
other Road, and came to us again a little ashamed; we were 
glad to see him, and we went about three Miles farther, where 
we made a large fire.... 

[1gth.] As we were hunting for our Horses, we found 
Thomas Hickman’s Horse dead, which rowled Yesterday down 


* Kickenapauling, an Indian village on Kiskiminetas River near the mouth of 
Loyalhanna Creek, across the river from Saltsburg. Kickenapaulin, after whom 
the village was named, was probably a Delaware. 

** A Delaware chief, a brother of Shingas and King Beaver, both Delaware chiefs. 
"Thomas Hickman was a Delaware Indian, murdered in 1761 by a white man. 
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the Hill. At one o’Clock we came to the Allegheny, to an old 
Shawano ‘Town [Chartier’s Town, now Tarentum], situated 
under a high Hill on the East, opposite an Island of about one 
hundred Acres, very rich Land, well timbered. We looked for 
a Place to cross the River, but in vain; we then went smartly to 
Work, and made a Raft; we cut the Wood and carried it to the 
Water Side. The Wolves and Owls made a great Noise in the 
Night. 

13th. We got up early, and boiled some Chocolate for 
Breakfast, and then began to finish our Rafts; we cloathed our- 
selves as well as we could in Indian Dress; it was about two 
o’Clock in the Afternoon, before we all got over to the other 
Side... We went up a steep Hill, good Land, to the Creek 
Cowewantk, where we made our Fire. They wanted to hunt 
for Meat, and looked for a Road. Captain Bull}® shot a Squir- 
ril, and broke his Gun. I cut Fire-Wood, and boiled some 
Chocolate for Supper. The others came Home and brought 
nothing. Pesquitomen wanted to hear the Writing from the 
General, which we read to them to their great Satisfaction. 
This was the first Night we slept in the open Air.... 

14th. We rose early, and thought to make good Progress on 
our Way. At one o’Clock, Thomas Hickman shot a large Buck, 
and as our People were hungry for Meat, we made our Camp 
there, and called the Water Buck-Run. In the Evening we 
heard the great Guns Fire from Fort Duquesne. Whenever I 
looked towards that Place, I felt a dismal Impression, the very 
Place seemed shocking and dark.... 

15th. We arose early, and had a good Day’s Journey: We 
passed these two Days through thick Bushes of Briars and 
Thorns, so that it was very difficult to come through. We 
crossed the Creek Paquakonink, the Land is very indifferent. 


* Captain Bull was the son of the Delaware chief, Teedyuscung. During Pon- 
tiac’s War he was among the bitterest enemies of the whites. 
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At twelve o’Clock we crossed the Road from Venango to Fort 
Duquesne. We went West towards Kushkushking [New 
Castle] about sixteen Miles from the Fort. We went over a 
large barren Plain, and made our Lodging bya little Run.... 

16th. We met two Indians on the Road, and sat down with 
them to Dinner. They informed us that Nobody was at Home 
at Kushkushking, that one hundred and sixty from that Town 
were gone to War against our Party. We crossed the above- 
mentioned Creek; good Land, but Hilly. We went down a long 
Valley to Beaver Creek, through old Kushkushking, a large 
Spot of Land about three Miles long; they both went with us 
to the Town; one of them rode before us, to let the People 
in the Town know of our coming; we found there but two 
Men and some Women. Those that were at Home received us 
kindly. ... 

17th. ‘There were five French Men in the Town, the rest 
were gone to War. We held a Council with Delaware George, 
delivered him the String and Presents that were sent to him, 
and informed him of the General’s Sentiments, and what he 
desired of them; upon which he agreed and complied to go 
with Mr. Bull to the General. Towards Night Keckkenepalen 
came Home from the War, and told us the disagreeable News, 
that they had fallen in with that Party that had guided us; they 
had killed Lieutenant Hays, and four more, and took five 
Prisoners, the others got clear off. ‘They had a Skirmish with 
them within twelve Miles of Fort Duquesne. Further he told 
us, that one of the Captives was to be burnt, which grieved 
USN 
Nov. 19th. A great many of the Warriors came Home. The 
French had infused bad Notions into the Indians, by means of 
Letters they found upon Lieutenant Hays, who was killed, 
which they falsely interpreted to them.... 

After this, all the young Men were gathered together, Isaac 
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Still!® being in Company. The young men said, “One that had 
but half an Eye, could see that the English only intended to 
cheat them; and that it was best to knock every one of us 
Messengers in the Head....” 

Nov. 20th. ‘There came a great many more together in the 
‘Town, and brought Henry Osten, the Serjeant who was to 
have been burnt. ‘They hallooed the War-Halloo; and the Men 
and Women beat him till he came into the House. It is a 
grievous and melancholy Sight to see our Fellow-Mortals so 
abused. Isaac Still had a long Discourse with the French Cap- 
tain, who made himself great by telling how he had fought 
the English at Loyal-hanning. Isaac rallied him, and said he 
had seen them scalp Horses, and take others for Food; the first 
he denied, but the second he owned. Isaac ran the Captain 
quite down, before them all.... 

These three Days past was precarious Time for us. We were 
warned not to go far from the House, because the People came 
from the Slaughter, having been drove back, were possessed 
with a murdering Spirit .. . In the Afternoon all the Captains 
gathered together in the Middle Town; they sent for us, and 
desired we should give them Information of our Message. 
Accordingly we did... . In the Evening, Messengers arrived 
from Fort Duquesne, with a String of Wampum from the 
Commander, upon which they all came together in the House 
where we lodged. The Messengers delivered their String, with 
these Words from their Father the French King: “My Chil- 
dren, come to me, and hear what I have to say. The English 
are coming with an Army to destroy both you and me. I there- 
fore desire you immediately, my Children, to hasten with all 
the young Men; we will drive the English and destroy them. 
I as a Father will tell you always what is best.” He laid the 


19 Tsaac Stille, a Delaware Indian, was a Moravian convert who acted as in- 
terpreter for Post. 
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String before one of the Captains. After a little Conversation, 
the Captain stood up and said, “I have just heard something 
of our Brethren the English, which pleaseth me much better. 
I will not go; I will not go. Give it to the others, may be they 
will go.”” The Messenger took up again the String, and said, 
‘“‘He won't go, he has heard of the English.” Then all cried out, 
“Yes, yes, we have heard from the English.” He then throwed 
the String to the other Fire Place, where the other Captains 
were, but they kicked it from one to another, as if it was a 
Snake. Captain Peter took a Stick, and with it, flung the String 
from one End of the Room to the other, and said: “Give it to 
the French Captain, and let him go with his young Men; he 
boasted much of his Fighting, now let us see his Fighting. We 
have often ventured our Lives for him, and had hardly a Loaf 
of Bread when we came to him, and now he thinks we should 
jump tq serve him.” Then we saw the French Captain morti- 
fied to the uttermost; he looked as pale as Death. ‘The Indians 
discoursed and joked till Midnight, and the French Captain 
sent Messengers at Midnight to Fort Duquesne. 

Nov. 21st. We were informed that the General was within 
twenty Miles of Fort Duquesne.... 

Nov. 22d. Kitiuskund®® came Home and sent for us, being 
very glad to see us. He informed us, the General [Forbes] was 
within fifteen Miles of the French Fort, that the French had 
uncovered their Houses, and laid the Roofs round the Fort to 
set it on Fire, and made ready to go off, and would demolish 
the Fort, and let the English have the bare Ground... 

The Indians danced round the Fire till Midnight, for Joy 
of their Brethern the English coming... . 

Nov. 24th. We hanged out the English Flag in spite of the 
French, on which our Prisoners folded their Hands, in hope 


% Kittiuskund was a Delaware chief who was killed at the Battle of Bushy 
Run in 1763. 
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that their Redemption was nigh, looking up to God... 

[November 25th.| Isaac Still demanded the Letter, which 
the French had falsely interpreted, that it might be read in 
Publick. Then they called us back, and I Frederick Post found 
it was my own Letter I had wrote to the General. I therefore 
stood up and read it, which Jsaac interpreted. The Indians were 
very well pleased ... the Council broke up. After a little while 
Messengers arrived, and Beaver*! came into our House, and 
gave us the Pleasure to hear that the English had the Field, and 
that the French had demolished and burnt the Place intirely, 
and went off ... We ended this Day with Pleasure and great 
Satisfaction on both Sides... 

[November 2gth.] we went from Kushkushkung, and came 
at five o’Clock to Saccung [Sawcunk, now Beaver], in Company 
with twenty Indians.... 

Dec. 1st. After hunting a great while for our Horses, with- 
out finding them, we were obliged to give an Indian 300 white 
Wampum for looking for them. We bought Corn for 450 
Wampum for our Horses. ... 

[December gnd.] ‘The Beaver Creek being very high, it was 
almost two o’Clock in the Afternoon before we came over the 
Creek; this Land seems to be very rich. I with my Companion, 
Kekiuscund’s Son, came to Logstown, situated on a high Hill. 
On the East End is a great piece of low Land, where the old 
Logstown used to stand. In the new Logstown the French have 
built about thirty Houses for the Indians. ‘They have a large 
Corn Field on the South Side, where the Corn stands un- 
gathered. Then we went farther through a large Tract of fine 
Land, along the River Side. We came within eight Miles of 
Pittsburgh, where we lodged on a Hill in the open Air. It wasa 


*1 King Beaver, or Tamaque, a brother of Shingas and Pisquetomen. He lived 
at the mouth of Beaver River, but also had houses at Kuskuski and Kittanning. 
He died in Ohio about 1770. 
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cold Night, and I had forgot my Blanket, being packed upon 
Mr. Hays Horse. Between Saccung and Pittsburgh, all the 
Shavanos Towns are empty of People. 

3d. We started early, and came to the River by Pittsburgh; 
we called that they should come over and fetch us, but their 
Boats having gone adrift, they made a Raft of black Oak Pal- 
lisadoes, which sunk as soon as it came into the Water. We 
were very hungry, and staid on that Island ... While I waited 
here, I saw the General march off from Pittsburgh, which 
made me sorry that I could not have the Pleasure of speaking 
with him. Towards Evening our whole Party arrived, upon 
which they fired from the Fort with twelve great Guns, and 
our Indians saluted again three Times round with their small 
Arms. By Accident, some of the Indians found a Raft hid in the 
Bushes, and Mr. Hays coming last, went over first with two 
Indians. They sent us but a small Allowance, so that it would 
not serve each round. I tied my Belt a little closer, being very 
hungry, and nothing to eat. It snowed, and we were obliged 
to Sleep without any Shelter. In the Evening they throwed light 
Balls from the Fort, at which the Indians started, thinking they 
would fire at them; but seeing it was not aimed at them, they 
rejoiced to see them fly so high. 

4th. We got up early and cleared a Place from the Snow, cut 
some fire Wood, and hollowed till we were tired. Towards 
Noon Mr. Hays came with a Raft, and the Indian Chiefs went 
over ... In the Afternoon some Provision was sent over, but a 
small Allowance. When I came over to the Fort, the Council 
with the Indians was almost at an End. I had a Discourse with 
Colonel Bouquet” about the Affairs, Disposition, and Resolu- 
tion of the Indians. 


* Colonel Henry Bouquet (1719-65), a Swiss mercenary soldier who accompanied 
Forbes on the expedition to take Fort Duquesne. Later he broke the Indian 
revolt under Pontiac by a decisive victory at Bushy Run in 1763. 
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I drawed Provision for our Journey to Fort Ligonier, and 
baked Bread for our whole Company: Towards Noon the In- 
dians met together in a Conference. ... Colonel Bouquet set 
out for Loyalhanon; the Indians got some Liquor betwen ten 
and eleven o’Clock. One Mohock died, the others fired Guns 
three times over him; at the last Firing one had accidentally 
loaded his Gun with a double Charge; this Gun burst to Pieces 
and broke his Hand clean off; he also got a hard Knock on his 
Breast, and in the Morning at nine o’Clock he died, and they 
buried them in that Place, both in one Hole. 

6th. It was a cold Morning; we swam our Horses over the 
River, the Ice running violently. . . . we set out from Pitts- 
burgh,and came within fifteen Miles of the Breast-work, where 
we encamped. It snowed, and we made a little Cabbin of 
Hides. 

December 7th. Our Horses were fainting, having little or 
no Food. We came that Day about twenty Miles to another 
Breast-work, where the whole Army had encamped on a Hill, 
the Water being far to fetch. 

8th. Between Pittsburgh and Fort Ligonier the Country 
is hilly, with rich Bottoms, well timbered, but scantily watered. 
We arrived at Fort Ligonier in the Afternoon about four 
o’Clock, where we found the General very sick, and therefore 
could have no Opportunity to speak with him.... 

14th. The General intended to go, but his Horses could 
not be found. They thought the Indians had carried them off. 
They hunted all Day for the Horses but could not find them. I 
spoke to Colonel Bouquet ... and desired him to let us have 
some Money, that we might buy Necessaries. Provisions, and 
every Thing is exceeding dear. One Pound of Bread cost a 
Shilling; one Pound of Sugar four Shillings, a Quart of Rum 
seven Shillings and six Pence, and so in Proportion. . . 

16th. Mr. Hays being a hunting, was so lucky as to find 
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the General’s Horses, and brought them home, for which the 
General was very thankful to him. 

ivth. Mr. Hays being desired by Major Halket to go and 
look for the other Horses, went but found none. 

18th. The General told me to hold myself ready to go with 
him down the Country. ... 

25th. The People in the Camp prepared for a Christmas 
Frolick, but I kept Christmas in the Woods by myself... . 

27th. ‘Towards Noon the General set out; which caused a 
great Joy amongst the Garrison, which had hitherto lain in 
Tents, but now being a smaller Company, could be more com- 
fortably lodged. It snowed the whole Day. We encamped by 
a Beaver Dam, under Laurel-Hill. 

28th. We came to Stony Creek [just east of Stoyestown|, 
where Mr. Quicksell is stationed.... 

[29th.] We encamped on this Side under the Alegheny Hill. 

goth. Very early I hunted for my Horses, but in vain, and 
therefore was obliged to carry my Saddle-Bags and other Bag- 
gage on my Back. The Burden was heavy, the Roads bad, 
which made me very tired, and came late to Bedford. 
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COMMERCE, THE HANDMAID OF PEACE 


HE French canoes had hardly disappeared up the Alle- 

gheny after the evacuation of Fort Duquesne before the 
traders with their pack horses were once more traversing the 
well-remembered trails to the Indian villages. ‘The Indians, 
however, had become accustomed to trading at the Forks and 
often came in to Pittsburgh; in consequence the Pennsylvania 
commissioners of Indian affairs and every important trading 
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concern maintained a store there. Asa result, Pittsburgh from 
the first had the air of an emporium, a characteristic that it was 
never to lose. 





Journal of James Kenny, 1759 


[James Kenny was a Chester County Quaker who in 1759 
went to Pittsburgh in charge of some trade goods intended as 
a present for the Indians. To avoid hostile Indians who beset 
the Forbes Road, Kenny made the journey via the Braddock 
Road. The following account is taken from his journal in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 37:395-449 


(1913).] 


[April] goth [1759].—It Rained a good deal in ye night & 
this morning, but abating awhile we got up y¢ horses & loaded 
them, covering each load. It rained smartly whilst we were 
loading, but I was for getting over ye Big Youghogany least it 
should rise too high for us; but we got over safe, one blanket 
falling off as we crossed & it floating down about 40 perches 
one of ye drivers Thomas Mercer stripped all off & waided up 
to his armpits & brought it out, & so we encamped near yé river 
upon a little creek-side, as there was no more good pasture un- 
til we go to ye Great Meadows.! This evening James Hammons 
& John Mickle killed a bear, which is good eating. 

21st.—Proceeded to y¢ Great Meadows. . . . 

24th.—Set off this morning & came to Guest’s Place? & met 
an express going to Cumberland. I received a letter from Sam- 


1Great Meadows is at the eastern foot of Chestnut Ridge, in Fayette County. 
Fort Necessity Park is located there. 

2 Gist’s Plantation, on the site of Mount Braddock, Fayette County. Christopher 
Gist had a settlement there as early as 1753, but had temporarily abandoned 
it after Braddock’s defeat in 1755. He returned after the successful Forbes 
Campaign. 
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uel,’ the express & ye letter mentioning of many people killed 
& taken on yé other road. 

25th.—Proceed’d today to a Bottom upon Redstone Creek, 
about 9 miles from Guest’s Place. . . . In this Bottom grows 
plenty of Clover, & I found some pieces of Stone Coal that 
burns well. 

26th._Came to ye mouth of Redstone Creek upon ye Mo- 
nongahela & piled up our goods & covered them; it rained in ye 
night. 

27th.—We spent this day in making a bark canoe. It thund- 
ered & rained this night. 

28th.—Like for a wet day yé¢ lads killed a deer & a cub Bear. 
We have made ye canoe... 

30th.—Got to Pittsburgh about ten of ye clock this day, 
where I found Samuel sick of ye Measels. .. . 

[ May] 15th.—Some of y¢ soldiers being out hunting over ye 
Monongahela, were fired on by some French Indians one killed 
& 2 missing. A party sent out, who buried ye man & found ye 
blood of two Indians that was killed or wounded & carried 
OLN te: 

215t.—Being almost out of provisions, there was some hints 
that we must soon eat horses & dogs, if relief did not soon 
COWLES 

30th.—Returned Thomas Kenton & ye pack horses being 
pressed again. Six men of y¢ company killed as they went to 
Ligonier & almost all being eat by ye wolves when they re- 
turned, so buried them... . 

[ June] 7th.—Two horses came from yé far side into yé Is- 
land; ye soldiers brought them over & put them to plow, but 
this morning both got off hoppled together. . 


* Samuel Lightfoot, Jr., of Philadelphia, who had preceded Kenny to Pittsburgh 
over the route of Forbes’s army through Bedford and Ligonier, to arrange for 
the disposition of the goods. 
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[17th.]—The officers expected to be attacked here by yé 
French all ye men taken into yé¢ Fort. 

18th._This Morning arrived y¢ command with Croghan‘ 
& many bullocks ... 

29th.—This day there was a Dutchman killed & scalped by 
going without ye sentry to a spring for water, & a soldier that 
was in his company very narrowly escaped, being shot thro’ y¢ 
shirt, & run close by some of ye enemy. I seen them shoot three 
times at him. It is told by ye Indians, that there is about 100 of 
yc enemy & that we are to be attacked soon. One French man 
is said to have swam over y¢ Monongahela above this place & 
to get opposite to us on y¢ hill, where he viewed ye Fort, then 
swam back down yé river, & is on y¢ island opposite with our 
Indians. 

goth.—_Frightful was ye rumours yesterday evening of our 
being attaked here, so that almost all our Indians went to 
lodge over ye river; one requested to lodge in our house, which 
being granted, he went off. This morning Capt. Clayton by y¢ 
Colonel’s® orders came to all of us store-keepers advising us to 
have our goods ready to be carried into y¢ fort in case of an 
attacks. 

[July] 12th.—This day ye Colonel has issued orders for all 
of ye Traders & others to appear on ye parade under arms, & 
that they have all their skins & goods made into small handy 
bundles, that one man might carry them in order to have them 
in y¢ Fort in case of an alarm. 

13th.—This day orders issued that all our goods should be 
carried into ye Fort, as y¢ provisions are out & ye milch cows to 
be killed tomorrow, in case of ye enemy hearing of this & should 
attempt to take y¢ place, that these houses must be set on fire, 


“ George Croghan. See note, page 3. 
6 Hugh Mercer (ca. 1725-77), physician and soldier, was commandant at Fort 
Pitt at this time. He was killed at the battle of Princeton. 
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otherwise ye enemy might shelter in ye houses, which has been 
complied with. 

14th.—This morning before we were out of bed ye Sergeant 
Major came and told us that our houses must be pulled down, 
which was executed, only ye house built for ye Provinial 
Comissioners where y¢ Guard is to be. We moved our goods in 
on yé¢ loft in y¢ Colonel’s house, so we are got to live in a tent 
again. We are out of bread, but some milch cows being killed, 
we had some meat & some Indian corn a little boiled for 
gainer... 2092 

15th.—This day y¢ men were kept very busy pulling down 
houses that stood in yé glasis [ glacis] of ye Fort & repairing ye 
glasis ... 

16th.—The garrison goes on repairing y¢ Fort & ye milch 
cows are almost all killed for meat... 

[g2nd.] Geo. Allen® is taken sick ye evening before last & 
remains poorly, & last evening Samuel Lightfoot taken with ye 
Flux; he has taken physick. 

23d.—Samuel & Geo. remain very poorly, have applied to ye 
Doctor, so that when our fear of y¢ enemy is over in some re- 
spect, we are in danger of sickness, y¢ weather being very warm. 
Geo. Allen got out of all patience this night, until I gave him 
20 drops Laudanum. 

24th.—Today our patients still remain bad, I gave Samuel 
some herbs boiled in milk, which for some time gave ease but 
after returned; he took a dose of Rhubarb of ye Doctor... . 

26th.—Last night George took about 30 drops I gave him of 
Dr Paschal’s Arcanam, that assisted his stomach. To night the 
Doctor said he could not be worse; sent him a small brown 
powder, which George was afraid to take, but happened well 
without it. Samuel remains bad, he took six bouleses of Specif- 
ick Vegitable yesterday, & today has a decoction of ye same 


* George Allen, a trader, had been appointed an Indian agent in March. 
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powders boiled in % galln water to 1 Qut 3iii [three ounces] 
Loaf Sugar, infused in y¢ whole.... 

29th.—I am taken amiss myself, with symptoms of ye Flux; 
I got one of ye men nurses of ye Hospital, to come to tend 
Samuel. 

3oth.—I got some soldiers to help me this morning to worm 
skins, altho’ I am not well. Samuel is so weak I think he will 
not recover. This evening about 5 o’clock, Samuel Lightfoot 
departed this life, being somewhat light headed towards y¢ last. 

31st.—We buried Samuel Lightfoot very Quitely. Having 
no liquor all who went to ye grave behaved sober & seemed 
concerned; more would have come had they known yé time, 
but we asked only a few & about go or 40 came, as burying a 
dead man is thought but a light matter at garrisons. . . . 

[August] g0th.—Croghan has a black eye this morning & I 
have been informed, that he was drunk & fought with ye In- 
dians, & that Teedyuscung [a Delaware chief] gave him ye 
black eye . . . This day are come a party from Virginia of 
great Sutlers, brought some cattle & sheep. . . . 

[24th.] They have set to build a saw mill on y¢ other side of 
ye main river, down in sight of ye Fort, being on y¢ South side 
& there are g saws going in one pit at yeold fort... . 

27th.—This day came here about 100 horses loaded with 
oats chiefly . . . I measured a fish, being a Pike, & it was four 
feet long and weighed 20 lbs. ye inwards being cleaned out. 

28th.—A Buffalo Fish caught weighed about go Ib., ye scales 
being larger than Pennies. 

29th.—This day ye General’ arrived here with his Train & 
set of music—he was very plainly dressed & seems not proud. 
Many bullocks & other provisions arrived. . . . 

[September] 6th.—Agreed with a Sutler to have my skins 
taken in wagons to Cumberland @ 26/8. 


7 John Stanwix (1690-1766) succeeded Forbes and built Fort Pitt. 
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[8th.] I set off this day about one o’clock. (Writing in ye 
woods by fire light.) 

gth.—Having hired a little creature at 184 pr day to Cumber- 
land & run y¢ hazard of loosing it, we came to y¢ lowest fording 
of Monongahela (going through Braddock’s Field)8 in ye eve- 
ning & there being a great rain two night before, raised ye 
river so as we could not cross with small creatures without 
swimming... 

10th.—Set off soon next morning keeping y¢ same path most 
of ye day, thinking it would bring us to Guest’s place, finding 
many warriors encamping places, being their path. . . . 

11¢h.—Set off this morning & abot noon came to Youghy & 
soon on y¢ Road. About three miles below Guest’s Place came 
up with ye wagons, betwixt Dunbar’s encampment® & ye 
Meadows .. . 

12th.—This day we stop’d by ye Great Meadows .. . 

13th._Came to ye Upper Crossing of Youghy [Great Cross- 
ings, now Somerfield]... . 

[14¢h.] Ye South Branch of Pottomock people are in droves 
along y¢ road, going to Pittsburgh, some with flour & some with 
corn oats butter cheese &c. The day I overtook ye wagons, I 
met Col. Burd!® of Penn? & a party with wagons & pack-horses 
going to y¢ mouth of Redstone Creek to build some store- 
houses, in order to have yé carriage on this road to go from 
thence down y¢ Monongahela to Pittsburgh .. . 

15th.—_We came to little Youghy [Little Crossings, near 
Grantsville] met a man going with liquor to Redstone, also a 
small party of soldiers with some bullocks. 

16th.—We came to George’s Creek within about 12 miles of 


® On the east bank of the Monongahela just north of the mouth of Turtle Creek. 
Here General Braddock was defeated by the French and Indians on July 9, 1755. 
® See note, page 67. 

7 James Burd (1726-93), a Scotsman by birth, was active as an officer of the 
Pennsylvania militia during the French and Indian War. 
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Cumberland. It rained ye most of y¢ way. I only brought about 
5 lb. bread from Pittsburgh & two Neats Tongues, which 
were exhausted by ye time I overtook ye wagons. 

17th.—It rained most of ye night, but had a good day & came 
into Cumberland. 


Journal of James Kenny, 1761-63 


[The Pennsylvania commissioners of Indian affairs had 
established a trading post at Fort Pitt, and Kenny returned 
there in 1761 as assistant to Josiah Davenport, the agent. Ken- 
ny’s journal for 1761-63 is found in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, 37:1-47, 152-201 (1913).| 


[ May] 27th [1761].—I & my brother & two other Men went 
to see ye Coal Pit on land in ye Mountain Side [Mount Wash- 
ington] over ye Monongahela; ye Mountain is so high & steep 
that its with Care & difficulty people gets up to it, but its easy 
got, as ye bank of it being dug away a Piece, its level ground 
from ye Cole & ye Coal is in a Bank fronting like a upright 
Wall in ye Hill side they put it into bags & tunbles them 
down yé hill. 

6mo.—We went over y¢ Mountain, I being desirous to see y¢ 
Land on yé other side & its rich on y¢ Mountain & down yé 
other side, we came to a Smart Run [Saw Mill Run] but 
bound’d with Hills & draughts Close to ye Run, its on this Run 
ye Saw Mill is built, we went down to it & it seems to look well, 
ye Men that lived at it inform’d us that at about three miles 
distance there begun a Body of fine Rich Land & pritty Level. 
. .. two Warior’s Paths took off there abouts... 

[July] gth.—Last Night, after many of y¢ People were gone 
to Bed there was Eight or Nine Guns went off at ye uper end 
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of ye Town by the Monongahela, which caus’d such an alarm 
that all ye People Hurried for their Lives; ye Soldiers & Milita 
got under Arms expecting ye Enemy was realy come to attack 
y® Place; ye Women & some Men Carrying bundles of their 
goods into yé fort. We got up being in bed & My Brother & two 
other men that was in ye house was for going into ye fort. I 
walk’d toward ye Monongahela & back to ye House, hearing no 
more Shooting, I told my brother as I had at first, I did not 
believe there was any Enemy, so we sat down by ye Door & seen 
y¢ Hurry, untill in about half an hour we heard it was men 
desarting & they fired on them kill’d one & Wound’d another, 
ye one that was kill’d is said to be one that rob’d a Store 
here lately... 

7mo. 11th.—I think Drunkenness & feighting is much abated 
in this end of ye Town to what it was & some of ye Ordinary 
Houses is moved from here . . . 

20th.—Notwithstanding ye strict orders against selling or 
giving y¢ Indians Strong liquors, they frequently get too much 
of it amongst ye Traders & sutlers, some treating them with 
Punch to draw their custom .. . 

[21st.] Iapply’d some time since to ye Collon!#! to allow me 
one of ye Provincials to assist in this Store as both General 
Standwix & Moncton! alow’d of it, but, his Answer was that 
they were so necessiat’d for to get ye fort put in better order & 
to have work done, there could not a Man be spair’d, & I think 
they are very deligent ye Drum beats as its light in ye morning 
to set all to Work & holds it untill ye Gun fires late after sun 
Down. Mostly ye works going on are ye fort Banks raising 
higher, a fine large Stone House, a Building in ye S. E. Corner 
* Colonel Henry Bouquet (1719-65), who had accompanied Forbes on the ex- 
pedition to take Fort Duquesne in 1758, was at this time supervising and 
strengthening the western forts. 


™ General Robert Monckton (1726-82) was commander in 1760-61 of the mili- 
tary district that included Pittsburgh. 
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of ye fort for a Governor’s House, Stone quarring & Squairing 
for the House, quarying for Lime & Burning y¢ Same, Making 
& Burning Brick, & farming & Gardening, having a fine In- 
cloasure under Indian Corn & divers things, Mowing & Hay- 
making abroad up both Rivers... . 

[ August] 4!”.—Levy’s!® Negro run away with y¢ Indians last 
Night. A young man Call’d W™ Ramsey'4 has made two little 
Boats being squair at ye sterns & joined together at y¢ sterns by 
a Swivel makes ye two in form of one Batoe, but will turn 
round shorter than a boat of y¢ same length, or raise with more 
safty in falls & in case of stricking Rocks; he has also made an 
Engine that goes with Wheels inclose’d in a Box to be worked 
by one Man by sitting on y¢ end of ye Box & treding on Trad- 
dles at bottom with his feet setts ye wheels agoing which works 
scullers or short Paddles fixed over ye gunnels turning them 
Round yé under ones always laying hold in ye water will make 
ye Battoe goe as if two men Rowed & he can steer at ye same 
time by lines like plow lines. . . . 

10¢2.—The Indians that deal at our Store, often want to 
stay in y¢ House at Nights while they remain here, & often 
want Victuals; they also want to bring their Squas to lie with 
at Night, which I Object against, letting them know that they 
shall bring none such to Sleep in our House, & having shut out 
two Squas last Night, they kept throwing Stones on y¢ House 
& Door after we went to bed, untill we went out & threaten’d 
them away. So many Roberies Commited here at Nights that 
all Noise tends to keep me from Sleep & yé fleeas together, that 
I get but little Sleep... . 

[September] 14!2.—-About ye 14th Inst Jno Bartram! ye 
botanist & Member of y¢ Royal Society came here, who I was 


18 Levi Andrew Levy was a Pennsylvania trader and land speculator. 

1 Other entries in Kenny’s Journal indicate that William Ramsey was a Quaker 
who fled from Maryland to escape a debt. He died at Pittsburgh, January 2,1762. 
% John Bartram (1699-1777), of Philadelphia, was America’s first native botanist. 
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glad to see & well receiv’d by Collo! Bouquet & ye officers. 
About this time one of y¢ most reserv’d men in appearance 
amongst y¢ officers call’d Jams Miller, Chirugen of y¢ Garrison, 
Cut his own throat at Night in his Room with two Rayzors, 
which affect’d ye People very much in General; he had been at 
times Hipt or Lunatick.... 

[215¢.] walk’d this evening out about Grant’s hill & view’d 
some of Mens Bones that lies about yet. ... 

[ October] 8h.~There is a Proclamation from Collo! John- 
son!6 Posted up here for all ye Indian Traders to Adhere to, y¢ 
Prices of ye Goods that is now fix’d at a more benefishal profit 
than here before; all ye Traders to have a Pass from St Wm 
Johnson or George Croughan Esqr else ye Commanding ofh- 
ciers at each Post are forbid to let them Trade.... 

15¢2,—About this time I went to get Coal over ye Mountain 
South side of ye Monongahela about 1% Miles from ye sd 
River with four men & 3 Horses caried them in bags to ye 
River & brot home at night in a flat abot 40 Bushel fine Coal 
being dug out before. I kill’d a Turkey. ... 

[ November] 18‘*.—Butter is brought here by ye Cask @ 144 
& 134 and 1 Shilling pt lb, Turnips for one Dollor pt Bushell, 
being raised here. 

19¢”,—The Fort Banks here is very near raise’d, which makes 
it look much Stronger than it was in times of more danger by 
accounts, y¢ front next y¢ Inhabitants being of Brick and Cor- 
ners of ye Angles of Hewn Stone, about [?] foot High ye Back 
part next y¢ Point where y¢ two Rivers Meets being of Earth & 
soded all so that it grows thick of long Grass that was done last 
year & they have Moov’d y¢ Bank several times this Summer its 
four Squair with a Row of Barracks along each Squair three 
Rows of which are Wooden frame work & ye Row on ye Bank 


16 Sir William Johnson (1715-74), a native of Ireland, was the British superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs. He lived in the Mohawk Valley, New York. 
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side next y¢ point is Brick also a large Brick House built this 
summer in y¢ South East Corner of ye Roof being now aputing 
on, having fine Steps at ye Door of Hewn free Stone, a Cellar all 
under it, at ye Bank Side of ye Barracks opens ye Doors of yé 
Magazines Vaults & Dungeons lying under ye Great Banks of 
Earth thrown out of ye Great Trinches all Round in these are 
kept ye Strores of Amunition &c & Prisoners that are to be tried 
for their Lives, in these Vaults are no light but as they carry 
Lanthorns, on y¢ South East Bastion stands a High Poal like a 
Mast & top Mast to Hoist ye flag on which is Hoisted on every 
first Day of ye Week from about Eleven to One o’Clock & on 
State Days &c there are three Wells of Water wall’d in ye fort, 
& a Squair of Clear Ground in yé inside of about 2 Acres. 

20!h,_J have been Inform’d by a Young Man that was or- 
der’'d by y¢ Commanding Officer, Collonel Bouquet (this 
Sumer), to Number all y¢ Dwelling Houses. without ye Fort 
marking the number on each Door that there was above one 
Hundred Houses! but ye Highest number I have seen by beter 
accot there is 150 Houses, to take notice of I think was Seventy 
Eight, these being ye Inhabitants of Pittsburgh, where two 
years ago I have seen all ye Houses that were without ye Little 
Fort they had then, thrown Down, only One, which stands yet, 
also two that was within that little fort is now standing being 
ye Hospital now, all y¢ rest being Built since, which if ye Place 
continues to Increase near this manner it must soon be very 
large, which seems likely to me. 

215t,—As to ye Government of y¢ Place at ptsent ye Chief Laws 
have been Out by ye General’s Orders, which are Viz 1st That 
all Subjects may by applying to ye Chief Enginear Build 
Houses, but none to Sell or Rent any; that no person shall buy 


i7“A Return of the N° of Houses, of the Names of the Owners and N° of Men 
Women & Children in Each House Fort Pitt April 14‘ 1761,” in the Bouquet 
Papers, gives the number of houses as 160 and the number of inhabitants, in- 
cluding soldiers, totals 332. 
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of ye Indians, Horses nor Bells, &c. . . . To Sell no Rum or 
Strong Liquor nor give to Indians on Pain of Having their 
Houses pull’d Down, & ye Transgressors being banished the 
place. ‘There was also some time ago, restrections about Selling 
the Indians Powdr & Lead to exceed five pounds for one man at 
Once of Each & that there must be no dealing in Trade after ye 
Evening Gun is fired after Sun Down. Some people have had 
their Houses pull’d Down for ye Brech of some of these Laws 
& themselves Banish’d. ... 

[December] 15t.—Many of ye Inhabitants here have hired a 
School Master & Subscrib’d above Sixty Pounds for this Year 
to him, he has about ‘Twenty Schollars, likewise y¢ Soberer sort 
of People seemes to Long for some publick way of Worship, so 
y¢ School Master Reads ye Littany & Common Prayer on ye 
first Days to a Congregation of different Principels (he being 
a Prisbiterant) where they behave very Grave (as I hear), on ye 
occasion y¢ Children also are brought to Church as they Call 
it! Re 
8th.—The Head Sennica Warior dealt Seven large Bucksins 
with me, when many of them Croud’d in ye Store being very 
Theivish (ye Agent being out) ye Warior seem’d not easy 
pleas’d with his full Pay which he took in Powdr, so I gave him 
a Loaf of Bread which was satisfactory to them; one of them 
bringing a small Skin want’d Brass Wire for it, but could hardly 
please himself amongst a variety of sorts, telling me to hand 
more, which I looked upon it as a Stratagem to keep me bussie 
that ye others might have oppertunity to Steal something. 
Several of ’em want’d to get behind ye Counter but I always 
turn’d em back & all they got was a Handful of salt. One took 
out a kegg that stood behind ye door, whilst my Brother just 
step'd out, so I turn’d them all out & ye Hindmost stop’d by ye 
door & bege’d for a Little Salt, so I gave him a Handfull he 
being disappoint’d in Stealing of it... . 
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1144,—The Monongahela shut up last night & ye People 
Crosses on y¢ Ice; to Day ye Hunters comes in with their Skins 
& plenty of meat... . 

224,—Its Less or more Snow every Night & generaly dull 
Weather. I understand by Josiah Devenport who was lately up 
at Clappam’s place!® that ye Old Collonel Lives like some 
Prince, keeps many Hands at Work; rais’'d many Hundrd 
Bushell Corn this Sumer, but ye Turkeys like to destroy much 
of it, they were so thick about in his Corn fields, that they Shot 
a Heap of them—yé place situate at ye Mouth of Sweekly Creek 
on Foxnigani [ Youghiogheny]... . 

315t,—I tho’t I felt a Shock of an Earthquake in yenight. . . . 

[January] 8th [1762].—Having Rain’d to Day & thaw’d, so 
that y¢ Ice broke up this Evening & ye Rivers Rose very fast; 
we had haul’d ye Batoe before as we tho’t far enough up ye 
Bank, but yé¢ Increase of ye flood caus’d us to tend her almost 
all night, ye Water got round her & ye Rivers drove thick & 
rugged all over with Ice. 

g't.—This Morning ye flood increasing still we had ye 
Bato up to y¢ Door, by Noon yé Street fronting our door 
undt water; many People brot Goods to us for preserva- 
tion; got going with Canoes between ye Houses & Batoes, I 
set to work & got all our peltry up stairs & ye Wollings 
&c up about Dusk ye water got to power into our Celler 
increasing with ye Same progress as at first ye Celler having no 
Wall but mud banks we conclud’d to shut all ye Doors fast & 
make our escape, y¢ Ice driving thick between us & ye Fort— 
some fellows waiting with a Canoe gave umbrage to us so that 
Josiah return’d out of ye Batoe & stay’d some Houres but fell 
out twice & had to swim till taken up several Ind1s stay’d till 


* Colonel William Clapham had served on the Susquehanna frontier during the 
French and Indian War. By 1762 he had settled with his family near the present 
West Newton, Westmoreland County, on the Youghiogheny River. 
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I went then went out having difficulty to get thro ye Ice. 

10!2,-T got into Col! Burd’s House (with my Brother & 
Jams McMullen) on ye Hill without ye fort where ye School is 
kept; this morning went with a batoe from ye Hill round ye 
fort & into ye Gate where Col! Bouquet, Lieut Gord», Ensign 
Price got in with us, they being walking on ye Bank, so row’d 
them thro yé fort to their quarters. Seen our House standing 
ye Water up to y¢ Window shutters; something geting against 
y¢ Door could not get it open. Josiah stay’d in ye fort. Toward 
Noon ye Water began to abate & at Dusk I & my Brother & a 
Lad came to our house in a Canoe, got y¢ Kitchen Door open’d 
run in y¢ Canoe to yé Stairs gave each of them Choice to goe & 
take ye Canoe back or sleep up stairs, they chusing ye Later I 
took ye Canoe back & stay’d this night left them in ye House; 
found our Bitch & Pups safe up stairs & ye Racoon below. 

11#,—Came Josiah to call me up soon this morning to go to 
our house not knowing I had plac’d lodgers in it last night, so 
we went, in a boat round from yé fort Gate to ye House, got in, 
made two fires in y¢ Hearths & got to Cleaning ye House, ye 
Celler full Water & ye Bank much fallen in. Befor evening ye 
Water fell that ye Street got bare. Many Houses drove away & 
y¢ New Banks of y¢ fort Broke down very low. Many Goods wet 
& Damaged, ye Water geting into y¢ Magazines has I believe 
Wet all ye Amunition & our powdr also. . . . 

[February] 4th.—It’s been two Days of fine, thawing, Sun- 
shine, I have a Pet Racoon a Pet Raven & a Young Spannale 
Puppy come of Lieut Moyer’s Bitch which he gave me, I hav- 
ing sav’d them in y¢ time of ye Deluge or Inundation. 

Prices of y¢ following Goods here Current: Flour in fall 
35/pt cwt now 4o/pt cwt; Loaves Bread g1b 1/; fresh Beef pr Ib 
74; Mutten in fall 64 & 44; Veal do; Butter in Casks 1/ & 
1/14 & 1/2 & fresh Butter 2/ in sumt & fall to 2/6 pt 1b; Milk in 
Sumr 34 44 pr qt & now 84 pr qt; plenty Deers Meat & Beans 
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@ 24 pr lb & ‘Turkeys 1/6 to 2/6; Deers Tallow & Buffeloes 34 
pt !b; Bears Oyle 44; fall Deer Skins 1/6; Sumr 1/10; Indn 
Dress’d 3/; Beaver 1 Doller; foxes 2/ & Cats; Otters & Bears, 
6/ each; Elks ditto; Racoons 1/6; Fishers 3/... . 

[March] 37™4.—We got our Garden finish’d pailing, that was 
swept away with ye flood. Some Pack Horses come up with 
Flour, Rum & Butter. ... 

[April] 4¢2.-A fine Day, sow’d Sallad & Red Beets & Cab- 
bage yesterday. ... 

7th.-Col! Clappum Sold a House in this Bottom lately to 
Jno Ormsby!’® for £130, notwithstanding ye General Orders 
against buying or Selling Houses. . . . 

[May] 24'".-Bought A Cow some months agoe for Six 
Pounds worth of Goods, but not proving with Calf I Swap’d 
her for a Cow & Calf, which I could not Buy undr Eight Pounds 
Ten Shillings in Cash... . 

[ June] 5**.—Ye Man that came here for ye Doctor yesterday, 
is said to have come up in 25 Hours from Bedford. . . . 

[7th.] Having Planted out abot four Hundr of Cabbage 
Plants, there is not I think fourty left but what ye Grasshoppers 
has Eatten; they have serv’d them so in ye Kink’s Garden like- 
Wisericnpae 

[August] 30¢.~The Common Prayer is Read now every 
first Day & ye Coll! is pleas’d to see many of ye Inhabitants go 
to hear it. . 

[September] 9t*.—Bussiness seems but Dull at this place 
this summer, & many people has left it; if it comes right settled 
times & but a small Garrison kept here, I think it will not in- 
courage many to Settle a Town here... 

[ November] 19#.—By some peoples talke here, they think 


John Ormsby (1720-1805) came from Ireland in 1752 and accompanied 
Forbes’s army west in 1758. He owned about 1300 acres of land along the Mo- 
nongahela opposite Pittsburgh; he later operated a ferry across that river, and 
kept a tavern on Water Street. 
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ye Land on this side ye Aleghany Mountain will be made a 
King’s Governmt & that in 2 years or less time, there will be 
encouragement from ye King to Settle these Lands to this 
place, Viz Pittsburgh... . 

[December] 18‘h.-Ye Garison here now keeps some Can- 
non Loaded & ye Train Men mounts Guard keeping a Match 
lighted day & night, as if they were apprehensive of an attack. 

[February] 28 [1763 ].—'The Mingoes has a Hunting Cab- 
bin about 15 Miles up ye Allegheny; having Stole 6 or 7 Horses 
in yé fall, some White Men went from here a few days ago & 
Stole ye sd Horses back to this place while ye Mingoes were 
here Dealing their Peltry & its thot its y¢ same that Stole ye Six 
now from Tortle Creek. .. . 

[March] 7th._Rain’d & thunder’d in ye Night & Rain’d all 
this Day mostly y¢ Rivers Rises fast & we have prepair’d for a 
nother Flood having Got our Goods put upstairs clear’d ye 
Cellar & ye Lower Shelves in ye Store— 

8’h.—This Morning y¢ Water was rose equal to y¢ Banks in 
some places, notwithstanding some people would not believe 
that it would overflow, but toward Noon it got in ye Street & 
they began to muster off, but y¢ dead Faith of Several promp’d 
em to delay carrying away their Goods untill ye Water was got 
so high that they had to break in ye Roofs or Gable Ends of ye 
Houses to get them away in Battoes. We kept House & fire 
until Night, but had bespoke house room at Marcus Hulins,?° 
on y¢ Hill, if it appear’d dangerous to continue in our Own. 
I had asked ye Commandr Capt Aquaer,?! leave to goe into 
Col! Burd’s House on ye Hill, being Empty, he signified he 
would let me have it, but when I sent for ye Key he told ye Man 
» Marcus Huling, a boatman and pack-horse master, had a field near the present 
intersection of Fifth Avenue and Wood Street in Pittsburgh. He later kept a 
tavern and ferry on the south shore of the Monongahela. 


21 Captain Simeon Ecuyer, a Swiss mercenary who was in command of Fort Pitt 
at this time. 
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he must reserve it for himself to fly too; we Concluded, some 
of us, to go to Hulins & ye others to stay in y¢ House upstairs 
while they could keep ye Cannoe in ye House, under y¢ Door 
Head, so Frederick Post Chused to stay and Sam! Shittle I left 
with him, but their Escape they made in ye Night, Locking ye 
House fast & had difficulty getting through ye Ice. 

gth.—The Rain & thaw continued untill this Day, but slowly 
& ye River Rose by ye General Accot abot 18 inches higher than 
last year. We Came several times down in our Canoe & went 
round yé house, seeing no danger, ye Water fell so that in y¢ 
Evening we could get ye Cannoe run in under y¢ Door head so 
I wanted Post to stay on y¢ Hill & I & our hired Man would get 
in ye House, but he rather chus’d to come & Sleep up Stairs in 
our house, which they two did, ye Wind rose so high in ye night 
that they were affraid ye House would tumble down & Post had 
got an Ax ready to beat off the Shingles to get out on y¢ Roof in 
that case. 

10¢h,_This Morning ye Water fell so that ye Ground was 
bare round our house, so we got a fire Made & Clear’d ye Mud 
off y¢ floors ; ye Wind blew so high & not Cold, that I set ye Win- 
dows all open & got y¢ floors dry before Night; had put all ye 
Goods up stairs & so high on yé Shelves in y¢ Store, that we had 
none dammaged, only our Garden Posts & pailes were carried 
Of 8 2% 

[ May] 25¢2.-Some people here applying to Frederick Post 
to Marry them, he advised them to perform it as they do by a 
Magistrate and applyed to me to write a marriage Certificate 
which I did, as also an Advertismt to stand 30 Days before y¢ 
Marriage be performed. The young man being a Soldier did 
not like being advertised, but being ye Commandrs Waiting 
man y€ Command oblidg’d him to it, so ye Advertisem's are 
put up in three sundry places, which makes y¢ people here 
Stair, it being so Strange a thing here. .. . 
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28h. —The Command: set ye Men to repair ye Fort & fasten 
up fachiens to Screen ye Men; orders was issued to all ye In- 
habitants to form them into a Militia ye next Day. 

29¢h.—This Morning before I was up, Capt Trent”? called at 
my window & told me that Wm Clappum (who had been ye 
Collonel) & most of his Work people was Killed, two men hav- 
ing made their escape, one of which I seen at our House after, 
who informed us that ye Agent’s Horse was Stole by ye Indians, 
that 1 left at Clappums abot two Weeks before.2° 
* William Trent (1715-87) was an Indian trader, Indian agent, soldier, and land 
speculator. In 1763 he was in charge of a trading house at Fort Pitt, and when 
the traders and settlers there were organized into a militia he was appointed 
captain of the company for the defense of that fort. 


* The death of Clapham presaged Pontiac’s uprising. Kenny left Pittsburgh a 
few days later and made his way safely to the East. 
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VI 
FORT PITT HOLDS OUT 


HE Indians had been led to believe that the British, after 

their conquest of the French, would withdraw from the 
West and allow it to become once more the happy hunting 
ground it had been before 1750. The Indians, however, were 
disillusioned when they saw that strong, new forts were being 
erected for permanent occupation by the white men and that 
the mountain passes were crowded with white settlers bound 
for the Ohio country. The British government, it is true, made 
sincere efforts to hold back the tide of settlement, but it failed 
almost completely. It was inevitable that this situation should 
lead to trouble; in the spring of 1763 a confederacy of nearly 
all the tribes of the Old Northwest under the leadership of 
Pontiac, an Ottawa chief, struck suddenly at the western forts. 
Only Detroit, Niagara, Fort Pitt, Ligonier, and Bedford were 
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able to hold out against the red men. Fort Pitt was besieged 
during June and July, but was relieved in August by Bouquet, 
who had just broken the back of the conspiracy in a two-day 
battle at Bushy Run. 

Captain Simeon Ecuyer, a Swiss mercenary who was in 
command of Fort Pitt at the outbreak of Pontiac’s War, organ- 
ized the townsmen of Pittsburgh into a company of militia and 
placed William Trent (1715-87) in command. Trent had 
served with distinction in New York during King George's 
War and thereafter had become an Indian trader in western 
Pennsylvania. During the French and Indian War he had 
served Virginia and Pennsylvania in turn and had been a 
guide in Forbes’s army. Trent’s journal, which he kept during 
the siege of Fort Pitt, is the most detailed contemporary 
account of the anxious days and nights in the beleaguered 
stronghold. The journal was edited by A. T. Volwiler and 
printed in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 11:390- 
413 (1924). The same journal, ascribed to Captain Ecuyer, 
was edited by Mary C. Darlington in Fort Pitt and Letters 
from the Frontier, 84-110 (Pittsburgh, 1892). Some blanks in 
the Volwiler version of the journal have been supplied from 
the Darlington version, and in the following excerpt these 
insertions are printed in small capitals. 


Journal of William Trent 


[ May] 29% [1763] At Break of day this Morning three 
Men came in from Col. Claphams who was settled at the 
Oswegly Old Town [Sewickley Old Town, now West 
Newton] about 25 Miles from here, on the Youghyogane 
River, with an account that Col. Clapham, with one of his 
Men, two Women and a Child were murdered by Wolfe and 
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some other Delaware Indians, about two o’Clock the day 
before. the 27th Wolfe with some others robed one Mr. 
Coleman on the Road between this and Ligonier of upwards 
of £50—The women that were killed at Col. Claphams, were 
treated in such a brutal manner that Decency forbids the 
Mentioning. 

This Evening we had two Soldiers killed and scalped at 
the Sawmill. 

May got All the Inhabitants moved into the Fort... . 

June 1st Two men who were sent of Express last Night to 
Venango returned being fired on at Shanopins Town [near 
Arsenal Park in modern Pittsburgh] and one of them 
wounded in the leg. About 12 o’Clock two Men came from 
Redstone [Brownsville] and the same Night were sent back 
with orders for the Serj[ean]t to repair to this Post and bring 
the Countrey People with him with 600 [lb.] Powder that 
was there belonging to some Traders... . This Morning an 
order was issued by the Comma[ndant to] pull down and 
burn all the out Houses. 

June 24 Three Men who were sent a Second time to 
Venango Express [returned] after going about twenty Miles 
having fell in with a Party of [Indians]. While our People 
were engaged to day in burning the Houses on the Hill, the 
Indians set fire to Thompsons House about half a Mile from 
the Fort. 3 and 4”, All the Garrison were employed in repar- 
ing and strengthing the Fort. . . 

June 7th This Morning Mr Wilkins with his wife and one 
[CHILD] arrived here in a day and an half from Venango [with] 
the following Intelligence which arrived the day before they 
left [BROUGHT By] Express from Presqu’ Isle [Erie]. ‘That Lt. 
Cuyler an Officer of the Queen’s Rangers had arrived there 
who informed, that he had been as far as the Mouth of D’Troit 
River with an Escort of about One Hundred Men, ‘Ten Battoes 
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and 139 Barrels of Provisions when he was attacked the 28th 
May at 11 o’Clock at Night, that he had 2 Serjeants 52 Privates 
a Woman and a Child killed, himself with three privates 
wounded, two since dead of their Wounds, that he saved only 
two Battoes with five Barrels of Pork, that he then retreated to 
the Fort at Sandusky which place he found destroyed, and 
from thence he made the best of his way to Presqu’ Isle where 
arrived; he also says that Lieut. Schlossers Post [7m Michigan | 
was destroyed and the Garrison cut off... . 

gh By a large smoke which rose up the River, we suppose 
the Enemy has burnt Mr Croghans House,! the smoke rising 
where we imagine his House stood. Nine o’Clock two more 
Expresses were sent to Venango. 

10th This Morning the two Expresses returned having lost 
themselves in the Night. About 10 o’Clock in the Morning as 
some of the Militia were puting up some Fences about 1000 
yards from the Fort the Enemy fired on them, they retreated 
safe to the Fort. 

June the 11th At break of day some Indians were discovered 
amo[ng the houses of the] upper Town, About 10 o’Clock at 
Night they set fire to [A] House, on which a Shell was thrown 
among them, some time [afterwards some] were seen in the 
lower Town and some hollowing heard at a [DISTANCE] from 
the Fort. 

12! An Indian was discovered from the Garden, about 11 
o’Clock a Party out cutting Spelts saw two Indians and fired on 
them, on which a number more appeared and fired on our Peo- 
ple, who returned it an[d] some more shot being fired from 
the Cannon in the Fort the Indians ran off. . . . 

15¢h A Party was sent out to cut Spelts and were fired on. 


1 George Croghan was at this time deputy superintendent of Indian affairs and 
probably the largest landholder in western Pennsylvania. His house was located 
just across the Allegheny River from Pine Creek, and near the present Mc- 
Candless Street in Pittsburgh. 
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Serjt Miller of the Militia contrary to orders with g others ad- 
vanced to Grants Hill? and just as they had gained the Summit, 
Miller was shot Dead, a party advancing drove the Enemy off 
and prevented their scalping him. Between 11 and 12 o’Clock 
at Night as an Express from Bedford was challenged by one 
of the Centinels from the Rampart the Enemy fired a number 
of Shotts at him and the Centinels in the Fort. 

164 Four Shawnesse appeared on the opposite side of the 
Ohio and desired that Mr McKee? would go over and speak to 
them 

June 17th The same Indians came and called again and de- 
sired Mr. McKee would come over, he refused; they then rec- 
ommend it to him to set of for the Inhabitants in the Night, 
or to come over to them and they would take care of him at 
their Towns till the War was over, they acquainted him all 
Nations had taken up the Hatchett against us, and that they 
intended to attack this Post with a great Body in a few days; that 
Venango and all the other Posts that way were already cut off. 
that they were afraid to refuse taking up the Hatchet against 
us as so many Nations had done it before it came tothem. .. . 

18th The Enemy set fire to another House up the Ohio... . 

June 19‘ ‘Two Indians crep along the Bank of the Mo- 
no[ngahela towards the] Centinel who was posted on the Bank 
of the Riverand [FIRED AT HIM.] Soon aftera number of Indians 
were seen at the Head of the [F1rLps] taking of some Horses, 
and the Garrison was turning out one Stuart a Soldiers Gun 
went of by accident and mortaly wounded him of which he 
dyed the next day... . 


* A low hill a little north of the Monongahela and about three-fifths of a mile 
from the fort, where Major James Grant had been defeated in September, 1758. 
* Alexander McKee was an Indian trader and assistant to George Croghan. He 
was commissary at Fort Pitt in 1765, and later succeeded Croghan as deputy 
superintendent of Indian affairs. As he remained a loyalist, in 1777 a large tract 
ef land that he owned at the mouth of Chartiers Creek, including McKees 
Rocks, passed to his brother James. 
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22 Between g and 10 o’Clock in the Morning a smoke was 
seen rising on the Back of Grants Hill where the Indians had 
made a fire and about 2 o’Clock several of them appeared in 
the Spelts field moving of the Horses and Cattle. About 5 
o Clock one James ‘Thompson who it was supposed was gone 
after a Horse was killed and scalped insightofthe Fort onthis 
a great number of Inds appeared on each River and on Grants 
Hill shooting down the Cattle and Horses. A Shell was thron 
amongst a number of them from a Hauwitz [ howitzer] which 
burst just as it fell among them. About an Hour after they 
fired on the Fort from Grant’s Hill and the other side of the 
Ohio, a shot from the opposite side of the Ohio wounded a 
Man in the Mongehele Bastion. About 7 o’Clock three Indians 
were seen about 150 yards from the Fort on the Monongehela 
Bank Mr. McKee and two others fired on them and killed 
one of them.... 

24th ‘The Turtles Heart a principal Warrior of the Dela- 
wares and Mamaltee a Chief came within a small distance of 
the Fort Mr. McKee went out tothem and they madea Speech 
letting us know that all our [posts] as Ligonier was destroyed, 
that great numbers of Indians [ were coming and] that out of 
regard to us, they had prevailed on 6 Nations [not to] attack 
us but give us time to go down the Country and they desired 
we would set of immediately. ‘The Commanding Officer 
thanked them, let them know that we had everything we 
wanted, that we could defend it against all the Indians in the 
Woods, that we had three large Armys marching to Chastise 
those Indians that had struck us, told them to take care of their 
Women and Children, but not to tell any other Natives, they 
said they would go and speak to their Chiefs and come and tell 
us what they said, they returned and said they would hold fast 
of the Chain of friendship. Out of our regard to them we gave 
them two Blankets and an Handkerchief out of the Small Pox 
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Hospital. I hope it will have the desired effect. They then told 
us that Ligonier had been attacked, but that the Enemy were 
beat of 

The 25th A Shawnese Indian came across the River and 
Spoke to Mr McKee and told him that two days ago Sixty Miles 
off, he left a large Body of Indians on their march for this place 
to attack it and the Delawares that were here were going to 
join them. ... 

The 26th Six o’Clock in the Morning Ens" Price with five 
men came in from Le Beauff [Fort Le Beuf, now Waterford] 
and gave the following Account of his miraculous escape from 
that place and while they were Bringing him across the River 
seven Ind[ians showed them ]selves on Grants Hill. 

Early in the morning of the 18th instant five Indians [came 
to] his Post and asked for some Tobacco and provisions, which 
he gave to them. Soon after they went off about 30 men came 
down the Road leading to Prisque Isle, laid their Arms down 
a small distance off, came and asked liberty to come in and said 
they were going to War against the Cherokees, wou'd stay with 
him that night and that they purposed to pass by Fort Pitt in 
order to speak with Mr. Croghan; Mr Price suspecting their 
design had all his people under Arms and wou’d not suffer 
them to go in, upon this the Indians took up their Arms and 
got to the back of an Out store where they picked out the Stones 
it was underpinn’d with and got into it, then they began to roll 
out the Barrels of Provisions and shoot fired Arrows into the 
top of the Blockhouse which was put out several times, this 
continued till sometime in the night when Mr. Price finding 
it impossible to defend the place any longer or prevent its be- 
ing consumed took the advantage of the Night, got all his peo- 
ple out of a window and made off without being observed, but 
unfortunately lost six of his men and a woman who he sup- 
poses fell into the hands of the Enemy, sometime after he left 
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the Blockhouse the Indians began to fire it, when he came to 
Venangoe found it in Ashes, kept the Road all the way here 
and saw the bones of several people who had been killed going 
Exp[ress.] they were Six Nation Indians who attacked him. 
- . . 6 o'Clock in the Afternoon a Sfoldier arrived] who 
made his escape from Presqu’ Isle and says that on the 19th 
inst. that Post was attacked by 250 Indians which continued 
for two days, and that the Indians had made holes in the Bank 
and fired through, that the Officer (Mr. Christy) Capitulated, 
that the Indians were to give them 6 days Provisions and escort 
them safe to this Post. It was the Ottawas, Chipawas, Wyan- 
dotts and Senecas that took the Post, that after they had de- 
livered the Indians their Arms, while the Indians were en- 
gaged in carrying out the Provisions and other Stores, he being 
at some distance hearing a Woman scream he imagined they 
were beginning to Tomhawk the Garrison he made his escape, 
that another Soldier likewise attempted to make his escape but 
fears he did not get off, that the Indians had fired the Roof of 
the Block House a great many times before they Capitulated 
and that they as often put it out, he further says that the 
Schooner was in sight and kep there sounding with their Boat 
to try if they could get in to their Assistance but that there was 
not Water enough, that the Indians told them they had de- 
stroyed 800 Barrels of Provisions at the Store House where the 
Schooner was to load and that he believes the Schooner had no 
Provisions on board. Nine o’Clock at Night two Expresses 
were sent of to the General by way of Fort Cumberland on the 
other side of Monongehela with these Accounts 

27h Six o’Clock in the Afternoon four Men and one 
Woman of the Garrison of Le Beauff came in who it was feared 
had fallen into the hands of the Enemy, they say they left the 
other two Men of that Garrison about thirty Miles off not be- 
ing able to come along. ‘The other Soldier from Presqu’ Isle 
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who it was thought [WAS CAPTURED, CAME IN] with these People 
and confirms the Account already receiv[ed about the] Gar- 
rison. ‘These Soldiers say soon after they left the [Fort] they 
heard two Guns and the Death hollow. ... 

28’ Several Indians have been seen to day on Grant’s hill 
and about the fields. About 9 o’Clock at night the Centinels 
discovered some Cannoes in the River and presently after saw 
some people in the Ditch, the Garrison turned out to their 
Alarm Posts, remained under Arms till 12 o’Clock, then went 
to their Barracks all but the Guard. A large smoke was seen up 
the River this morning supposed to be a house on fire. 

29! This morning numbers of Mockeson [moccasin] 
tracks were seen in the Ditch where the Enemy were last night. 

30!h Nothing Extraordinary, a few Indians seen who called 
to a man that went to drive some Cattle in. 

July 1% Six or seven Indians showed themselves this morn- 
ing at the upper end of the Garden. 

24 About 7 o’Clock this Morning some Indians appeared 
on Grant’s Hill, at 12 o’Clock they came into the Cornfield, 
drove off a number of Cows and shott at several. this Night 
several Indians were seen near Glacies [ the glacis]. 

3¢ At 10 0’Clock this morning as a party [went to the] Gar- 
den for greens etc. they were fired upon by [ Indians] who had 
hid within 60 yards of the Fort, our [PEOPLE HURRIED] forward 
and fired upon them and it was thought that [Adam] Ter- 
rence either killed or wounded one badly as the others were 
seen helping or Carrying him away. our people pursued ’em 
till they were ordered back. they found his Tomhawk pipe 
and a Handkerchef which he drop’d. At 1 o’Clock 2 Guns were 
heard on the opposite side of the Alleghany and immediately 
four Indians appeared naked and their Bodies painted with 
different Colours singing as they came along according to their 
Custom when appearing as friends. . . . 
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[4th.] About 11 o’Clock the Ottawas appeared on the oppo- 
site side of the River 10 in number and requested to be brought 
over, upon which Mr McKee desired them to take the Cannoe 
which lay on the Bar and cross in her, but they made many Ex- 
cuses saying they intended no harm; upon their fair promises 
the Commanding Officer sent two soldiers in a Cannoe for 
them and at their landing on the other side several hollows 
were heard on Grant’s hill and the Ottawas bagan to sing, five 
of them came down to the Cannoe 3 of which seized the soldier 
in the Head, the 2 others made towards the man in the Stern 
who threw himself into the water, they followed and stabb’d 
him with their knives in two places, the other soldier they had 
got up to the Bank but on some shotts being fired by small 
Arms and a Cannon with Grap shott they all retreated into the 
woods and left their kettle with one set of their Colours on the 
Bank; both soldiers got back without further damage tho’ one 
of the wounds is thought dangerous. 3 oClock the Indians re- 
turned and took their Colours and kettle then fired several 
shotts at the Fort, a Cannon with greap shott was fired at them, 
the Indians on Grants hill likewise fired several shotts, this 
Contin[ ued till] several bullets came into the Fort but did no 
dam|age. | 

July 5** Eleven oClock in the morning the Indians fired 
[FROM] both sides of each River and Grant’s hill; several 
Crossed in a Cannoe up Monongehela, 5 oClock in the after- 
noon they cross’d back again. 

July 6% Five oClock this morning an Indian appeared on 
the point of Grant’s hill and fired his piece at the Fort, in the 
night the Centinels discovered a large fire up the Ohio. 

July 7th Early in the morning one Indian seen over the 
Monongehela and one by Hulings’s; By their being so quiet 
we imagine they are gone down to meet our Troops, Attack 
Ligonier or fall on the Country people. 
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8th Nothing Extraordinary. 9!” and 102 None of the Enemy 
appeared. ‘The People grown careless and stragle about the 
Fields in as much security as if nfo] Enemy ever had appeared 
about us. I doubt we shall pay dear for it. 

11% All quiet. 12¢2 Ditto. 13¢# Ditto the first Night I have 
striped since the begining of the allarm. 

148 One of the Militia fired on and wounded in three places 
by some Indians within Two Hundred Yards of the Fort as 
they were taking care of some Cattle we sent out a Party and 
brought him in, but fear he will dye being shot through the 
Arm, Body and thigh and the Bone broke. 

152 16 and 14¢h nothing more than a number of Indians 
appearing and the Man wounded the 14th dying. 

[182 A party] sent out to cut the Spelts. An Indian killed 
near [GRANT’S HILL] and Scalped by Mr Calhoon one of Mr 
Flemings Party who [WENT OUT BEFORE] day to seize that Hill 
while our People were at Work, got in Part of the Spelts a 
large Body of the Enemy appeared over the Monongehela at 
the Mouth of Saw Mill Creek [about a mile below the Forks], 
they called from this side over each River on which the Cover- 
ing and Working Partys came in, soon after a large Body of 
the Enemy appeared about the upper end of the Field where 
our People had been at work. . . . 

July goth The Indians, Men, Women and Children contin- 
ued passing [in their] Cannoes and on Horseback near the 
Fort supposed going to fetch Indian Corn, and I believe en- 
deavoring to make us believe their numbers much greater than 
what they are. 

215¢ g o'Clock in the Morning the Shawnese waided across 
the Ohio to the Point just by the Fort, asked some Provisions 
for their Chiefs who were just come. The Commandy Officer 
told them he had none and that he would not speak anymore 
with them till their Chiefs came themselves. Three o’Clock in 
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the afternoon a Shawnese Chief came to the point and ac- 
quainted Mr McKee that they were in Council not to thing the 
time long that when they had done they would come. . . . 

[2274] ‘The Indians passed backwards and forwards Men 
Women and Children up the River in Cannoes, it appeared 
that they were carrying things down to the Saw Mill in their 
Cannoes and several Horses passed with Loads in sight of the 
Fort which I take to be Indian Corn from the Deserted Plan- 
tations and Leather [FROM ANTHONY THOMPsoON’s] ‘Tanyard.4 
‘Tho many suspect it is plunder from [THE FRONTIER] Inhabi- 
tants. They were told not to go backwards and forwards [in 
their] Cannoes or they would be fired on. . . . 

25¢h Four Indians passing up the Monongehela close by the 
opposite Shore contrary to orders, a Six pounder with Grape 
was fired on them they all made their escape (tho’ the Shot fell 
all round them) leaving their Cannoe, four of the Militia set 
of in a Cannoe toa Bar in the middle of the River and then one 
swam and brought of their Cannoe, they left four rifles, with 
Eight pair of new Indian Shoes, all their Powder Horns and 
Pouches full of Powder and Ball and two pair of Legings for 
each with five Blankets. A sure sign they were going to War. 
We are partly sure these Indians want to lull us into security 
that they may get an advantage of us, but they will be indeed 
disappointed. We see where they had been under [THE BANK 
DURING THE] Night spying. ... 

26th ‘The Indians came over Shingess,> Wingenum, Grey 
* Anthony Thompson, who was drowned in Turtle Creek in 1763, had a tanyard 
on Sukes Run, near the present Fourth Avenue Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
5 Shingas,a brother of Pisquetomen and King Beaver, had been chosen sachem of 
his tribe in 1752. Wingenum and Grey Eyes were Delaware chiefs who had met 
Post on his mission to the west, and had met the Governor of Pennsylvania in a 
conference at Philadelphia in 1761. The Indians had a custom of adopting 


names of those whom they admired, and Grey Eyes had taken that of Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, superintendent of Indian affairs. He was also known as White 
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Eyes sometimes called St W™ Johnson with several other War- 
riors, the Beaver not with them, they made a Speech desiring 
us to quit this Place and let us know that we by taking posses- 
sion of their Countrey were the cause of the War and let us 
know that the Ottawas and Chipawas were coming to Attack 
us. 

24th While in Council heard a Death hollow at the Saw Mill 
Fifty Seven Indians all on Horseback were seen from the Fort 
going down the Road and some on foot. Soon after some were 
seen returning some appeared in Huling’s field cuting some 
wheat with their Knives and a Scythe we imagine they are 
Hungry. A Gun was fired according to agreement to call them 
over to get their answer soon after they appeared on the other 
side. As soon as they came over Capt Ecuyer answer to their 
Speech was delivered them, letting them know that we took 
this place from the French that this was our home and would 
defend to the last that we were able to defend it against all the 
Indians in the Woods that we had Ammunition and Provi- 
sions for three years (I wish we had for 3 Months) .. . The 
Yellow Bird a Shawnesse Chief asked for the 4 Rifles Guns we 
had taken from the 4 Indians the 25th they were answered if 
it appeared that their Nation had done us no harm and that 
they continued to behave well when we were convinced of it 
that they should either have their Guns or pay for them. He 
was very much enraged and the whole changed Countenance 
on the Speech that was made them, White Eyes and Wing- 
enum seemed to be very much iritated and would not shake 
hands with our People at Parting. 

28th In the Morning the Indians seen crossing the River by 
Shanopin’s Town on Horseback and Swiming. About half an 
Hour after two o’Clock they fired on our People in the Garden 


Eyes, presumably because of his attempts to influence his people to maintain 
friendship with the whites. 
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who I had desired not to stray as I was positive they were com- 
ing down but they paid no regard to it, they got in with only 
one Man wounded in the Knee, soon after they began firing on 
the Fort and Continued it the whole day and night. Cap. 
Ecuyer wounded in the Leg with an Arrow, Corporal and 2 
Privates wounded in the head the Corporal and one of the men 
supposed mortally. 

29th Continued firing on the Fort the whole [day] from the 
Ohio Bank they kep up a very smart fire this day and 
yesterday a number of Shells was thrown to [DISPERSE THEM] 
but they only shifted Places, this day and yesterday about 1500 
Small Arms fired on them from the Fort wounded this day 
Manus [Marcus] Huling, his leg broke, Serjant Hermon shot 
through the Lungs, a Grenideer shot through the Leg—fired 
three roundshott from a 6 Pounder as they were passing the 
River in Cannoes_ oblidged them once to throw themselves 
into River one of themsaid to becutin two byone of the Shott 
—these two days killed several of them from the Fort—one of 
them wounded and drowned in the River attempting to swim 
over and five more seen carrying out of the Cannoe on the 
further side of Ohio supposed to be wounded. The Roofs of 
the Governours House and the Barracks much hurt by the 
Enemys fire. In the Night they shott several Arrows at the fort 
some with fire mostly fell short 

goth The Enemy last Night gathered under the Bank and 
we imagined they intended to make an Attack, they fired at the 
Fort random Shotts all day and Night, the whole under Arms 
all Night, But few Shot fired from us. 

315t ‘The Enemy continued firing random shott. Two shells 
thrown at some Reaping in Hulings field. In the Evening they 
called to the Fort and told us they had Letters from Col. 
Bouquet and George Croghan and desired me to goe for the 
Letters and they would give them to me. Continued firing at 
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the Fort all Night threw some Hand Grenadoes into the 
Ditch were we imagined some of the Enemy were. 

August 1st The Enemy continued firing Random Shotts 
from under the bank of Ohio till about three o’Clock when 
they withdrew and soon [WE SAW LARGE] numbers crossing 
from this to the opposite side of the [OHIO WITH THEIR] Lug- 
gage. About 6 o’Clock they put up a paper [ON A STICK AND] 
fired from under the Bank... . 

[3rd] Six Nights the whole have been under Arms, the Gar- 
rison [HAVING] two Reliefs. 

4'h Everything quiet—Some Indians lying yet on the oppo- 
site side of the Ohio. This Afternoon heard three Death hol- 
lows on the opposite side of the River. 

5—Three Expresses came in from Col. Boquet who they left 
with the Troops at Ligonier. These Expresses report they 
heard at Small’s Plantation at Turtle Creek about 18 Miles 
from here a great deal of Choping Shooting and Bells and see 
some Indians. We imagine they are gathering ther t[o] 
attack the Col. and g o’Clock 2 Expresses were dispatched 
to meet the Col. 

6, 7. 8¢h Nothing Extraordinary, but the Troops not arriving 
according to Expectation makes us fear they have been At- 
tacked on their March. 

gh Everything quiet, no word of the Troops. 

10‘n at Break of day in the Morning Miller who was sent 
Express the 5th with two others came in from Col. Boquet, who 
he left at the Nine Mile Run, he brings an Account that the 
Indians engaged our Troops for two days, that our People beat 
them off. About 10 o’Clock a detachment from the Garrison 
under the Command of Capt Philips marched to meet the 
‘Troops and returned about 2 o’Clock have joined the Col. at 
Bullocks Hill. The following is the best Account I have been 
able to learn of the Action which happened the 5th about a 
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Mile beyond Bushy Run.® Our Advanced Guard discovered 
the Indians where they were lying in Ambush and fired on 
them about 3 o’Clock in the Afternoon this brought on a 
General Engagement which con[tinued] the rest of the next 
day and night our People behaved with the gr[EATEST 
BRAVERY] as well as the Indians who often advanced within a 
few [STEPS OF OUR] People. The Action continued doubtful till 
the Enemy by a stratagem was drawn into an Ambuscade when 
they were entirely routed, leaving a great many of their People 
dead on the Spott. Our loss in this Affair is about 50 killed and 
60 Wounded. Its thought by our People the Enemy lost as 
many... . 

12 ‘['wenty two Battoes were manned and rowed up both 
Rivers for some distance, during this we could see the Enemy 
on a Hill on the opposite side of the River looking at us, this 
was done to make the Enemy believe we were going to Attack 
their ‘Towns in order to clear our Communications, as our 
Horses, with most [of] the Women and Children were going 
down with the Escort. 

13! Major Cammel [Campbell] with the Escort marched 
from [for] Ligonier. 

14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and goth 21st No Enemy ap- 
peared, we have been employed in Reaping and geting in all 
the Grain, plowing for Turnips and geting Coal— 

22 Major Campbell arrived with the Convoy with Provi- 
sions 

23 & 24th Nothing Extraordinary Mt McKee with a number 
of the Militia went up to Mr. Croghans Plantation found his 
with all the Houses between this and that burnt. 

25 An Indian called Andrew arrived here Express from De- 
troit, since he left D’Troit he says he heard from the Indians 


*Bushy Run Battlefield Park, a few miles south of Export, Westmoreland 
County, now marks the site of the conflict. 
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that Major Rogers who went out from D’Troit to Attack an 
Indian Village was [ATTACKED BY THE INDIANS] and brot back 
being shot himself through the [THIGH AND SAVED By] his Men 
by all the Accots from D’Troit it appears that [INDIANs] have 
been spirited up by the French to Massacre all our People in 
the Ind" Country. 

27 Major Campbell left this with all the Waggons and Pack 
Horses and carried down all the Women and Children 

28th An Indian was seen on the River 

29th Andrew (the Indian) was sent Express to Presqu’ Isle 
to see if our Troops were rebuilding that Post. 

gist Andrew returned he went within a little of Venango 
and met four Wayondotts who came from Presqu’ Isle _ they 
told him there was no White People there, but that 150 Otta- 
was were lying there waiting for a party of our People expected 
from Niagara, that several small Parties of Lake Indians came 
this way, that one of 15 in Number crossed to this side of Ohio 
at Mr Croghans place the goth 

September 5h, Indian Andrew went t[o] hunt over the Ohio, 
returned in the Evening. He met four Shawnesse _ they in- 
formed him that the Delawares had all left their ‘Towns that 
they were sent to see if any more troops were on the Road here, 
they had been 18 Miles down the Road were returning home 
again, that they had tryed to take a Scalp from a party of ours 
cuting facines but were afraid. ... 

[7th.] Some Indians seen today by the Bullock Guard. At 
Dusk Andrew was sent to Ligonier to meet our Express ex- 
pected. 

8th, This Morning some Indians seen over the Ohio. 

10! Our Bullock Guard see 5 Indians. In the Evening An- 
drew returned having met our Express 9 Miles on this side 
Ligonier, brought the Letters, the Express returned—he saw 
5 Indians a little way from the Fort— 
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13 Andrew see where about go Indians had encamped the 
Night before at Chartiers Creek. 

152, About 11 o’Clock a few Indians fired on the Bullock 
Guard, without doing any damage on the Guards firing 
some shott at them they ran off. 

16% The Officers of the Bullock Guard sent to Acquaint 
the Col. that his Centinels had discovered ten Indians, he was 
ordered to Attack them if they appeared again, they see noth- 
ing of them till the Evening when the Guard was marching 
in one showed himself 

October 17h, T went with a Detachment of 60 Men over the 
Monongehela to get Coal, some Indians who were on the Top 
of the Hill ran off on our taking possession of it and left some 
Corn behind them just pulled. 

198 a Highlander was shot up the Monongehela, he was a 
Centinel from the Bullock Guard, there was but 2 or 3 In- 
dians. They scalped him. 
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ITINERANTS IN RELIGION AND TRADE 


N spite of the controversy between Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania over the ownership of the Monongahela country the 
region was being settled rapidly. The early attempts to Christ- 
ianize the Indians were soon given up by all save the Morav- 
ians and the attention of the missionaries diverted to the white 
settlers. Partly because of the large number of Scotch-Irish 
inhabitants, Presbyterianism became so pre-eminent in west- 
ern Pennsyivania that other denominations, even those that 
elsewhere appealed to frontiersmen, such as the Baptist and 
the Methodist, had difficulty in securing a hearing. The In- 
dian trade had moved on westward for the most part, but Pitts- 
burgh was still an entrepét for Indian goods, and traders went 
there regularly to renew their supplies. 


Diary of David McClure 





[ The Reverend David McClure (1748-1820) and the Rever- 
end Levi Frisbie, New England Congregationalists, were or- 
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dained at Dartmouth College in 1772. Immediately thereafter 
they went on a mission to the Indians on the Muskingum, but 
after some experimentation decided that they could accom- 
plish more by preaching to the white settlers. In 1773 they 
were accepted into membership by the Presbytery of Donegal. 
After leaving the West McClure preached and taught in New 
England and from 1777 to 1800 served as a trustee of Dart- 
mouth College. The following account of McClure’s and 
Frisbie’s missionary journey is taken from McClure’s Diary, 
edited by Franklin B. Dexter (New York, 1899).| 


[August] 16 [1772].-Sabbath, We preached in the house 
of Mrs. Cambel to the people of the settlement [Ligonier], 
who live in 20 or go log houses. Capt. Arthur St. Clair! resided 
there, who treated us with polite attention. Dined with him on 
Monday. His wife was a Miss Bethun of Boston. They had a 
number of pretty children. He said that the settlement in the 
valley of Ligonier consisted of about 100 families, principally 
Scotch & Irish: that they had purchased a parsonage for a min- 
ister & subscribed £100, Currency, Salary, & wished to obtain 
a settled Clergyman.... 

Aug. 18.—Crossed the Laurel hanning [Loyalhanna], a 
pleasant stream which runs through Ligonier, & rode to Col. 
Proctors.? Here we found Kiahshutah,® Chief of the Senecas, 


on his way to Philada & from thence Sr. Wm. Johnson’s, who, 


* Arthur St. Clair (1736-1818) served in the British army and came to America 
with Amherst in 1758. In 1760 he married Phoebe Bayard of Boston, and settled 
about two miles north of Ligonier at “The Hermitage,” part of which is still 
standing. He was a general during the Revolution and later governor of the 
Northwest Territory. 

* John Proctor was the first sheriff of Westmoreland County, and had settled in 
1769 a few miles southwest of the present Latrobe near the Lincoln Highway. 
* Kiasutha, or Guyasuta, was a Mingo chief who had accompanied Washington 
and Gist on a mission to the French in 1753. He aided the French for several 
years, but later attended many of the Indian conferences at Fort Pitt. He was 
responsible for burning Hannastown, the county seat of Westmoreland County, 
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as his interpreter Simon Girty‘ informed us, had sent for him, 
relative to a treaty held some time ago at the Shawaness towns. 
He was dressed in a scarlet cloth turned up with lace, & a high 
gold laced hat, & made a martial appearance. He had a very 
sensible countenance & dignity of manners. . 

Wandering on we came to the house of one Byerly’ a Dutch- 
man. We intreated admittance, but he refused to let us in. We 
proceeded on & crossed Bushy Run, the banks were mud & 
mire, the stream up to the horses bellies, & such was the dark- 
ness that we could scarcely see the water. By good providence 
we got safely through & soon arrived at another Dutchman’s, 
one Tegart. We knocked at the door & awoke one, who held 
a conversation with us, while the rain was pouring down. At 
first he declined letting us in, alleging that the house was full 
of indian traders from Pittsburgh &c. At last we wrought a 
little upon his humanity, & he unbared the door. 

It is strange that there should be so wide a difference in 
point of hospitality, between the Germans & the Scotch and 
Irish of this country: The former will put themselves to no 
trouble to oblige you, & expect a reward for every service, the 
latter, we found cheerfully shewing us any kindness which we 
needed, without any other reward, except the satisfaction of 
obliging a stranger. Around the dirty room of the Log house 
lay asleep and snoaring, a number of men. No bed or bedding 
was to be had. We persuaded the fellow who let us in, to make 
up a fire, we were obliged however, to bring in the wood, & we 


in 1782. After the Revolution he lived in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, and died be- 
fore 1800. 

“Simon Girty (1741-1818) was a frontier hunter and trader who adopted the 
British cause during the Revolution and became the leader of Indian forays on 
the American settlements. 

Andrew Byerly accommodated express riders, military agents, and travelers 
along the Forbes Road between Fort Pitt and Fort Ligonier at his house near 
the present Bushy Run Battlefield Park, not far from Harrison City, Westmore- 
land County. 
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partly dried our clothes. He also brought us two dirty blankets, 
& spreading them on the muddy floor, before the fire, we lay 
down supperless to try to sleep. But such swarms of fleas trom 
the blankets attacked us on all quarters, that sleep refused us 
its oblivious soothing comforts. The Dutchman, with a beard 
an inch in length, sat on a block in the corner of the chimney 
place smoaking his pipe . . . We quitted our uneasy couch at 
dawn... 

Aug. 19.—Arrived at this place [Pittsburgh] about sun set. 
The first object of our attention was a number of poor 
drunken Indians, staggering & yelling through the Village. It 
is the headquarters of Indian traders, & the resort of Indians 
of different & distant tribes, who come to exchange their peltry 
& furs for rum, blankets & ammunition etc. . . . 

[21.] The Fort is a handsome & strong fortification. In it 
are barracks & comfortable houses, one large brick house, 
called the Governor’s house. It stands at the point of land 
formed by the junction of the Allegany & Monongehela 
rivers, On an extensive plain. Adjoining are a good 
Orchard & gardens. 

The Village is about 4% Mile distant, & consists of about 40 
dwelling houses made of hewed logs & stands on the bank of 
the Monongehela; opposite on the south side of the river is a 
hill of several miles in length, running parallel & extending to 
the bank, which appears to be a body of stone coal. . . . 

23.—Preached at the request of Major Hamilton, in the Fort, 
to the Garrison about 200, who were paraded under arms, dur- 
ing divine service, & to the inhabitants of the Village. The 
greater part of the soldiers had lately arrived from Fort 
Chartres on the Mississippi, & had not heard a sermon for 4 
years. In the afternoon Mr. Frisbie preached in the Village. A 
great part of the people here make the Sabbath a day of recrea- 
tion, drinking & profanity. .. . 
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[30.] At Hunter’s, on the Youghiogheny I preached two 
sermons to a serious & attentive audience. Some of the settlers 
here had not heard a sermon for 14 years. There was no settled 
minister or church organized in all the country westward of 
the Appalachian Mountains. The people are generally pres- 
byterians. A few illiterate preachers of the baptist persuasion, 
have preached about, zealous to make proselytes. ... 

Monday rode to Braddock’s field [now Braddock and 
North Braddock]. ... It was a melancholy spectacle to see 
the bones of men strewed over the ground, left to this day, 
without the solemn rite of sepulture. The fact is a disgrace to 
the british commanders at Fort Pitt. The bones had been 
gnawed by wolves, the vestiges of their teeth appearing on 
them. Many hundreds of skulls lay on the ground. I examined 
several, & found the mark of the scalping knife on all. I put 
one, & a jaw bone, in my portmantau, which I afterwards pre- 
sented to Mr. Stewart’s Museum in Hartford. The harness of 
the horses remained unconsumed on the ground. A man who 
lives near the field of battle, & whose corn field takes in a part 
of it, had humanely collected a great number of the bones & 
laid them in small heaps. I departed from the place with ser- 
ious & solemn reflections .. . 

[September 7.| Tarried at Mr. Gibson’s over Sabbath. Spent 
the day principally in the solitary woods, in meditation & read- 
ing. . . . The roads through this Indian country are no more 
than a single horse path, among the trees. For a wilderness the 
travelling was pleasant, as there was no underbrush & the trees 
do not grow very closely together. .. . 

13.—Lord’s Day, preached by invitation of Major Edmin- 
ston® in the Fort, & in the afternoon, in the village. The inhabi- 
tants of this place are very dissipated. They seem to feel them- 


® Charles Edmondstone was the last British commandant of Fort Pitt. He sold 
the materials and buildings of the fort in 1772. 
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selves beyond the arm of government, & freed from the re- 
straining influence of religion. It is the resort of Indian traders, 
& many here have escaped from Justice & from Creditors, in 
the old settlements. ‘The greater part of the Indian traders 
keep a squaw, & some of them a white woman, as a temporary 
wife. Was sorry to find friend Gibson in the habit of the first. 
They allege the good policy of it, as necessary to a successful 
trade. We found, however, a happy few who live in the fear of 
God, & maintaint their integrity, particularly a Mr. Jonathan 
Plumer’ & his family... . 

[21.] Driven from the present prospect of usefulness among 
the Indians, by hostile appearences of affairs, we concluded to 
spend some months among the vacant & new settlements in 
those parts, where the numbers are daily increasing; as they 
had expressed an earnest desire that we would preach to them. 
I engaged to preach in rotation to five settlements, between 
Ligonier and the Yohiogeny river. .. . 

October 19. In consequence of orders from General Gage,8 
the garrison are preparing to depart. ‘They have begun to de- 
stroy the fortress. ‘This is matter of surprise & grief to the peo- 
ple around, who have requested that the fortress may stand, as 
a place of security to them, in case of Indian invasion... . 

25. Yesterday rode to the Long Run [near Irwin], 18 miles 
from Pittsburgh, and preached to-day in a small house, which 
the people have erected, for public worship. 

26. Returned to Eneas McKay Esq. at Pittsburgh, at whose 
house, I make my home, at this place. Esq. McKay is Commis- 
sary to the army. Is a friendly social and high spirited Scotch- 
man. Is the friend of order and religion, or the form of it. His 


7Jonathan Plumer (born 1724), a New Englander, served with Braddock and 
Forbes and settled in Pittsburgh, where he erected a distillery. 


8 Thomas Gage (1721-87), was at this time commander-in-chief of the British 
army in North America. 
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wife is good natured & hospitable. It is one of the most orderly 
and respectable families in the place... . 

[29.] Saw an Indian submit to the barbarous operation of 
having his hair pulled out of his head, excepting the scalp on 
the crown, and likewise his ears cut. An Indian dipped his 
fingers in ashes, and violently jerked out by the roots, one lock 
after another, until his head around the scalp was bald. He 
then laid his patient on his back, and placing a piece of wood 
under his ear, he cut, with his jack nife, which was rather dull, 
the rim of each ear, from top to bottom, leaving the ends adher- 
ing to the source. On the bow made of the rim, he fixed pieces 
of thin lead, to prevent adhesion and to stretch it. He bore the 
operation with wonderful fortitute. Now and then he shouted 
Hocki, that is, am a great man. This part of their head dress 
is said to be a preparation, necessary for a warrior. The cold 
and phlegmatic constitution of the Indians, perhaps, makes 
them less susceptable of bodily pain, than the europeans. . . . 

[ November] 16. The settlements to which I have preached 
have invited me to tarry with them, which I have engaged to 
do, until May or June next. To encourage the business they 
have drawn up subscriptions, forming themselves into some- 
thing like ecclesiastical order. I engaged to preach in five of the 
new settlements. It is about 6 years since the people began 
them. They are from almost all parts and generally presbyte- 
Mansi 4/6. 

[ December] 15. Rode to a settlement of Virginians, near 
Yohiogeni. Preached on the last Judgment... . 

17. Attended a marriage, where the guests were all Virgin- 
ians. It was a scene of wild and confused merriment. The log 
house which was large, was filled. ‘They were dancing to the 
music of a fiddle. They took little or no notice of me, on my 
entrance. After setting a while at the fire, I arose and desired 
the music and dancing to cease, & requested the Bride and 
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Bridegroom to come forward. They came snickering and very 
merry. I desired the company who still appeared to be mirthful 
& noisy, to attend with becoming seriousness, the solemnity. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, the music struck up, and 
the dancing was renewed. While I sat wondering at their wild 
merriment. The Lady of a Mr. Stevenson, sent her husband to 
me, with her compliments requesting me to dance a minuit 
with her. My declining the honor, on the principle that I was 
unacquainted with it, was scarcely accepted. He still politely 
urged, until I totally refused. After supper I rode about 3 miles 
to the house of a friend. ‘The manners of the people of Vir- 
ginia, who have removed into these parts, are different from 
those of the presbyterians and germans. They are much ad- 
dicted to drinking parties, gambling, horse race & fighting. 
‘They are hospitable & prodigal. Several of them, have run 
through their property in the old settlements, & have sought 
an asylum in this wilderness. 


Journal of Nicholas Cresswell 


[Nicholas Cresswell (1750-1804), of Derbyshire, England, 
went to Virginia in 1774 and engaged in the Indian trade. In 
the early summer of 1775 he made a trip down the Ohio and 
Kentucky rivers for the purpose of surveying lands in the IIli- 
nois country and later that same year went back into the In- 
dian country to trade. He was a rabid Tory and was several 
times in trouble with the Revolutionary authorities before he 
succeeded in sailing for England in 1777. The record of some 
of his experiences in the Ohio country, here reproduced, is 
part of his diary kept during his stay in America; it was first 
published as The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1777 
(New York, 1924).] 
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Wednesday, July 12th, 1775. Left the Fort [Fincastle, now 
Wheeling| and got to Mr. David Shepperd’s. Saw an Alum 
mine near to Mr. Shepperd’s, with a mine of good Coal in a 
Limestone rock. Hired a Horse from one of the neighbours to 
go to V. Crawford’s.® Thursday, July 13th, 1775. Left Mr. 
Shepperd’s. Rambled the Woods and Wilds. Shot a Rattle- 
snake which had like to have bite my horse. It was about 4 feet 
long. Lodged at Catfish Camp [Washington, Pa.]. Great scar- 
city of provisions. 

West Augusta County—Friday, July 14th, 1775. Left Catfish 
Camp, travelled over a great deal of fine land but very thinly 
inhabited. Crossed the Moningahaly River at Redstone Fort 
[Brownsville] where I lodged with one Thos. Brown. Listing 
the best riflemen that can be got to go to Boston under Captn. 
Cressop’® for the humane purpose of killing the English Offi- 
cers. Confusion to the Scoundrels. Here is a number of them 
here and I believe suspect me being a spy, they ask me so many 
impertinent questions. Very much fatigued this day. Saturday, 
July 15th, 1775. Left Redstone Fort and after losing myself 
several times, got to Captn. Thos. Gist’s.!! Very kindly treated 
by Miss Nancy Gist, an agreeable young Woman who informs 
me that there has been two very severe engagements at Boston 
and great numbers killed on both sides. . . . Sunday, July 
16th, 1775. Went to Major Crawford’s,}2 delivered some letters 


I had for him, gives me bad accounts of the Boston affair. In- 


* Valentine Crawford lived on Jacobs Creek some distance from Connellsville, 
Fayette County. He acted as agent for Washington in his Ohio land affairs. 

*° Michael Cresap (1742-75), frontier leader and Revolutionary officer, the son 
of Colonel Thomas Cresap. He was often unjustly accused of murdering the 
family of the Mingo chief, Logan, which brought on Dunmore’s War. 

**Now Mount Braddock, Fayette County. Thomas was the son of Christopher 
Gist, agent of the Ohio Company; Ann (Nancy) was the daughter of Christ- 
opher Gist. 

* Colonel William Crawford (1732-82) of Virginia fought in both the Braddock 
campaign and the Forbes campaign. About 1766 he settled on the Youghiogheny 
near the present Connellsville, Fayette County. He served in the Revolution and 
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forms me Lord Dunmore'* had abdicated the Government of 
Virginia and gone on board a Man of War. 

Monday, July 17th, 1775. Left Major Crawford’s. Crossed 
the Yaughhagany River and went to Mr. V. Crawford’s. In the 
evening went to Captn. Stephenson’s to what they call a Reap- 
ing Frolic, usually make a feast when they get done reapings, 
very merry. Tuesday, July 18th, 1775. At Mr. V. Crawford’s, 
Jacob Creek. These rascals have wore out all the clothes I left 
here so that Iam now reduced to three ragged shirts, two pair 
linen breeches in the same condition, a hunting shirt and 
jacket, with one pair of stockings. Wednesday, July 19, 1745. 
Rode to Captn. Gist’s, returned in the evening. Intend to stay 
here a week or two to recover myself. My late fatigues have 
reduced me exceedingly. 

Thursday, July 20th, 1775. Very ill of the Gravel, felt some 
symptoms of it for two days, but now I am in violent pain. 
Friday, July 21st, 1775. Much worse, a most excruciating pain. 
Took a decoction of Roots prescribed by Mr. Crawford’s 
Housekeeper, who uses me with the greatest care and tender- 
ness. Saturday, July 22nd, 1775. Something easier this morn- 
ing. Took some Tea made of the Roots of a small shrub which 
gave me almost immediate ease. Miss Grimes came to see me 
and cried most abundantly to see me in so much pain, as she 
said, but believe she has too much of the Irish in her. Sunday, 
July 23rd, 1775. Got pretty well again, but still continue to 
take the Tea... . Monday, July 24th, 1775. Free from all 
symptoms of the Gravel. Walked about a little, but find myself 
weak. 

Tuesday, July 25th, 1775. Intend to go into the Indian 


led forays against the Indians. In 1782 he was captured by Indians near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and was burned at the stake. 

#8 John Murray, Earl of Dunmore (1732-1809), as governor of Virginia (1772-75) 
engaged in land speculation and brought on the war with the Shawnee usually 
known as Dunmore’s War. 
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Country as soon as I am able, to dispose of the Silver Trinkets, 
I bought for that trade. I believe I shall be put to my shifts for 
cash to carry me there. Wednesday, July 26th, 1775. Rode up 
to the Laurel Mountain with some Young Girls to get Huckle- 
berries. They are the same as our Bilberries, only grow in clus- 
ters. Thursday, July 27th, 1775. Went shooting and knocked 
down a Young Turkey. Nothing but . . . rogues in this coun- 
try. Friday, July 28th, 1775. At Mr. Crawford’s. Hot weather. 
Saturday, July 29th, 1775. The Rev. Mr. Belmain, only Church 
Minister in this County, came here to-day. Intends to give us 
a Lecture tomorrow. Sunday, July 30th, 1775. Mr. Belmain 
preached under a large tree, a Political discourse. 

Monday, July 31st, 1775. The people here are Liberty mad, 
nothing but War is thought of. Flux begins to rage in the 
neighbourhood. Tuesday, August 1st, 1775. Went with Mr. 
Belmain and Captn. Stephenson to Major Crawford’s.Wednes- 
day, August 2nd, 1775. Returned to V. Crawford’s. Intend to 
go to Fort Pitt the first opportunity. I am now getting strong 
and healthy. Thursday, August 3rd, 1775. This morning went 
with Mr. V. Crawford and Mr. James Berwick a Manchester 
man to Majors Crawford’s, where we stayed all night. Bad 
news from Boston. The English drove to their ships and great 
numbers of them killed. I hope it is a lie. 

Friday, August 4th, 1775. Agreed to go with Major Craw- 
ford to Mr. John Gibson’s,!4 an Indian Trader, about 12 miles 
below Fort Pitt. He is a man that has great interest amongst 
the Indians, consequently the best person to direct me how 
to dispose of my goods to the best advantage. Mr. Berwick 
lost his watch this evening. Saturday, August 5th, 1775. At 
Mr. Crawford’s. Heavy rain. Sunday, August 6th, 1775. 
At Mr. Crawford’s. Heavy rain for forty-eight hours without 


44 John Gibson (1740-1822) was an officer in the French and Indian War and the 
Revolution and was later secretary of the Indiana Territory. 
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intermission. Monday, August 7th, 1775. At Mr. Crawford’s 
waiting for Major Crawford. I believe he is a dilatory man 
and little dependence to be put in him. Tuesday, August 8th, 
1775. Very uneasy to wait here, doing nothing. Am afraid I 
shall be too late to return home this fall. Went with Miss 
Crawford and Miss Grimes to John Minton’s. When we came 
to a small Creek we had to cross the girls tucked up their petti- 
coats above their knees and forded it with the greatest indiffer- 
ence. Nothing unusual here, tho’ these are the first people in 
the Country. 

Wednesday, August 9th, 1775. Mr. Berwick and I set out this 
morning to Major Crawford’s . . . He informs me the Con- 
gress have discarded all the Governors on the Continent and 
taken all affairs Civil and Military into their management. 
Independence is what these Scoundrels aim at. Confusion to 
their schemes. Thursday, August 10, 1775. At Captn. Stephen- 
son’s. Instructed his people to make a stack of wheat. Farming 
in a poor uncultivated state here. Captn. Stephenson an honest, 
worthy man. Went to V. Crawford’s in the evening. No pros- 
pect of Major Crawford going to Gibson’s soon. Determined 
to set out for Fort Pitt on Monday next. . . . Sunday, August 
13th, 1775. Mr. Berwick was kind enough to let me ride his 
horse to Fort Pitt, where I am to deliver him to a certain Mr. 
John Meddison. Left Mr. V. Crawford’s and with him I left my 
watch, Buckles, Breast Buckles, Stock Buckle and silver but- 
tons, with a paper directing how I would have them disposed 
of if death should happen to my lot, as everyone tells me that I 
am running a great risk of being killed by the Indians. I am 
not afraid of meeting with bad usage from them. Got to Mr. 
John De Camp’s at night. 

Fort Pitt—Monday, August 14th, 1775. Left Mr. De Camp's 
Dined at Turtle Creek. Arrived at Fort Pitt in the evening 
with only two Dollars in my pocket and very shabby dress. Put 
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up my horse at the best Inn in town,?® know the Landlady to 
be a Tory, Sister-in-law to Major Connoly. Tuesday, August 
15th, 1775. Delivered the horse to Mr. Mattison, applied to 
four people in town to get cash for my Bills on Mr. Kirk, but 
my appearance prevents my success. Offered to sell my silver- 
ware to them, but the Rascals knowing my distress will not 
give me more than half its value. Exceedingly uneasy. Wednes- 
day, August 16th, 1775. A great deal of company in town, be- 
ing Committee day. No one willing to supply me with a little 
cash, tho’ I have applied to every man in town where there is 
a probability of getting any. Oh, the disadvantages of a ragged 
dress! Very uneasy. Thursday, August 17th, 1775. Very low- 
spirited. At supper had a political dispute with Mr. John Gib- 
son. Find him much prejudiced against me by the malevolent 
aspersion of that double-faced villain, B. Johnston. No pros- 
pect of getting money here. Made my situation known to the 
Landlord desiring credit for my board till the Treaty, when 
some Gentleman of my acquaintance will be there and loose 
me.. Told me he paid ready money for his provisions. By the 
influence of his wife got credit. 

Friday, August 18th, 1775. Never till now did I put any con- - 
fidence in Dreams. Last night I went to sleep with a mind as 
much confused as a skein of silk pulled the wrong way. The 
behaviour of my landlord has been a principal cause. But find 
I have a good friend in my Landlady, who wears the breeches. 
Dreamed that there was a friend that would relieve me near at 
hand. I woke with a gleam of hope and waited on Mr. John 
Anderson, the only person in town that I had omitted. He 
generously proffered me any cash I might want, to find me a 
Horse, and go with me into the Indian Country, serving as an 


4% This was Samuel Semple’s tavern, at the northeast corner of the present Water 
and Ferry Streets, Pittsburgh. Semple’s daughter had married Dr. John Con- 
nolly, an active Tory. 
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interpreter and guide. ... This Gentleman is an Indian Trader 
and has business at their Towns. Tells me he had observed my 
situation for some days and intended to offer me his assistance 
this day had I not spoke to him. Got some money from him to 
pay my Landlord. When he found that I had got a Friend his 
tone altered and it did not signify anything if I did not pay him 
till the Treaty. I made use of his own words to him, told him 
as he paid ready money for his provisions consequently he 
must expect the same from me. His wife abused him a good 
deal about his meanness, called him a pitiful rascal in 
abundance. 

Saturday, August 19th, 1775. Waiting for Mr. Anderson. 
Employed an Indian Woman to make mea pair of Mockeysons 
and Leggings. ‘This evening two of the Pennsylvania Delegates 
to ‘Treat with the Indians arrived here, escorted by a party of 
paltry Lighthorses. Colnl. Arthur St. Clair and Colnl. James 
Wilson.!6 Supped and spent the evening with them. My Land- 
lady remarkably kind to me, owing to my political sentiments 
agreeing with hers. She is by nature a most horrid Vixen. Sun- 
day, August 20th, 1775. Waiting for Mr. Anderson. he is de- 
tained by the Indians coming to trade. . . . Wednesday, Au- 
gust 23rd, 1775. Proceeded on our journey, but not one morsel 
of provision. Crossed Great Beaver Creek at Captn. White- 
Eye's!” house. This is an Indian Warrior of the Dellawars Na- 
tion. Camped at Little Beaver Creek with three Indian Squaws 
and a man. Nothing to eat but berries such as we found in the 
woods. Find Mr. Anderson a good hearty companion. One of 
the Indian Squaws . . . was very kind and brought me some 
plums she got in the woods. 


** St. Clair was secretary to the Continental commissioners at the Indian Treaty 
of Fort Pitt, 1775. James Wilson (1742-98), a prominent Pennsylvanian and 
later a justice of the United States Supreme Court, was one of the Continental 
commissioners at the same treaty. 

7 So-called because of his friendship for the white man. 
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GATEWAY TO THE WEST 


ROM the outbreak of Dunmore’s War in 1774 to the end 

of the Revolution in 1783 the frontiers suffered from In- 
dian attacks and threats of hostile incursions. Upon the con- 
clusion of the war the stream of migration rose rapidly. Pro- 
spective landowners and settlers for Kentucky and ‘Tennessee 
had a choice of two routes, either the Wilderness Trail from 
Virginia through the Cumberland Gap, or one of the military 
roads through western Pennsylvania to the headwaters of the 
Ohio and thence down that river by boat. Since the more difh- 
cult overland route was far to the south, many immigrants 
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chose the northern land and water route, and western PennsyI- 
vania became in truth the “Gateway to the West.” 


Travels of Fohann David Schoepf 


[ Johann David Schoepf (1752-1800) was the son of a well- 
to-do merchant in the principality of Bayreuth, Germany. He 
was educated in medicine at the University of Erlangen, and 
after traveling extensively in Europe, he came to America as 
the chief surgeon of the Ansbach mercenaries. He was in the 
United States from 1777 to 1784. Before his return to Europe 
he traveled in America as far west as Pittsburgh and as far 
south as Florida. In later years he became president of the 
United Medical Colleges of Ansbach and Bayreuth and spent 
considerable time in scientific research. The following ac- 
count of Schoepf’s journey in a two-wheeled chaise from 
Bedford to Pittsburgh and back in 1783 is from his Travels 
in the Confederation, translated and edited by Alfred J. 
Morrison (Philadelphia, 1911).] 


BrpForp is a little town, but a little town in a great wilder- 
ness may easily please without beauty. Here one has come 
96 miles, or not quite half the way from Carlisle to Pittsburg. 
The place is regularly planned, has a court-house, and is the 
county-seat of the extensive Bedford county, its namesake and 
as yet very little peopled. There are two houses of worship, 
for Lutherans and Presbyterians; these cannot be called 
churches, being only wooden huts. ... The 2nd of September, 
the day after our arrival, it was so cold that fires could not be 
dispensed with. ... And yet the week before, the heat was so 
excessive that clothes were burdensome. But the country is 
healthy and supports no Doctor, because the people are not 
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often sick; and they are sick less because they have no Doctor. 
Just now there prevails an uneasy wonderment in the 
neighborhood. Two young girls at a mill, in a spot made 
swampy by the new mill-dam, were attacked with the cold 
fever or ague, a malady hitherto unheard-of here. People 
came from a distance to see this wonder. ... 

Although there are said to be many farms about Bedford, 
some of them already good, we did not pass a house until we 
had gone four miles on our road, and it was three miles 
farther to another house. ... In the afternoon at four o’clock 
we arrived at a large tavern where, if one brings meat and 
drink along with him he finds room enough to dispose of 
them. Two young fellows kept house but had nothing except 
whiskey and cheese; bread and meat are accidental articles. 
We were obliged to push on over the Alleghany and as far as 
its foot had a swampy and stony road. .. . The sun was just 
going down when we reached the foot of the mountain, and 
the tall thick woods soon hid from us completely the dull 
twilight and we found ourselves in darkness. A few other 
travellers had joined us at the last house; they were as much 
strangers here as we, and were as little pleased at stumbling 
from stones to slough, and from slough to stones. We were 
not prepared to stay in the woods; we could neither make 
a fire nor care for our horses. Everything was dead, still, and 
dark about us; nothing could be heard from the four-footed 
or feathered inhabitants of these wastes. After four miles, 
which in our situation seemed to us endless, we reached the 
cabin of a smith on the other side of the mountain who on 
occasion plays the innkeeper. Unfortunately his house was no 
inn this evening; he had nothing, and we must grope for two 
heavy miles more, to the farm of an Anabaptist by the name of 
Spiker whose milk-white countenance stood out of a raven- 
black beard. We arrived after 10 o'clock; he kept no tavern 
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and we were glad of it, for we were taken in willingly and given 
milk, butter, and bread, and straw foracouch. ... 

Over LAUREL-HILL it is 12 miles from the last house in the 
Glades to the first on the other side. A desolate and wild moun- 
tain it is, its ridge and western slope exhausting for horse and 
man; not so much because of steepness, as on account of the 
abominable rock-fragments lying in the greatest confusion one 
over another and over which the road proceeds. On this moun- 
tain we fell in with two heavily loaded wagons, carrying the 
baggage, women, and children of several families travelling to- 
gether. ...In the evening we reached the first cabin on the 
western side of Laurel-hill. This was the residence of Doctor 
Peter, a German, who was absent looking for his pigs gone 
astray in the woods. His wife, a good little old woman, and en- 
ergetic, gave our horses oats for their refreshment and set be- 
fore us mountain-tea and maple-sugar, which as well as her 
bacon, whiskey, and cakes were the products of her own land 
and industry. 

We had been long coming down the mountain, and from 
this place there still remained a few miles to go until we 
reached the foot of the Laurel-hill. . . . 

We breakfasted at a Captain’s whither we had been directed; 
for along this road, and others like it in America, one must not 
be deceived by the bare name of taverns. ‘The people keep tav- 
ern if they have anything over and above what they need; if 
not, the traveller must look about for himself. The Captain 
was not at all pleased that the neighborhood was beginning to 
be so thickly settled. “It spoils the hunting,” he said, “makes 
quarrels; and then they come and want to collect taxes; it is 
time some of us were leaving and getting deeper into the coun- 
try.” Hence we supposed we should find a thickly settled re- 
gion, but had to go not less than seven miles before we came to 
the next neighbor. Like most of the inhabitants of these fron- 
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tiers, he was of those whose chief occupation is hunting, who 
from a preference for doing nothing, and an old indifference 
to many conveniences, neglect and dread the quieter and more 
certain pursuits of agriculture. These hunters or “backwood- 
men” live very like the Indians and acquire similar ways of 
thinking. They shun everything which appears to demand of 
them law and order, dread anything which breathes constraint. 
They hate the name of a Justice, and yet they are not trans- 
eressors. Their object is merely wild, altogether natural free- 
dom, and hunting is what pleases them. An insignificant cabin 
of unhewn logs; corn and a little wheat, a few cows and pigs, 
this is all their riches but they need no more. They get game 
from the woods; skins bring them in whiskey and clothes, 
which they do not care for of a costly sort. ‘Their habitual cos- 
tume isa “rifle-shirt,” or shirt of fringed linen; instead of stock- 
ings they wear Indian leggings; their shoes they make them- 
selves for the most part. . . . 

In the afternoon we arrived at the house and mill of a Colo- 
nel Berry.! A few miles farther on, at a Captain’s, we asked 
quarters for the night, but he having nothing for man or beast 
directed us a mile beyond to Salisbury or Millerstown. ‘This 
town of the future consists at this time of one house only, 
where we had the good fortune to be taken in, the owner first 
protesting at length that the Captain had called his house a 
tavern when he had no provisions. The region has been settled 
only 8-10 years; was it older most of the people would not have 
been frightened off by the last war. Several persons are living 
in the neighborhood who have been scalped by the Indians ; 
when these make hasty attacks or are in dread of resistance, 
they often do not take the time to see whether the scalped is 
actually dead, caring only for the sign of victory, snatched 


1 Probably Cherry’s Mill, southwest of the site of Mount Pleasant, Westmore- 
land County. 
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hurriedly. We were shown a girl whose scalp-marks after six 
years were not completely cured; doubtless from lack of good 
treatment. 

From Millerstown it is still 32 miles to the Ohio—Many de- 
serted cabins stand by the way, the people not yet returned, 
having fled from the Indians. . . . 

We took breakfast at a house where several children lay very 
ill of a malignant pox; this year the disease has raged in these 
parts and carried off many young people. . . . Descending a 
steep Mountain we came to 

Turkey [Turtle] Creek Settlement, in a fine but narrow 
valley. Our host here, as often happens in the mountains, gave 
our horses unthreshed oats in bundles; in this way there is a 
saving of trouble, the horses indeed losing a little but not the 
host.—There are a good many houses here. Again up a steep 
mountain, and seven miles through nothing but woods. The 
last three miles the country was a little more settled. Sundry 
brooks are to be crossed, named according to their distance 
from Fort Pitt, as Six-Mile, Four-Mile, and Two-Mile 
Branch. From the last the road lay along the Alleghany river. 
It was already dusk, but the sky was clear, and the landscape 
open and charming; to which contributed no little the pros- 
pect of a beautiful stream, the freedom from incessantly trou- 
blesome woods, and the pleasure of having reached the end 
proposed. In Pittsburg we were directed to the best inn, a 
small wooden cabin set askew by the Monongahela, its exterior 
promising little; but seeing several well dressed men and ladies 
adorned we were not discouraged. Not we but our vehicle had 
the honor of being the first object of their curiosity, for we had 
come the whole way in a two-wheeled chaise, what hitherto 
had been regarded as next to impossible. Thus we did not 
think it at all strange if, on passing a house in the mountains, 
the mother called her children together in consternation to 
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show them what they had never before seen in their lives—a 
chaise. . . . [Pittsburgh] numbers at this time perhaps 60 
wooden houses and cabins, in which live something more than 
100 families, for by the outbreak of the last war the growth of 
the place, beginning to be rapid, was hindered. The first stone 
house was built this summer, but soon many good buildings 
may be seen, because the place reasonably expects to grow 
large and considerable with the passage of time—Of public 
houses of worship or of justice there are none as yet. However 
a German preacher? lives there, who ministers to all of the 
faith; and the state of Pensylvania, as is customary in this 
country, sends hither a Judge once or twice a year to admin- 
ister the law—The inhabitants are still poor, as circumstances 
are at present; but also extremely inactive and idle; so much 
so that they are recalcitrant when given work and opportunity 
to earn money, for which, however, they hanker. There was 
general complaint in this respect and we also found it the case 
that every trifling thing made here is dearer than at Philadel- 
phia even; that the people here do not grow rich by industry 
and fair prices but prefer rather to deal extortionately with 
strangers and travellers; and shunning work charge the more 
for it, their comfortable sloth being interrupted. They gained 
their living hitherto by farming and trafficking in skins and 
furs. But now that considerable settlements are beginning 
farther down the Ohio which continually increase by the great 
number of people daily going thither, they find trade very 
profitable and what is to be gained by catering to those passing 
through. However little to be regarded the place is now, from 
its advantageous site it must be that Pittsburg will in the fu- 
ture become an important depot for the inland trade. .. . 


* This was the Reverend Charles W. Weber, a Reformed minister who in 1782 
accepted a charge in Westmoreland County, in which Pittsburgh was then 
located. 
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We had now spent seven days at Pittsburg, had industriously 
examined the country around and collected all seeds and plants 
that came to our notice. . . . We returned this afternoon, 
September 13, to urkey Creek Settlement. One of the old 
inhabitants there assured us that he had often made the follow- 
ing experiment. If in the middle of summer the water of Tur- 
key Creek or, as he says, that of most of the other mountain 
streams, is whipped and beaten with a stick, and then if a fire- 
brand is passed over, a mist is enkindled and a faint evanescent 
flame runs over the entire width of the brook. But the experi- 
ment did not succed when I was by, and I do not know through 
what chance the observation was occasioned. If it is true, it may 
be that the abundant pit-coals in the mountains, or the petro- 
leum here and there found, had the greatest share in this phe- 
nomenon. 

Hard and continuous rains and a bad road delayed our 
journey; and the halt in these woods was all the more dismal 
and tedious, since returning we were obliged to follow the 
same road as we had come.—There was already heavy hoarfrost 
almost every night in the mountains—Wolves and bears had 
within a few days done much damage in these parts among the 
calves, sheep, and hogs, which are let run night and day regard- 
less in the woods. As little thought is taken to protect these 
animals against danger by keeping them in stalls as the people 
themselves give to warding off thieves. Nowhere are doors 
barred for the safety of those sleeping within; for in these 
patriarchal regions where the general poverty does not yet com- 
pensate the trouble of stealing, few thieves so far find a support. 

Dr. Peters, already mentioned above, we found on our re- 
turn at home. He boasted that he had on his book for a year’s 
praxis almost 200 Pd. Pensylv. Current, but unfortunately can- 
not collect any money from the people, that being a scarce 
article in the mountains, and he has no use for what they bring 
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in kind. He makes a charge of two Spanish dollars for inocula- 
tions. How much of an apothecary he is, I know not, but he 
had neither whiskey nor bitters in store. He would hear noth- 
ing of pay for the breakfast we and our horses had had, and was 
SO gracious as to heal in a masterly way our vehicle which had 
suffered from the ailments of the road.—With much difficulty 
we came this time over the rocky and boggy Laurel-hill. The 
extraordinary heat of the day oppressed us, and along the whole 
road, 14 dreary miles, there are only two places where water is 
to be had, and we had the ill luck not to find them. On the 
other side of the Laurel-hill, in the Glades so-called, we acci- 
dentally got out of the direct road, as night was already begin- 
ning to fall, and the road we were following led us into a nar- 
row, level valley. ‘Two lads who met us assured us, with a 
friendlier manner than that customary here, that we should be 
welcome in their father’s house which was near by. When we 
reached the place, there appeared Mr. Herrman Husband,’ 
(for this was the name of the strange man), barefoot and 
dressed in worn and dirty clothes. The reception was cour- 
teous, with no waste of words and with no impertinent ques- 
tions—almost the American habit. I should have been rather 
perplexed how to volunteer our history had not Mistress 
Husband, while she was making ready the coffee for supper, 
shown somewhat more of a natural curiosity. ... 

We found the road pretty good through the remainder of 
the Glades until in the evening we came to Marshall, the 
smith’s, at the foot of the Alleghany. Our horses needed shoe- 


ing. But we were obliged to be patient spectators until he had 


* Harmon Husband (1724-95), a Quaker, was involved in the Regular troubles 
in North Carolina, fled to Pennsylvania, and settled near what is now Somerset. 
His cabin is now part of Coffee Springs Farm on Route 219 just east of the 
borough limits. He was imprisoned in Philadelphia for his activities in the 
Whiskey Insurrection, and although he was soon released he died on the way 
home. He was an eccentric person, unselfish and unambitious, who was ridiculed 
for his far-fetched interpretations of Bible prophecies. 
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leisurely devoured his meal; we gained nothing by asking him 
in a friendly way to help us on, since the night and a bad road 
lay before us. He was an American-German gentlemen! . . . 
[ We traveled] four miles from Marshall’s to the opposite foot 
of the mountain, along which runs a branch of the Juniata, 
and following this it is three miles more, a level road mostly, 
to the first cabin. . . . We reached the cabin mentioned to- 
wards sunset. As before, there was nothing to be had. It was 13 
miles to the next house, and we concluded to await the rise of 
the moon which would appear about midnight. It began to 
rain and there was much thunder, and lying on hard deal- 
boards we had to go hungry through the night, man and horse, 
and hungry keep on over the Dry Ridge which now appeared 
to us doubly dry and barren. . . . We breakfasted with a Bon- 
net, four miles from Bedford; he was of French origin, made 
bad coffee, had odorous butter, but read to us from a French 
grammaire, and brought out Welleri Opus Mago-Caballis- 
ticum which he believed to contain much hidden wisdom if it 
could be understood; I referred him to Herrman Husband for 
enlightenment. In the afternoon we came again with pleasure 
to the little town of Bedford. 


Journal of Peter Muhlenberg 


[General John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg (1746-1807) was 
the son of a Lutheran clergyman and a grandson of Conrad 
Weiser, the Indian interpreter. As a youth he served in the 
Royal American Regiment, then after a period of theological 
study became a Lutheran minister in Woodstock, Virginia. 
After distinguished service during the Revolution he moved to 
Philadelphia, entered politics, and served in Congress or in 
other public offices most of the remainder of his life. In 1784 
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he made a trip to Kentucky in his own interests and in those of 
some of his friends to look after military bounty lands. The 
following excerpt from the journal of that trip is taken from 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, The Life of Major-General Peter Muh- 
lenberg of the Revolutionary Army, appendix, 425-453 
(Philadelphia, 1849).] 


March 6th. [1784]—Set out from Littleton; came to Sideling 
Hill, nine miles; thence ten miles to Juniata, which we crossed 
on the ice; from thence to Bedford, fourteen miles. The snow 
still continues the same depth. Politics and politicians are as 
plenty here as in Philadelphia, if great things may be compared 
to small. I had flattered myself that, as we were going toward 
the frontiers, we should soon be out of the latitude of politics; 
but even here two men cannot drink half a gill of whiskey with- 
out discussing a point in politics, to the great improvement 
and edification of the bystanders. Especially so to me, while I 
stand by incog. and hear the name of Muhlenberg made use of, 
sometimes in one way and sometimes in another; for were I 
known, I believe no one would have the hardiesse to mention 
that name with disrespect, and look at me, for I have at present 
the perfect resemblance of Robinson Crusoe: four belts 
around me, two brace of pistols, a sword and rifle slung, besides 
my pouch and tobacco-pipe, which is not a small one. Add to 
this the blackness. of my face, which occasions the inhabitants 
to take me for a travelling Spaniard, and I am sure that my 
appearance alone ought to protect me from both politics and 
insult. 

March 4th.—Set out from Bedford in company with two Mr. 
M’Farlands, who were acquainted with the road. We took the 
Glade Road,‘ and carried provisions for ourselves and prov- 


* The Glade Road ran from a point about four miles west of Bedford through 
the present Somerset and Mount Pleasant to the Monongahela River. 
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ender for our horses; and in the evening, hungry and fatigued, 
at Mr. Black’s, thirty miles from Bedford. 

March 8th.—Set out from Black’s, came down the Allegheny, 
crossed Laurel Hill, and about an hour after night, came to 
Cherry's Mill, thirty-one miles from Black’s. This evening it 
began to rain and thaw; and we find the snow entirely gone on 
this side of Laurel Hill, which gives us some uneasiness with 
regard to the creeks we have to cross. 

March gth.—It rained and snowed very hard, notwithstand- 
ing which we continued our journey. At ten miles from Cher- 
ry’s Mill, we came to Big Suweekly, which was rising fast: we 
crossed it with much difficulty, and got very wet. Five miles 
farther, we came to Little Suweekly, which was likewise very 
difficult to cross. We travelled five miles farther, but being very 
wet, the snow and rain increasing, we halted and stayed all 
night at Mr. Lord’s. 

March 10th.—We rode ten miles to Turtle Creek, which was 
very high; and the ice breaking, we cut down trees, and with 
their assistance got over. We crossed first, and then drew our 
horses over by a long rope. We got over in about two hours, 
and arrived at Fort Pittin the afternoon .. . 

[March 11th.] Part of my leisure I employ in preparing my 
lines, and trying to catch some Ohio fish, which, according to 
report, are very large; but hitherto I have been unsuccessful, 
as the river is still too full of ice. 

Sunday, March 14th.—Rains hard; keep within doors. The 
ice has now broken up, and both Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela have risen upwards of twenty feet. This week we are pre- 
paring our horses, &c., but do not expect our boat to be ready 
in less than ten days. 

Sunday, 21st.—Doctor Skinner, Captain Fitzhugh and oth- 
ers, left for Kentucky, the river being still full of ice. 

Sunday, 28th.—This day our boat arrived, with 22,000 
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weight of flour, 1500 weight of bacon, &c., on board... . 

March 31st.—The weather is more moderate. At half past 
ten we set out from Fort Pitt, passed Logstown and Fort M’In- 
tosh,> but about thirteen miles below the fort, near sunset, we 
were carried by the force of the current on the point of an 
island, where we ran the greatest risk of losing both vessel and 
cargo. In this situation we continued all night; and as I was 
requested to take command of the company, we formed four 
watches, each taking the guard in turn. What added to our 
uneasiness was, that we were near the Indian shore, and, in our 
situation, would have become an easy prey to the Indians, who, 
however desirous they might be of obtaining a peace, would 
not have been able to withstand the great temptation of plun- 
dering a boat so richly laden as ours. I likewise observed how 
misfortunes depress the spirits, and raise gloomy ideas from 
causes which at other times would have no effect; for I must 
confess that I did not hear the noise of the wild fowl, the 
screaming of loons, the whooping of owls, and the howling of 
wolves, which continued around us all night, with total in- 
difference. 


Diary of George Washington 


[ The close of the Revolution found Washington’s affairs in 
such a tangle that he wrote that it would “require more time 
to recover them, than comports with the years of a man, who is 
sliding down the stream of life as fast as Iam.” In his endeavor 
to bring some order from the chaos Washington undertook in 
1784 a journey to Pennsylvania, going by Braddock’s Road and 
returning by the mountain trails farther to the south. He 


° At this time Logstown was a deserted Indian village near the site of present 
Ambridge, Beaver County. Fort McIntosh, named in honor of the commander 
in the West in 1778-79, General Lachlan McIntosh, was on the site of the present 
Beaver, in the same county. 
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planned both on warning some squatters from his lands near 
Canonsburg and on taking notes on the feasibility of opening 
a canal across the mountains. The following extracts are taken 
from The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799, edited by 
John C. Fitzpatrick, 2:288-302 (Boston and New York, 1925).] 


[September] 11th [1784]. Set out at half after 5 oclock from 
Tumbersons [Tomlinson’s], and in about 1% Miles came to 
what is called the little crossing of the Yohiogany [near Grants- 
ville |—the road is not bad—this is a pretty considerable water 
and, as it is said to have no fall in it, may, I conceive, be im- 
proved into a valuable navigation; and from every acct. I have 
yet been able to obtain, communicates nearest with the No. 
Branch of Potomack of any other. Breakfasted at one Mounts 
or Mountains, 11 Miles from Tumberson’s; the Road being 
exceedingly bad, especially through what is called the Shades 
of death. Bated at the great crossing [now Somerfield], which 
is a large Water, distant from Mounts g Miles, and a better 
Road than between that and Tumbersons. Lodged at one 
Daughertys [now Farmington] a Mile and half short of the 
Great Meadows—a tolerable good House—the Road between 
the Crossing and Daughertys is in places, tolerable good, but 
upon the whole indifferent:—distant from the crossing 12 
Miles. 

12th. Left Daughertys about 6 Oclock,—stopped awhile at 
the Great Meadows and viewed a tenament I have there, which 
appears to have been but little improved, tho’ capable of being 
turned to great advantage, as the whole of the ground called 
the Meadows may be reclaimed at an easy comparitive expence 
and is a very good stand for a Tavern. Much Hay may be cut 
here when the ground is laid down in Grass and the upland, 
East of the Meadow is good for grain. 

Dined at Mr. Thomas Gists [now Mount Braddock] at the 
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foot of Laurel, distant from the Meadows 12 Miles, and arrived 
at Gilbert Simpson’s® about 5 o’clock 12 Miles further. Cross- 
ing the Mountains, I found tedious and fatieguing . . . be- 
tween Tumbersons and Mounts’s I was full 4 hours—between 
Mounts’s and the crossing upwards of 3 hours—between the 
crossing and Daughertys 4 hours—between Daughertys and 
Gists 4%4—and between Gists and Simpsons upwards of 3 hours 
and in all parts of the Road that would admit it I endeavoured 
to ride my usual travelling gate of 5 Miles an hour. 

In passing over the Mountains, I met numbers of Persons 
and Pack horses going in with Ginseng; and for Salt and other 
articles at the Markets below . . . 

13th. I visited my Mill, and the several tenements on this 
Tract (on which Simpson lives). I do not find the land in 
general equal to my expectation of it—some part indeed is as 
rich as can be, some other part is but indifferent—the levellest 
is the coldest and of the meanest quality—that which is most 
broken is the richest; tho’ some of the hills are not of the first 
quality. 

The Tenements with respect to the buildings, are but in- 
differently improved—each have Meadow and are arable, but 
in no great quantity._the Mill was quite destitute of water— 
the works and House appear to be in very bad condition—and 
no reservoir of water—the stream as it runs, is all the resource it 
has ;—formerly there was a dam to stop the water; but that giv- 
ing way it is brought ina narrow confined and trifling Race to 
the foreby, wch. and the trunk, which conveys the water to the 
wheel are in bad order. In a word, little Rent, or good is to be 
expected from the present aspect of her. 

14th. . . . This day also the People who lives on my land 


°*Simpson was Washington’s land agent and lived at the present Perryopolis, 
Fayette County. Part of a grist mill that Washington owned near there is still 
in existence. 
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on Millers Run [now in Mount Pleasant Township, northwest 
of Canonsburg] came here to set forth, their pretensions to it; 
and to enquire into my Right—after much conversation and 
attempts in them to discover all the flaws they could in my 
Deed &ca.—and to establish a fair and upright intention in 
themselves—and after much councelling which proceeded from 
a division of opinion among themselves—they resolved (as all 
who lived on the land were not here) to give me their definite 
determination when I should come to the land, which I told 
them would probably happen on Friday or Saturday next. 

15th. This being the day appointed for the Sale of my moiety 
of the Co-partnership Stock—many People were gathered 
(more out of curiosity I believe than from other motives) but 
no great Sale made. My Mill I could obtain no bid for, altho I 
offered an exemption from the payment of Rent 15 Months. 
The Plantation on which Mr. Simpson lives rented well—viz 
for 500 Bushels of Wheat, payable at any place within the 
County that I or my Agent might direct.— the little chance of 
getting a good offer in money, for Rent, induced me to set it up 
to be bid for in Wheat... . 

18th. Set out with Doctr. Craik’ for my Land on Miller’s 
Run (a branch of Shurtees [Chartiers] Creek) —crossed the 
Monongahela at Devoirs Ferry [now Monongahela City|— 
16 miles from Simpsons—bated at one Hamiltons [ David Ham- 
ilton of Ginger Hill] about 4 Miles from it, in Washington 
County, and lodged at a Colo. Cannons® on the Waters of 
Shurtees Creek—a kind hospitable Man; and sensible. 

Most of the Land over which we passed was hilly—some of it 
very rich—others thin—between a Colo. Cooks® and the Ferry 


7™Dr. James Craik (1730-1814), a Scots surgeon, was closely associated with 
Washington from 1754 to 1799 and was at his bedside when he died. 

§ Colonel John Canon (died 1798) was appointed by Washington to collect the 
rents from his western tenants. He founded Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 

® Edward Cook (ca. 1739-ca. 1808) lived in Fayette County near the Westmore- 
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the Land was rich but broken—about Shurtee and from thence 
to Colo. Cannons, the Soil is very luxurient and very uneven. 

igth. Being Sunday, and the People living on my Land, 
apparently very religious, it was thought best to postpone go- 
ing among them till tomorrow—but rode to a Doctr. Johnsons 
who had the keeping of Colo. Crawfords (surveying) Records 
—but not finding him at home was disappointed in the business 
which carried me there. 

20th. Went early this Morning to view my Land, and to 
receive the final determination of those who live upon it... 
The Land is leveller than is common to be met with in this 
part of the Country, and good; the principal part of it is white 
oak, intermixed in many places with black oak; and is estemed 
a valuable tract. 

Dined at David Reeds,!° after which Mr. James Scot and 
Squire Reed began to enquire whether I would part with the 
Land, and upon what terms; adding, that tho’ they did not 
conceive they could be dispossessed, yet to avoid contention, 
they would buy, if my terms were Moderate. I told them I had 
no inclination to sell; however, after hearing a great deal of 
their hardships, their Religious principles (which had brought 
them together as a society of Ceceders) and unwillingness to 
seperate or remove; I told them I would make them a last offer 
and this was—the whole tract at 25 S. pr. Acre, the money to be 
paid at 3 annual payments with Interest ;—or to become Ten- 
ants upon leases of ggg years, at the annual Rent of Ten pounds 
pr. Ct. pr. Ann.—The former they had a long consultation 
upon, and asked if I wd. take that price at a longer credit with- 
out Interest, and being answered in the Negative they then 


determined to stand suit for the Land; but it having been sug- 
land County line and not far from the Monongahela River. 

10 David Reed and his brother Squire John Reed came from Lancaster County 
to Washington County in 1777 and bought land on Miller’s Creek from an 
agent of George Croghan, who claimed the land to the exclusion of Washington. 
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gested that there were among them some who were disposed to 
relinquish their claim, I told them I would receive their an- 
swers . . . they severally answered, that they meant to stand 
suit, and abide the Issue of the Law. 

This business being thus finished, I returned to Colo. Can- 
nons in Company with himself, Colo. Nevil,1! Captn. Swear- 
ingin!* (high Sherif) and a Captn. Richie,!® who had accom- 
panied me to the Land. 

21st. Accompanied by Colo. Cannon and Captn. Swearingin 
who attended me to Debores ferry on the Monongahela which 
seperates the Counties of Fayette and Washington, I returned 
to Gilbert Simpson’s in the afternoon; after dining at one 
Wickermans Mill near the Monongahela. 

Colo. Cannon, Capt. Sweringin and Captn. Richie all prom- 
ised to hunt up the evidences which could prove my possession 
and improvement of the Land before any of the present 
Occupiers ever saw it. 

22d. After giving instructions to Major ‘Thomas Freeman 
respecting his conduct in my busines, and disposing of my Bag- 
gage which was left under the care of Mr. Gilbert Simpson— 
consisting of two leather and one linnen Valeses with my Mar- 
quee and horseman’s Tent Poles and Pins—all my bedding 
except Sheets (which I take home with me) the equipage 
Trunk containing all that was put into it' except the Silver 
Cups and Spoons—Canteens—two Kegs of Spirits—Horse Shoes 
&ca. I set out for Beason ‘Town [Uniontown], in order to meet 
This may have been either John Neville of Pittsburgh or his son, Presley, 
both of whom had been Revolutionary officers with the rank of colonel. 

#2 Andrew Swearingen (ca. 1746-1824) emigrated from Virginia in 1772 and took 
up several large tracts of land near Chartiers Creek. He was a justice of the 
peace of Yohogania County, Virginia, and served as captain of a body of scouts 
during the Revolution. 

#8 This may have been either Craig or Matthew Ritchie. They were Scots broth- 


ers, the former a merchant of Canonsburg and the latter a merchant of Wash- 
ington. Matthew was also at one time a land agent for George Washington. 
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with, and engage Mr. ‘Thos. Smith" to bring ejectments, and to 
prosecute my Suit for the Land in Washington County, on 
which those, whose names are herein inserted, are settled. 
Reached Beason Town about dusk about (the way I came) 
18 Miles. 

Note.—in my equipage ‘Trunk and the Canteens—were Mad- 
eira and Port Wine—Cherry bounce—Oyl, Mustard—Vinegar 
—and Spices of all sorts—Tea, and Sugar in the Camp Kettles 
(a whole loaf of white sugar broke up about 7 lbs. weight) the 
Camp Kettles are under a lock, as the Canteens and Trunk also 
are—My fishing lines are in the Canteens. .. . 

23d. Arrived at Colo. Philips!® abt. five oclock in the after- 
noon 16 Miles from Beason ‘Town and near the Mouth of 
Cheat Rivr. the land thro’ wch. I rid was for the most part 
tolerably level—in some places rich—but in general of a second 
quality—crossed no water of consequence except Georges 
Creek. 

An Apology made to me from the Court of Fayette (thro’ 
Mr. Smith) for not addressing me; as they found my Horses 
Saddled and myself on the move. . . . set of in the Morning 
of the 

24th. And crossed it [Cheat River] at the Mouth, as it was 
thought the River was too much swelled to attempt the ford a 
little higher up.—the fork was about 2 Miles and half from 
Colo. Philips and the ground betw. very hilly tho’ rich in 
places. 

The Cheat at the Mouth is about 125 yds. wide—the Mo- 
nogahela near dble. that—the colour of the two Waters is very 


** A lawyer of Bedford. He later became an associate justice of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania. Washington won the suit and took title to the lands in dispute. 
* Colonel Theophilus Phillips (died 1789) came from New Jersey to southern 
Fayette County in 1767 and became a large landholder. He was elected to the 
legislature in 1789 and died at sea while returning from a trading venture to 
New Orleans. 
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differt., that of Cheat is dark (occasioned as is conjectured 
by the Laurel, among which it rises, and through which it 
runs) the other is clear; and there appears a repugnancy in 
both to mix, as there is a plain line of division betwn. the two 
for some distance below the fork; which holds, I am told near 
a Mile.—the Cheat keeps to the right shore as it descends, and 
the other the left. 

The Line which divides the Commonwealths of Virginia 
and Pensylvania crosses both these Rivers about two Miles up 
each from the point of fork and the Land between them is high 
as the line runs being a ridge which seperates the two Waters. 
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SOLDIER LIFE IN THE WEST 


HE danger of Indian incursion was not removed from 
western Pennsylvania until Wayne’s victory at Fallen 
Timbers in 1794. In consequence the United States govern- 
ment maintained several forts in the region, among them Fort 
Fayette in Pittsburgh and Fort McIntosh in Beaver. The Ohio 
was dotted with flatboats and keelboats transporting troops 
and supplies to the various posts and to Wayne’s army in Ohio, 
while farmers, contractors, and innkeepers waxed fat on their 
profits from sales to the army. Army officers were important 
personages in the social life of every budding town, but the 
soldiery for the most part was drawn from the riffraff of the 
country, and as a result there was many a merry riot on the 
streets and in the taverns of the frontier towns. Indian treaties, 
with their attendant palaver and carousing, were also frequent. 
By 1794 the manufacturing and commercial interests, small 
as they were, had reached such a stage of development that 
their voices began to be heard in political matters. The agri- 
cultural populace, which had fled from aristocracy in the East, 
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resented its growth in the Monongahela country, and the so- 
called Whiskey Insurrection of 1794 was essentially a sporadic 
outbreak of violence against it and against the federal govern- 
ment with which it was allied—hatred of the excise, while sin- 
cere, was no more than the excuse for this movement. The 
soldiers of the forces that marched against the rebels carried 
back to the East vivid accounts of the wealth and beauty of 
western Pennsylvania, and the result was an increase of immi- 
gration into that section and the rapid expansion of the very 
interests that the whiskey rebels had desired to destroy. 


Journal of Arthur Lee 


[Arthur Lee (1740-92) , of Virginia, studied medicine in 
Edinburgh, returned to America for a while, then studied law 
in Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle Temple in London. He en- 
gaged in London politics until 1776, when he became one of 
the American agents on the European continent. In 1784, 
while serving in Congress, he was sent to Fort McIntosh, now 
Beaver, as one of three commissioners to negotiate a treaty 
with the Indians. Part of the journal that he kept on this occa- 
sion was printed in Richard Henry Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, 


2:3'77-399 (Boston, 1829).| 


[November] 27th [1784]. We crossed the mountain called 
Sideling Hill, and the Juniata, to Bedford. Nine miles before 
coming to this place we crossed Bloody Run, so called from the 
murder of several white people there by the Indians. Bedford 
is the capital of the county, and is a thriving little town on the 
Juniata, with good meadow grounds around it... . 

28th. Leaving Bedford, we again crossed the Juniata, and 
traversed the Alleghany mountain to Stony Creek. On the 
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road we saw the marks of a most tremendous whirlwind which 
happened last year, and had in its course torn up by the roots 
or twisted off every tree, however large. Numbers of the largest 
were laid down by each other, as if strewn by the whirlwind 
with as much ease as so many straws scattered by a light wind. 
The ascent of this mountain is very steep, but it is rendered 
easy by trailing it properly. On the top isa level of many miles, 
and through it runs the principal branch of the Juniata. It is 
loaded with chestnut and oak, very large. The snow was about 
one foot deep on the mountain; and yet the weather so mild, 
that I travelled without a great coat. The road, on the top of 
this mountain, and in descending it, and thence to Stony 
Creek, is miry and stony, and leads through a number of dis- 
mal swamps, that put one in mind of Milton’s 


Fogs, bogs, fens, dens, and shades of death 


From this and the preceding eminence you view the vast 
Apalachian Mountains, covered with snow. The ocean in a 
storm, with its billows and their white tops rising behind 
and above each other, resemble the various ridges of snow-capt 
hills which compose this immense chain. 

On the 2gth we traversed a part of the Alleghany, called 
Laurel Hill, from an abundance of what is called in Virginia 
ivy, growing upon it... . At night we reached Fort Ligonier, 
built in 1756 [7758], by Gen. Forbes, as a station, in his prog- 
ress against Fort du Quesne, now Fort Pitt... . 

On the goth we crossed the Loyalhannon, the Chestnut 
Hill, or Mountain, to Hannah’s town... . 

The 1st December brought us across Turtle Creek, through 
its rich bottoms, and the Bull-pen Swamp [now part of Wil- 


’ Hannastown, the first seat of Westmoreland County, was about three miles 
north of Greensburg. In July, 1782, it was burned by the Indians and never 
rebuilt. 
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kinsburg], to Mr. Elliot’s; when ourselves, our servants, sev- 
eral wagoners, his wife, and eight children, and a young daugh- 
ter, all undressed and went to bed on the floor together, in a 
miserable log-house. Next day, we proceeded six miles to Fort 
Pitt, where we found Gen. Clark.2 About a mile from the fort 
you fall in with the Alleghany River, which comes from the 
north-east, and joining the Monongahela from the south-west, 
forms the Ohio. On the very spot made by this junction was 
Fort du Quesne, and on the bank of the Monongahela close to 
itis Fort Pitt. . 

On the 10th Dec. we attempted a jaunt up the Alleghany 
River in a boat; but when we had rowed about six miles 
against its current, which is exceedingly strong, a violent snow- 
storm sent us back. Some of us landed on the north side, and 
hunted along the River, but found no game. The land upon 
the river is exceedingly rich, but narrow, the high lands being 
within two or three hundred yards of the banks. And indeed 
this strip of rich bottom, producing black walnut, locust, and 
sugar maple in abundance, seems to have been made by the 
gradual encroachment of the river on the southern bank, and 
consequent recess from its northern bed. About five miles up 
you come to what is called Kiosolos Bottom [Guyasuta’s Bot- 
tom, a little above Sharpsburg] from having been formerly the 
residence of an Indian chief of that name. He has removed to 
the Seneca country near the Niagara. . . . Kiosolos Bottom is 
a rich and beautiful spot. We saw wild hops there, growing in 
the utmost luxuriance, and of a fine flavour. 

11th, We received an Indian express from Mr. Lowry,? dated 
at Cayahoga [near Cleveland], and informing us that the In- 
dians had come as far as Cuscuskis [ New Castle] within thirty 


2 George Rogers Clark (1752-1818), conqueror of the Northwest, was one of the 
treaty commissioners. 
8 Probably Alexander Lowrey (1723-1805), an Indian trader. 
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miles of Mackintosh, but that they were unwilling to come 
further, because of their wives and children. On the 12th I was 
seized with a smart fever, which confined me to my bed for two 
days, but it was subdued by copious bleeding and fasting. . . . 

The following epistle from our chief messenger, a member 
of the assembly of Pennsylvania, is too singular in its orthog- 
raphy not to receive a place in my Journal. 


Honaubl Comminishers of Indines affers at Macken- 
toy’s or Fort Pitt. 


Genteel,—Wensday, at 2 a clot this minit met ex- 
prest from Mr. John Booggs, who writes me that the In- 
dines hays agreed to com and meet the comminishers at 
Cuscorgas (meaning Cuscuskis) in order to treat, but 
will not agree to go to Mackintosoh for the resins within 
his letter mouchant. I have sent you Mr. Boggs is letter, 
and have ordered six loud of flower fored, and shall per- 
seed till I meet the Indines and will assist Taweys, Paw- 
oys, Towopmieys, (meaning the Ottawas, Chipewas, 
and Potawattamies) as well as can; nothing in my power 
shall be wanting to fullfill wishes of the Commishnors. 


All from your humbel sarvant. 


17h. We embarked on the Monongahela, and soon entered 
the Ohio, on our way to Fort McIntosh. The Ohio is a con- 
tinuation of the Monongahela and the Alleghany. They enter 
it at right angles. This appears plainly when you have passed 
the mouth of the Alleghany. Upon looking back you see at 
some distance, directly up the Monongahela, but the point of 
the two banks only that form the mouth of the Alleghany is 
visible, none of its water. Yet it has often been said that the 
Ohio was a continuation of the Alleghany. 

Four miles down the river brings you to Montour’s [now 
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Neville] Island; which is six miles long, and about half a mile 
broad on an average, and contains about two thousand acres 
of very good land, the greater part of it never overflowed. 
The assembly of Pennsylvania gave Gen. Irwin‘ a right of pre- 
emption to this island. They were moved to do it by an old 
and influential presbyterian member, who with great gravity 
assured them he knew the island, and that it contained about 
one hundred and fifty acres. The property of it is contested 
between Gen. Irwin, Col. Neville,5 and Col.Sim of Alexandria. 

‘The next place is Loggstown, which was formerly a settle- 
ment on both sides of the Ohio, and the place where the treaty 
of Lancaster was confirmed by the western Indians. From 
Loggstown to the mouth of Beaver Creek, is——miles, and from 
thence to Fort McIntosh,® one mile. This fort is built of well- 
hewn logs, with four bastions; its figure an irregular square, 
the face to the river being longer than the side to the land. 
It is about equal to a square of fifty yards, is well built, and 
strong against musketry; but the opposite side of the river 
commands it entirely, and a single piece of artillery from 
thence would reduce it. This fort was built by us during the 
war, and is not therefore noted in Hutchins’ map.’ The place 
was formerly a large Indian settlement, and French trading 
place. ‘There are peach trees still remaining. It is a beautiful 
plain, extending about two miles along the river, and one to 


“General William Irvine (1741-1804), commander in the West during 1781-83, 
and later a Pennsylvania land agent. 

5 General John Neville (1731-1803), Revolutionary soldier, extensive landholder 
in the West, and inspector of the excise in western Pennsylvania during the 
Whiskey Insurrection of 1794. 

* The fort was on the site of the Indian town of Saucunk, just below the mouth 
of Big Beaver River. It was built in 1778 and named for General Lachlan Mc- 
Intosh (1725-1806), commander in the West during 1778-79. 

7™Thomas Hutchins (1730-89), “geographer to the United States,” published in 
1778 a Topographical Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
North Carolina, accompanied by a map that included the West as far as the 
Mississippi. 
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the hills; surrounded on the east by Beaver Creek, and on 
the west by a small run, which meanders through a most ex- 
cellent piece of meadow ground, full of shellbark-hickory, 
black-walnut, and oak. About one mile and a half up the 
Beaver Creek, there enters a small, but perennial stream, 
very fit for a mill-seat; so that the possession of the land from 
there to the western stream, would include a fine meadow, 
a mill-seat, a beautiful plain for small grain, and rich, well- 
timbered uplands. It falls just within the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania; and is reserved by the state out of the sale 
of the land, as a precious morsel for some favourite of the 
legislature. 

The Ohio here is about four hundred yards wide. The 
Monongahela at Fort Pitt is about two hundred and eighty 
wide. The Alleghany, about two hundred. The former fre- 
quently overflows, and falls much sooner than the latter, 
Owing to its rapidity and extent. The banks of the Monon- 
gahela on the west, or opposite side to Pittsburg, are steep 
close to the water, and about two hundred yards high. About 
a third of the way from the top is a vein of coal, above one 
of the rocks. The coal is burnt in the town, and considered 
very good. The property of this and of the town is in the 
Penns. ‘They have lotted out the face of the hill at thirty 
pounds a lot, to dig coal as far in as the perpendicular falling 
from the summit of the bank. Fort Pitt is regularly built, 
cost the crown £600 [£60,000?], and is commanded by can- 
non from the opposite bank of the Monongahela, and from 
a hill above the town called Grant’s Hill, from the catastrophe 
which befel Gen. [Major] Grant at that place [in September, 
1758]. He was advancing with some Highland regiments and 
Virginia light-infantry before the army under Gen. Forbes, 
took his station upon this hill, and had the folly to order 
his drums to beat and his bagpipes to play, in expectation 
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of frightening the French and Indian garrison of the then 
Fort Du Quesne, to surrender. But the commandant sending 
a part of the Indians in his rear, sallied out upon him, killed 
all the Highlanders, and made him prisoner. The Virginia 
troops, under Col. Lewis,’ being more upon their guard, 
mostly escaped. 

Pittsburg is inhabited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, 
who live in paltry log-houses, and are as dirty as in the north 
of Ireland, or even Scotland. There is a great deal of small 
trade carried on; the goods being brought at the vast expense 
of forty-five shillings per cwt., from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. They take in the shops, money, wheat, flour, and skins. 
There are in the town four attorneys, two doctors, and not a 
priest of any persuasion, nor church, nor chapel; so that they 
are likely to be damned, without the benefit of clergy. The 
rivers encroach fast on the town; and to such a degree, that, asa 
gentleman told me, the Alleghany had within thirty years of 
his memory, carried away one hundred yards. The place, I 
believe, will never be very considerable. Batteaux pass daily, 
with whole families, stock, and furniture, for Kentucky. 
Those from Virginia take boat at Wheeling, which is situated 
on the Ohio, about ninety miles below Pittsburg, and thereby 
avoid all the shoal water. 

Mackintosh is thirty-one miles down the river. About nine 
miles before you reach it, is a small island and a rift, on which 
loaded batteaux often get aground, especially if they attempt 
the southern shore; but the opposite side has generally water 
enough y.*.%. 

Snow began this evening, and continued all the next day 
and night, with freezing. ‘The river was floating ice. 


8 Andrew Lewis (1720-81) served in the Augusta militia and was captured at 
Grant’s defeat. He was later victor over the Shawnee at Point Pleasant and a 
general in the Continental army during the Revolution. 
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22d. We despatched a person to Cuscuskis with some rum, 
lead, and twenty-five pounds of powder, for the Indians. I 
had my doubts about the propriety of sending them so much 
powder; for there are about twenty-five hundred charges for 
a rifle in that quantity. On this subject of gunpowder I must 
observe that, as there was a great quantity in the public stores 
at Fort Pitt, the commissioners to save the expense of carriage, 
ordered what they required for the treaty to be furnished out 
of this store. But when their storekeeper came to examine it, 
he reported that it was all spoiled. Upon enquiry we found, 
that though there was a lieutenant and twenty-five men kept 
there as a garrison, on full pay and expenses, yet no care was 
taken of them. The commanding officer alleged, that it was 
the business of the garrison to guard the stores only, and not to 
keep them from spoiling; as if there was any advantage in 
guarding stores that were good for nothing. The expense to 
the public of this garrison is... not only thrown away, but 
the commandant, though he will not take care of the stores, 
thinks he has a right to use them for himself and garrison as 
he pleases... . 

[24th.] Being this day indisposed, and obliged to keep my 
room, I could not avoid meditating on my future prospects. 
Should I settle and remain among my friends in Virginia ; 
should I retire to Kentucky; or return to England, and enjoy 
in retirement there, all that a country great in arts and 
sciences affords. ... 

25th. Mr. Evans,® agent, and the Pennsylvania commis- 
sioners arrived. The boat in which they embarked with stores 
having run aground, and being nearly overwhelmed with ice, 
they and the crew almost frozen to death, before the ice be- 
came hard enough to bear them, got on shore, landed the 
goods, and brought them forward on pack-horses. 


* Griffith Evans, secretary to the treaty commissioners for Pennsylvania. 
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28th [sic]. Some of the officers getting merry late at night, 
ordered the artillery company to draw out the cannon, and 
fire them in the midst of the garrison. One of them was 
accordingly fired. The commanding officer immediately 
ordered the whole garrison under arms, and the artillery 
officer to countermand the firing; he refused, upon which 
the other ordered him under arrest. The next officer in 
command of the artillery, walking aside, told the men to do 
as they thought proper; they hesitated to obey the command- 
ing officer, and he ran his sword through one of them. This 
soon produced a withdrawal of the artillery. In the mean time 
the troops were all under arms, and drunken officers at the 
head of their companies, were giving contrary orders, swearing 
at and confounding the men. Upon this Gen. Butler!® and 
myself sent for Maj. ‘[T——the commanding officer, Col. Har- 
mar,! being at Fort Pitt, and directed him to order the garrison 
immediately to their quarters; which being done the tumult 
subsided. 

The snow and frost continued very severe. I here experi- 
enced how much habit adds to our necessities. I had five 
blankets (Indian ones I mean) of which I gave one to my 
servant, who complained of having nothing to cover him. 
With this one he slept perfectly contented, while I could 
hardly keep myself warm with the other four. He had laid 
down in his clothes, rolling himself up in a blanket, while 
I stript myself according to custom, and the room being 
accessible to the four winds of heaven, it was no easy matter 
to recover the warmth which was lost in uncasing. 

27th. Mr. Boggs, another of our Indian messengers, arrived 


1 Richard Butler (1743-91) of Pittsburgh, one of the United States commis- 
sioners at the treaty. 

1 Josiah Harmar (1753-1813), Revolutionary officer and commander of the army 
in the West until 1791. 
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and reported that the Indians were on their way, and that some 
of them would be in the next day. 

28th. Several Indians arrived. . . . 

This day Col. Harmar returned, and with him came Cols. 
Atlee and Johnston.!? They brought a melancholy report of 
Mr. Ohara!8 the contractor, who had embarked with a load of 
flour, and been frozen up, himself and the crew frost-bitten, 
so that it was apprehended one of the soldiers must lose his 
lebssi ie: 

29th. Some chiefs of the Chippeways and Ottowas only have 
arrived. ‘They came this morning, requesting some spirits, two 
kettles, a tent, a blanket for an old man, some powder and lead 
for their young men to hunt with, and some paint. The com- 
missioners ordered them some spirits, a blanket, the kettles, 
paint, and ammunition. The tent was refused, because every 
tribe would have expected the same; and as they never return 
what they once get into their hands, it would be to expensive. 

We were amused with the comments on the disturbance in 
the garrison, of the gentleman whose letter I have copied, and 
who takes the same liberties with the English language in 
speaking, as in writing. He said he never in his life saw such a 
rumpiss; that they were all running hurry-scurry, and when 
their bagnits [ bayonets] were all fixtured, they glomed so in 
the moon, as to pister one to death. 


Account of Fohn Robert Shaw 





[John Shaw (born 1761) , was a Yorkshireman who came to 
America as a British soldier during the Revolution. He was 


* Samuel F. Atlee and Francis Johnston, treaty commissioners for Pennsylvania. 
“8 James O’Hara (ca. 1752-1819), Indian trader, Revolutionary officer, army con- 
tractor, and industrialist of early Pittsburgh. 
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captured by the Americans and enlisted with the Pennsylvania 
troops. From his own report, Shaw must have been a good 
example of the rascally common soldier, who joined the army 
for whatever excitement it might afford and whose unruliness 
was frequently a trial to his officers. After his discharge he 
worked in Philadelphia, but rejoined the army in 1784 and 
served at Fort McIntosh until his discharge the next year. 
Thereafter he took up well digging as a vocation and traveled 
about the country, finally settling in Kentucky, where in 1807 
he published his Narrative of the Life and Travels of John 
Robert Shaw (Lexington), from which the following excerpt is 
taken. ] 


Some time in the month of August [1784] . . . the first 
American regiment was raised, commanded by colonel Josiah 
Harmer, and consisted of four companies for Fort M’Intosh, 
thirty-five miles below Pittsburgh on the Ohio, on the 
Indian side. Having still a predeliction for the military 
hie sentlisted24r"% 

To tell the truth I was very easy about it, for I loved the life 
of a soldier. The bounty, indeed, was so small, that it could not 
be a sufficient inducement to any man to enlist, who was not © 
otherwise inclined to it; for we had but two dollars in advance, 
and one complete suit of clothes. A soldier’s pay was fifty shill- 
ings per month, a corporal’s fifty-five shillings, a sergeant’s ten 
dollars, and a sergeant major’s fifteen dollars——_No stoppages, 
however, for the doctor, nor for the chaplain, as in the English 
army; but every man had liberty to practice physic and pray 
for himself. . . . we marched on to Lancaster, and encamped 
on Conostoga . . . From thence we marched on to Carlisle; 
and from Carlisle to Shippensburg, where we flogged two men 
for desertion. From Shippensburg, we proceeded to Chambers- 
burg, and here we flogged one man for desertion, and drum- 
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med him out with a rope about his neck. The next day we 
marched to Bedford, where we halted for several days. And for 
the first night twelve of us got liberty to stay in the town, and 
we put up at the sign of the Blazing Star. . . . I and another 
brother toper, got so intoxicated that we could not confine 
ourselves to the house; but rambled through the town ready 
for mischief. The first thing that happened in our way was a 
garden fence, which we pulled down and let the cows, horses 
and sheep into the garden to destroy the contents. We then 
proceeded on in search of adventures, until our mad career 
was terminated by my falling into a well twenty feet deep, 
where I lay until I was drawn out by the assistance of major 
John M’Gaughey, now resident in Shelbyville [Kentucky], 
and fortunately received no damage.— 

The next day four men composing what was called the Irish 
Mess, viz. Connor, Welch, Hannan, and Sands, went to a cer- 
tain store in the town, and the store-keeper having occasion to 
go into another apartment, these fellows entered and began 
to plunder the store, and when the store-keeper returned Mr. 
C. instantly knocked him down, while the rest were busied in 
pillaging the goods. But the town being alarmed, the ruffians 
were taken by the sheriff and lodged in the jail; and as soon as 
the intelligence reached the ears of the commanding officer of 
the troops he sent a guard for them, and they were brought to 
the camp, and a drum-head court martial was held, by which 
they were sentenced to receive one hundred lashes each. This 
punishment was inflicted, and so hardened were these villains 
in wickedness, that they bore it with a fortitude worthy of a 
Detter case. 4 

The next day we marched for Hannahstown and so on for 
Pittsburgh, and we crossed the Alleghany at a small island Op- 


posite Fort Pitt, and lay there for a short time . . . We then 
marched down to Fort M’Intosh, where we held a treaty with 
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four tribes of Indians. It was my lot, in company with eight 
others, to be employed in boating goods for the treaty, and 
provisions for the troops down the Ohio. Our first cargo, how- 
ever, consisted of cannon and ammunition, which we brought 
in a flat bottomed boat belonging to a certain Mr. Elliot,!4 and 
delivered at Fort M’Intosh [or at the mouth of Big Beaver 
creek ]. We were then sent back with the boat, having on board 
Mr. Elliot himself as passenger, and we were four days a towing 
and setting 35 miles, and drinking a barrel of whiskey. When 
we got up to Pittsburgh another boat was put into our posses- 
sion by one captain O’ Hara, who was contractor for the army, 
and is now resident in Pittsburgh. In this boat we made four 
voyages; and on the fifth voyage three officers came on board... 
After having sailed about 18 or 20 miles we put in to the shore 
for the night, and kept sentry in the boat. The next morning 
a large English cheese was missing, and great search was made 
for it. But at length a man by the name of Shickhen found it 
in the river at the stern of the boat, where, in all probability, 
he had put it himself. ... We sailed about two o'clock, and took 
the liberty of speaking to the steersmen several times, and 
warned them of the danger we were in of striking against the 
rocks, at the same time intreating them to steer for the Virginia 
shore, or every man would be lost; but the best word I could 
get from colonel Harmer was “‘stlence! you d——d rascal, or I 
will have you flogged for an example to the rest.”—In a few 
minutes, however, the boat struck, and Mr. Shickhen and my- 
self jumped into the water, and bore the stern up the river, and 
I ordered two men to hold her in that position to prevent the 
boat from being overset. “... Which of you will leap out and 
swim ashore, and run down to Fort M’Intosh, and bring us 
another boat?’—The distance to the fort was above ten miles, 


In 1784 Daniel Elliot owned land along Saw Mill Run, which flowed from the 
south into the Ohio about a mile below the Point. 
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the river full of ice, and the banks covered with a deep snow.— 
Notwithstanding the hazardous enterprize, I pulled off my 
coat, tied a handkerchief on my head, and taking a setting pole 
in my hand, I jumped into the river, taking the advantage of 
the current till the water reached my breast, I swam about five 
or six hundred yards, before I struck the bank.—Tom Shickhen 
followed my example, and landed safely.—We then held a con- 
sultation, and judging that there was a house about four miles 
up the river, we concluded to make for it, which we accordingly 
did, and to our great joy we found a canoe, and by the assist- 
ance of the owner we hauled her into the river, for she lay 
about forty yards from the river. 

We then proceeded down the river in a cold and shivering 
condition: our clothes were frozen stiff on our backs; but we 
were not gone more than two hours until we returned with the 
canoe. Having arrived at the boat we refreshed ourselves with 
some ardent spirits and then commenced unlading the boat: 
and from this time, colonel Harmer from the most embittered 
enemy, became the most singular friend to me in every in- 
stance... 

As soon as we could get the boat off, we set in for the shore, 
where we left Dr. M’Dowell and two private soldiers to take 
care of the goods, which we could not carry with us, until we 
slipped down to the Fort, and returned for the balance of the 
lading. 

Having tarried a few days to refresh ourselves, we sailed to 
Pittsburgh, by order of colonel Harmer, and waited there un- 
til captain O’Hara was ready to embark the balance of the 
goods and provisions with which he had contracted to furnish 
the troops. 

Having received our cargo, we set sail late in the afternoon, 
with an expectation of arriving at Fort M’Intosh early the next 
morning. But we had to stop at Mr. Elliot’s mill (three miles 
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below Pittsburgh) for some barrels of flour. At this time the ice 
was floating in great abundance, and having been detained at 
the mill until nine o’clock at night, it was with no small dif- 
ficulty we got into the channel of the river. I had to stand ona 
plank about a foot broad, and steer the boat (which was built 
after the manner of a batteau) but unluckily the broad end of 
the oar slipped on a cake of ice, and the plank on which I stood 
being slippery, I pitched headlong into the river, and was out 
of sight for some time; but a kind providence made way for me, 
and at length I got my head above the ice, and some of the men 
in the boat putting out a setting pole, I caught hold of it, and 
was drawn into the boat, and my life preserved.—As soon as I 
got into the boat captain O’ Hara says to me “‘you had better go 
and pull the fore oar.” Accordingly, wet as I was, I obeyed his 
orders, and the consequence was, that I froze stiff in a few 
minutes.—The men wrought hard for about an hour endeav- 
ouring to make their way through the ice; but at last the boat 
struck against a fish-basket below the mouth of the Shirtee 
[ Chartiers Creek] on the Virginia side, on the ged day of De- 
cember 1784. Here we lay all that night expecting death every 
moment; and indeed had it not been for the iron on the stern 
of the boat, which enabled her to withstand the shocks of the 
floating ice, we must inevitably have perished. Even the recol- 
lection causes me to shudder, when I reflect how narrowly I 
escaped ending my mispent life. Every means in our power 
were used to dislodge the boat from the fish-basket. When a 
cake of ice would dash against the boat, every man that was 
able to stir, would jump out, up to his neck in water, and exert 
himself to the utmost, but. in vain. While we lay in this dis- 
tressed situation, our cries were heard to Pittsburgh.—Capt. 
O’ Hara offered 200 guineas to any man who would bring him 
safe to the bank. Induced by this offer, or through motives of 
humanity, two men set out from the land in a canoe, with an 
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axe and some fire; but they had not advanced above twice the 
length of their canoe, before they were obliged to return to the 
bank, which they effected with great difficulty, and to the 
imminent danger of their lives. 

At length we came to a determination of throwing the lading 
over board; .. . all hands then fell to ightening the boat, until 
she floated down into the eddy under Magee’s [McKees] 
Rocks, and every man made the best of his way to the bank, 
over the ice; except myself who lay not able to stir, with two 
men to keep me company, one by the name of Grub and the 
other of Shickhen. ‘These two men remained with me till about 
three hours before day, when they leaped up, and swore that 
the boat was going off, and immediately proceeded on the ice 
towards the bank; but they broke through the ice, and had 
it not been for some branches of a sycamore tree that extended 
over the bank, which they fortunately caught hold of, they 
would most probably have been lost. 

I begged of them if there was a rope about the house where 
they were going, to send the ablest man, and tell him to tie it 
about my middle, and drag me to the land. But word was soon 
brought me that there was no rope about the house. I then 
gave myself up for lost; expecting nothing but death; for had 
the boat gone off, she and myself must inevitably been dashed 
to pieces on the ice. 

In this hopeless condition, I lay until the rising of the sun, 
when lo! to my inexpressible joy, the lieutenants Butler and 
Smith came to Mr. Wood’s just below the mouth of Shirtee, 
and seeing all the men except myself, they made enquiry after 
me, and were told that the boat had been seen descending the 
river with me; but not being satisfied of the truth of the infor- 
mation, they proceeded to the head of Magee’s Rocks, where 
they beheld me lying in the boat. Accordingly, with great hu- 
manity, and not without difficulty, they conveyed me to the 
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shore, and lieutenant Butler carried me on his back up the cliff 
to Wood’s house, and laid me before the fire, where I fainted 
immediately. Upon this they put me between two feather beds, 
where I Jay until a large tub of fresh spring water was prepared 
for me, when my feet and legs were put into it, which was no 
doubt beneficial, for I was frozen up to the knees. A large 
poultice of turnips was afterwards applied to my feet and legs. 
—Here I lay for twenty one days in such a deplorable situation, 
that I was expected to die every hour. . . . 

When the river became navigable I was taken down, in a 
boat belonging to a Mr. Hulen, to Fort M’Intosh, and safely 
conveyed into the garrison, and put into the barrack room with 
sergeant major Duffey, his wife and corporal Reed; next door 
to the apartment occupied by colonel Harmer and his lady. 
Here I was accommodated with all sorts of necessaries, with 
two orderly men to wait on me, and the attendance of two 
Physicians, Dr. M’Dowell and Dr. Alison. In short, no assist- 
ance was wanting, which could be rendered to a human crea- 
ture in my situation._The kindness of Mrs. Harmer still 
remains fresh in my memory, and shall never be forgotten. She 
sent me every day the best viands, and the choicest liquors her 
table could afford; and every thing suitable to a person in my 
weak and helpless condition. Indeed had I been a commis- 
sioned officer I could not have expected better treatment... . 

While we lay at Fort M’Intosh, general orders were given, 
that no soldier should have liberty to buy spirituous liquors 
without a permit in writing first obtained from a commis- 
sioned officer. Agreeably to these orders, a certain corporal 
Carney one day made application to his lieutenant for liberty 
to buy a quart of rum. This unfeeling officer, having a black 
thorn stick in his hand, made no more to do, but knocked out 
the poor corporal’s brains; and the consequence was, that the 
lieutenant was put under arrest, and sent up to Fort Pitt to be 
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trid for wilful murder. But he was liberated and suffered to 
run at large, by reason of the regiment’s being disbanded, 
in consequence of the time for which they were enlisted being 
expired; so that there was no court martial to try him, and 
what became of him afterwards I know not. 

During my stay there, every exertion was made for my recov- 
ery, and on the 19th day of August 1785, at my request I was 
discharged with two others, viz. John Harris and Thomas Parks 
as unfit for either field or garrison duty. We were furnished 
with a recommendation to the honourable legislature of the 
state of Pennsylvania, in order to receive a pension allowed to 
soldiers in similar circumstances. We were accordingly sent to 
Fort Pitt in a boat, with orders to stay in the garrison as long 
as we pleased, and draw provisions, and when we set off for 
Philadelphia to draw one month’s provisions to carry us there. 
Being much lamer than the other two, I had to travel 300 miles 
upon crutches. 


Journal of James Elliot 





[James Elliot (born 1775) was a native of Massachusetts 
who enlisted in the army in 1793 and was with a detachment 
of regular troops that accompanied the militia to Pittsburgh 
and then went on down the Ohio River. The following account 
of his experiences during the Whiskey Insurrection is taken 
from “Sketches, Political, Geographical, &c. extracted from the 
Journal of James Elliot, during a Period of Three Years Ser- 
vice in the Legion of the United States,”’ in his Poetical and 
Miscellaneous Works, Book 3, published in Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1798.] 


Oct. 17 [1794]. Arrived at Bedford. Bedford is a small town 
of about 50 or 60 houses, chiefly built of brick, and is situated 
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in the extensive valley between Sideling Hill and the Allegany. 
It is almost entirely surrounded by high hills. It has a court 
house, and is the seat of justice in the county of the same name 
—200 miles from Philadelphia. 

Oct. 18. Large bodies of troops arrived from the eastward. 
Governor Mifflin arrived this day. 

Oct. 19. The number of troops at Bedford, including those 
that arrived this day, amounted to between 5 and 6000, and 
occupied a circular encampment, entirely surrounding the 
town. This division comprised the right column of the Grand 
Federal Army, and consisted entirely of volunteers from the 
states of New Jewsey [sic] and Pennsylvania. This army ex- 
hibited a very interesting and instructive spectacle. Many men 
of independent fortunes, and the most respectable characters, 
were in the ranks as private soldiers. All ranks and conditions 
of men were united in one common band of citizen soldiers, 
and appeared to be irresistibly determined to vindicate and 
maintain the violated majesty of the laws. It was deservedly 
styled ‘“The Army of the Constitution.” 

The appearance of the troops when paraded, each corps 
being in complete uniform, was truly martial; and at evening, 
when a fire was lighted before every tent, the encampment 
exhibited a very splendid appearance. 

This day the President [Washington], and Gov. Lee, ar- 
rived in town from the encampment of the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia lines, (about 30 miles south of Bedford) [at Cumber- 
land] and were received with a discharge of 15 cannon... . 

Oct. 21. The President being about to return to Philadel- 
phia, to attend the approaching session of Congress, made an 
elegant address to Gen. Lee, expressing, generally, his appro- 
bation of the appearance, spirit, and good conduct of the army, 
and his warmest wishes for their success in the cause of rational 
liberty, and the support of the laws of their country. This ad- 
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dress, and the orders to march to Pittsburgh, were published 
this day. 

A detachment of 1000 men, denominated the Legion, and 
commanded by General Frelinghaysen,!’ was formed this 
afternoon, and ordered to proceed one days march in advance 
of the main body, to protect the foraging parties, &c. 

Oct. 22. ‘The Legion marched at 10 o’clock a. mM. Encamped 
at the foot of Dry Ridge, 7 miles from Bedford. 

Oct. 24. Passed the Allegany Mountain. Encamped at a 
pretty town called Berlin, on the western declivity. 

Oct. 25. Marched 18 miles in a heavy and constant storm of 
rain. Arrived at Jones’s Mills, eastern foot of Laurel Hill, a 
large branch of the Allegany, nine miles over. The baggage 
waggons not being able to get up, we had no tents to sleep 
under, and there not being sufficient buildings at this place to 
accommodate the Legion, several companies were obliged to 
erect temporary huts, which afforded but a very indifferent 
shelter from the impetuosity of the storm. 

Oct. 27. Passed Laurel Hill. Encamped at Ligonier Valley. 

Oct. 29. Arrived at Mount Pleasant, where we continued 
till Nov. 4, almost all the time stormy weather. 

Nov. 4. Marched from Mount Pleasant. The other divisions 
of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania troops took the direct 
[ Pennsylvania] road to Pittsburgh. The greatest part of the 
Virginia and Maryland lines also marched directly towards 
Pittsburgh, crossing our route, which was a very circuitous one, 
as we were ordered to scour the county of Washington, south 
of Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 5. Encamped on the eastern bank of the Youghiegany, 
a large, beautiful, and rapid stream. 

Nov. 8. Crossed the Monongahela river at Parkinson’s Ferry 


* Frederick Freylinghuysen (1753-1804) of New Jersey, lawyer, Revolutionary 
officer, and United States Senator. 
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[mow Monongahela City], which had hitherto been the head 
quarters of rebellion. 

WASHINGTON, Nov. g. About 1500 of the Virginia and Mary- 
land lines had already arrived at this place. 

Washington is a considerable town, consisting of framed 
buildings, clapboarded, and chiefly painted red, except the 
court house and two or three other buildings, which are of 
stone. ‘he appearance of this place was very pleasing to me, as 
it resembled a New England town; the houses in general, 
throughout Pennsylvania, being built of brick or stone. It is 
25 miles southwest of Pittsburgh, and 30 miles from Whelen 
[ Wheeling], a town in Ohio county, Virginia, situated on the 
southeastern bank of the river Ohio, and distant from Pitts- 
burgh, by the course of the river, above 100 miles. . . . 

Our march from Chambersburgh, till we approached the 
western waters, was through a country, mountainous and 
dreary, almost beyond description. In crossing this vast range 
of mountains, the traveller, once in the course of several miles, 
passes a single solitary hut, which is always an inn, and the ac- 
commodations for travellers are consequently indifferent. The 
only places we passed through in a distance of upwards of 100 
miles, deserving the name even of villages, are M’Connelsville, 
Bedford, and Berlin. On another road a few miles north of 
that by which we came, commonly called the Glade Road, 
the valleys between the different ridges of the mountains 
are, however, fertile and well inhabited. The country on 
and beyond the Youghiegany and Monongahela rivers, is 
generally fertile, and advancing in population with aston- 
ishing celerity. 

We were now in the very centre of the territory of sedition. 
The country trembled around us, and the late insurgent in- 
habitants were as humble and submissive as they had been in- 
solent and daring before the army appeared. David Brad- 
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ford,!® whose abilities, influence, and exertions, placed him 
foremost on the list of rebels, had descended the Ohio with 
a number of his associates, intending to reach the Spanish ter- 
ritories ; and many more of the fomenters of discord were seek- 
ing their safety by flight. 

During our stay at Washington, detachments of cavalry were 
ordered to scour the country, and many of the insurgents 
were arrested. 

Nov. 17. Arrived at Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, the shire of Alle- 
ghany county, and great throughfare [stc] for the emigrants 
to the western country, is a large and handsome town, 320 
miles west of Philadelphia. It is almost surrounded by high 
hills, at the feet of which flow the large and beautiful rivers 
Allegany and Monongahela, and uniting their waters, form 
the celebrated Ohio, which flows to the northwest, changing 
its course after some miles to the southwest, and fully justifies 
the assertion of Mr. Morse, who, in the first edition of his Ge- 
ography,” styles it “The most beautiful river on earth.’”’ The 
town is chiefly built upon the bank of the Monongahela. A 
little back of the town is a beautiful eminence, called Grant’s 
Hill, where the citizens of Pittsburgh and its vicinity annually 
assemble to commemorate the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence. ... 

‘The whole of the Federal Army was now at this place, ex- 
cept about 1500, who were left at Washington—The number 
now at Pittsburgh was calculated at 12 or 13,000. Of this num- 
ber 12 or 1500 were to be enlisted for six months, to continue 


*° David Bradford (ca. 1755-ca. 1808) a brilliant but unstable young lawyer of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, had posed as the leader of the rebels, but fled upon 
the approach of the troops. He settled at Bayou Sara, Louisiana. 

7 Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826), called the father of American geography, pub- 
lished in 1789 The American Geography, known in later editions as The Ameri- 
can Universal Geography. The work was immensely popular, passing through 
seven American editions and almost as many European editions. 
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in this country under the command of Gen. Morgan,!8 and the 
remainder immediately discharged. 

From Nov. 19, to 24. In the course of these five days, by far 
the greatest part of the militia army left Pittsburgh, on their 
return homewards. In consequence of the departure of M’- 
Pherson’s battalion, our detachment came under the command 
of Col. Butler,!® commandant of the garrison of Fort Fayette. 

Those who had been principally concerned in the rebellion, 
and who did not choose to abandon their country, were now 
generally secured; and the professions of repentance, in the 
deluded inhabitants at large, had the appearance of sincerity. 
In order, however, to preclude the possibility of a renewal of 
the unhappy scenes that had lately distracted this country, 
the commander in chief, General Lee, continued at Pitts- 
burgh, and was employed in organizing a body of 1500 men, to 
be commanded by General Morgan, who established his 
head quarters on the Monongahela, a few miles from Pitts- 
burgh, for the purpose of enforcing an exact obedience to the 
government. 

Nov. 26. General Lee left Pittsburgh on his return to Vir- 
ginia. 

Dec. 4. This day I experienced an almost miraculous and 
truly providential escape from drowning. Crossing the Mo- 
nongahela (which appears to be as wide here as Connecticut 
river is at Springfield) in a canoe with two of my fellow sol- 
diers, B. Dodge and D. Ward, both natives of Massachusetts, 
we were overset in the middle of the stream. I am totally ig- 
norant of the art of swimming—and had it been otherwise, and 
I had attempted to reach the shore, the water was so extremely 


#8 Daniel Morgan (1736-1802), a veteran of the Revolution, was in command of 
the Virginia militia sent to suppress the Whiskey Insurrection. He remained in 
control of the district for a short while after the withdrawal of the main army. 
” William Butler (1748-1805), one of several Butler brothers, who served in the 
Revolution and engaged in trade at Pittsburgh. 
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cold that my career must soon have been stopped. By the hu- 
mane exertions of Dodge, who was a perfect swimmer, I was 
enabled to place myself on the bottom of the canoe, after hav- 
ing been some time under water. In this situation we con- 
tinued to float down the stream, almost frozen, till a ferry boat 
came and took us up, when we were almost at the mouth of the 
Allegany, which if we had entered, the rapidity of the current 
is such, that in all probability, inevitable destruction must im- 
mediately have ensued. We all finally got safe on shore. 

Having been heretofore, several times relieved from situa- 
tions equally dangerous, when the wand of death appeared to be 
suspended over me, like the sword over the head of Damocles, 
by a single hair, I think I can vindicate the doctrine of a super- 
intending providence, not only by reason, and revelation, but 
by my own personal experience.... 

Dec. 20. Left Pittsburgh about sunset—sailed all night— 
passed Logstown, a small settlement, 18 miles below Pitts- 
burgh _ passed Legionville,an uninhabited old cantonment on 
the Indian shore, where the army wintered the first year Gen. 
Wayne had the command (1792) —passed the mouth of Big 
Beaver Creek, 29 miles below Pittsburgh, where there is a 
small block house and a serjeant’s command. 

A severe snow storm, which commenced yesterday, con- 
tinued this day and night with unabated violence. The river 
was extremely high, and the current consequently very rapid. 

Dec. 21. Early this morning we passed the settlement of 
Georgetown, on the southeastern shore, 40 miles, and Little 
Beaver Creek, 42 miles, below Pittsburgh. 

Continued constantly to descend the river, which is very 
irregular in its course, (though its general course from Pitts- 
burgh to the Mississippi approaches nearer to the southwest 
than any other point) and the country along its banks hilly, 
and but thinly inhabited. We sometimes saw a small hut or 
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two, and some appearances of cultivation, particularly on the 
Virginia or southeastern side. 

In the afternoon we accidently struck upon an enormous 
log, which projected from the mouth of a creek on the western 
shore, and after several ineffectual exertions to dislodge our 
boat, were obliged to call for help, and some countrymen 
came to our assistance from the Virginia side in canoes, and 
carried the greatest part of our men on shore, thereby lighten- 
ing the boat, and enabling us to get clear of our disagreeable 
situation, and continue our voyage. 
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SETTLERS BOUND FOR OHIO 
AND KENTUCKY 


OLDIERS of the Continental army were among the earli- 
est applicants for the western lands ceded to the govern- 
ment after the Revolution. Their petitions, backed by the in- 
fluence of such groups as the Ohio Associates under Rufus 
Putnam, Samuel Parsons, and Manasseh Cutler, and the Scioto 
Associates under John Cleves Symmes, Andrew Cragie, and 
William Duer, led to land acts that culminated in the “Ordi- 
nance for the Government of the Lands Northwest of the 
Ohio” in 1787. The founding of Marietta and Losantiville 
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(renamed Cincinnati) the following year led many emigrants 
from the East, particularly from New England, to travel 
through western Pennsylvania to the Old Northwest. The 
Ohio River also preserved its importance as a highway for 
emigrants bound for Kentucky from the Middle Atlantic sea- 
board, most of whom were from Virginia and Maryland. 


Journal of Mrs. Mary Dewees 





[Mrs. Mary Dewees, of Philadelphia, went West in 1787 
with a party of immigrants bound for Kentucky. The Pennsy]- 
vania and Glade roads were followed to McKeesport and there 
the company embarked in a flatboat. Very little is known of 
Mrs. Dewees, but her journal shows her to have been a woman 
of refinement. Her “Journal from Philadelphia to Kentucky, 
1787-1788" is found in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 28:182-198 (1904).] 


October 11th [1787].—Set off for the Alleghany Mountains, 
which we began to ascend in the afternoon; found it as good 
as any part of our Journey. We ascend in the waggon, not with- 
out fear and trembling, I assure you. We got about six miles 
and fell in with a French Gentleman and his family going to 
Pittsburgh; we all put up at a little hut on the Mountain, 
which was so small that we prefferred lodging in our waggon 
to be crowded with Frenchmen and negroes on an earthen 
floor. 

October 12th.—And pretty comfortably arrived at the top of 
the Cloud cap’t Alleghany. It was really awfully pleasing to be- 
hold the clouds arising between the mountains at a distance; 
the day being drisly and the air very heavy, rendered the 
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clouds so low that we could scarce see fifty yards before us. ‘This 
Evening got off the Mountain, it being twenty miles across. 
We passed through Burlain [Berlin],a small town; as the Elec- 
tion was held at this place, we could not be accomodated; 
proceeded to a Dutch house in the Glades, where we were 
kindly entertained. 

October 13th.—Proceeded to Laurel Creek and Ascended 
the hill. I think this and many more of the scenes we have 
passed through, we have seen Nature display’d in her greatest 
undress, at other times we have seen her dress’d Beautiful, 
beyond expression. The road excessive bad, some of the Land 
fine, The Timber Excellent, and grows to an Amazing heighth, 
the Generality of it from 50 to 60 feet high. ‘The day by reason 
of the Badness of the roads, could not reach a stage, the hill 
being 20 miles across and our horses a good deal tired. We in 
Company with another waggon were obliged to Encamp in the 
woods, after a Suitable place, at a Convenient distance from 
a run of water was found, a level piece of ground was pitched 
upon for our encampment. Our men went to give refreshment 
to the Horses, we Females having had a good fire made up, set 
about preparing Supper, which consisted of an Excellent dish 
of Coffee, having milk with us, those who chose had a dish of 
cold ham and pickled beets with the addition of Bread, Butter, 
Biscuit and Cheese, made up our repast. After supper, Sister, 
the Children, and myself took up our lodging in the waggon, 
the men with their Blankets laid down at the fire side. The 
wind being high with some rain, disturbed our repose until 
near daylight, when we could have enjoyed a comfortable nap, 
had we not been obliged to rise and prepare breakfast, which 
we did on 

October 14th.—Set out for Chesnut Ridge, horrid roads and 
the stoniest land in the world I believe; every few hundred 
yards, rocks big enough to build a small house upon. We ar- 
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rived at Chenys Mill [Cherry’s Mill, southeast of Mount 
Pleasant] towards the middle of the day and parted with our 
Company. Chenys mill is a beautiful situation, or else the 
scarcity of such places makes us think it more so than it really 
is. We were overtaken by a family who was going our way, 
which renders it more Agreeable travelling than by ourselves. 
I think by this time we may call ourselves Mountain proof. At 
the close of the day, we arrived at a house and thought it pru- 
dent to put up for the night. The people are Scotch-Irish, 
exceedingly kind but surprisingly dirty, we concluded (as the 
Company that was with us made up 18 besides the family) to 
lodge in our waggon which we did. It rained very hard in the 
night, but we laid pretty comfortably. 

October 15th.—After Breakfast we sat off for Miller-Town. 
You would be surprised to see the number of pack horses which 
travel these roads, ten or twelve in a drove. In going up the 
North mountain, Betsy took it into her head to ride a horse 
back, and Daddy undertook to escort her on his. In a narrow 
path, at the edge of a very steep place, they met with a company 
of packers, when her horse took it into his noddle not to stir 
one foot, but stood and received a thump behind from every 
pack that pass’d, and whilst Betsy was in a state of the greatest 
trepidation, expecting every moment to be thrown from her 
horse, her Gallant instead of flying to her assistance stood 
laughing ready to kill himself at the fun; but the poor girl 
really looked pitiable. We put up at a poor little Cabin, the 
people very kind, which compensates for every Inconvenience. 

October 16th.—_Mr. Dewees and my brother rode about 13 
miles to McKee’s ferry [McKeesport] to see how the waters 
are, as we are apprehensive they are too low to go down the 
river. The weather still fine. 

October 17th.—Left our little Cabin and proceeded to Mc- 
Kee’s ferry, where we staid two days in a little hut, not half so 
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good as the little building at the upper end of your garden, and 
thought ourselves happy to meet with so comfortable a dwell- 
ing. 

October 18th.—Our boat being ready, we set off for the river 
and arrived there at 12 o’clock and went on board immediately. 
She lay just below the mouth of the Youghiogeny which 
empties into the Monongahela. At 2 o’clock we push’d down 
the river very slowly; intend stopping at Fort Pitt, where we 
expect to meet the waggon with the rest of our Goods. Our 
Boat resembles Noah’s Ark not a little. At Sun Set got fast on 
Braddock’s upper ford [in the lower part of McKeesport], 
where we staid all that night and ’till 10 o’clock the next day. 

October 19th._With the assistance of some people that was 
coming up in a flat we got off. The water very low. Iam much 
afraid we shall have a tedious passage. Our boat is 40 foot long; 
our room 16 by 12 with a Comfortable fire place; our Bed 
room partitioned off with blankets, and far preferable to the 
Cabins we met with after we crossed the mountains. We are 
clear of fleas, which I assure you is a great. relief, for we were 
almost devoured when on Shore. The Monongahela, with the 
many colored woods on each side, is Beautiful, and in the 
Spring mus‘. be delightful. We are now longing for rain as 
much as we dreaded it on the Land, for it is impossible to get 
down until the water raises. . . . About g o’clock we passed 
the field (just about Turtle Creek) where Braddock fought 
his famous battle with the French and Indians, and soon after 
got fast on the lower ford, but by the agility of our men soon 
got off. ‘The river about a Quarter of a mile across. Sammy and 
Johnny gone ashore for milk. 

October 20th.—Rose as soon as our men had prepared a good 
fire, got Breakfast, and Mr. Dewees set off for McKee’s, where 
we left the horses on account of the waters being low; expect 
to reach Pittsburgh to-night. Just opposite the hill where Gen- 
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eral Grant fought his battle with the French and Indians who 
were in possession of fort Pitt at that time. As the sun was set- 
ting had in sight the Coal Hill and ferry house opposite Pitts- 
burgh; this hill is amazing huge and affords a vast deal more 
coal than can be consumed in that place ;—what a valuable 
acquisition it would be near your City. 

October 21st.—We are now laying about a mile from Pitts- 
burgh, and have received several invitations to come on shore. 
We have declined all, as the trunks with our clothes is not come 
up, and we in our travelling dress, not fit to make our appear- 
ance in that gay place. Just received an invitation from the 
French Lady we travelled part of the way with to come up. 
Mr. Tilton! call’d on us with Mrs. Tilton’s Compliments, 
would be happy to have us to tea; he left and three French 
gentlemen and an Englishman came on board and expressed 
a great deal of pleasure to see us so comfortably situated. In the 
afternoon Mr. and Mrs. O’ Harra? waited on us and insisted on 
our going to their house, which in Compliance to their several 
invitations we were obliged to accept, and find them very polite 
and agreeable; we staid and Supp’d with them, nor would they 
suffer us to go on board while we Continued at this place. 

October 22d.—Mrs. O’Harra waited on us to Mrs. Tilton’s, 
to Mrs. Nancarrow’s and Mrs. Odderong’s, and engaged to tea 
with Mrs. Tilton. Col. [William] Butler and his lady waited 
on us to the Boat, was much delighted with our Cabin, took a 
bit of Biscuit and Cheese with a glass of wine and then returned 
to dine at Capt. O’ Harra’s. Spent the afternoon at Mrs. Tilton’s 
with a roomfull of Company, and received several invitations 
to spend our time with the Ladys at Pitt. Called on Mrs. Butler 
and saw a very handsome parlour, elegantly papered and well 


* Probably William Tilton, Pittsburgh’s first official postmaster. 
*General and Mrs, O’Hara. James O’Hara (ca. 1752-1819), a Revolutionary 
officer and army contractor, became one of the early Pittsburgh industrialists. 
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furnished, it appeared more like Philadelphia than any I have 
seen since I left that place. 

October 23d.—Drank tea at the French ladys with several 
ladys and gentlemen of this place. 

October 24th.—The Town all in arms, a report prevailed 
that a party of Indians within twenty miles, coming to attack 
the Town. The drums beating to Arms, with the Militia col- 
lecting from every part of the Town, has I assure you a very 
disagreeable appearance. 

October 25th.—Left our hospitable friends Capt. O’Harra 
and Lady not without regret, as their polite and friendly En- - 
tertainment demands our utmost gratitude; they waited on us 
to the boat where we parted forever. Was much disappointed 
in sending our letters as the man that was to carry them set off 
before the Messenger got back from the Boat. About 11 o’clock 
A. M. drop’d down the Ohio, and at the distance of a mile and 
a half had a full view of Capt. O’Harra’s Summer house which 
Stands on the banks of the Alleghany river, which runs about 
a hundred yards from the bottom of their garden. It is the finest 
situation that I ever Saw; they live at the upper end, or rather 
out of the ‘Town, their house in the midst of an Orchard of 60 
~ acres, the only one in that place, from the front of which they 
have a full view of the Monongahela, and the Ohio rivers; it is 
impossible for the most lively imagination to paint a situation 
and prospects more delightful. At the close of the day got to the 
lower point of McKee’s [now Brunot] Island, where we came 
to anchor under a large rock nearly 60 feet high having the 
appearance of just falling in the water; on one side in a large 
smooth place are engraved a number of names among which 
are your Eliza’s and Maria’s. 

October 26th and 27th.—Staid at McKee’s island waiting for 
water, which is too low to go down. Took a walk up the hill 
_ from which we have a fine prospect of both sides of the Island, 
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and saw an Indian grave with three others, on the top of the 
hill, likewise the remains of an old entrenchment that was 
thrown up ye last Indian war. Saw three boats full of troops 
going up to Pittsburgh, we suppose they are going up for pro- 
visions for the garrison below. 

October 28th.—_Mr. Dewees and Mr. Shelby went up to Pitts; 
am in hopes they will bring some intelligence of the warriors 
that went out against the Indians. | 

October ggth.—Still continue at the Island waiting for wa- 
ter; had the pleasure of two ladys company from the Island, 
who gave us an invitation to visit them. Had a very stormy 
night and a snow of two or three inches. 

October 30th.—The weather much in our favour, it rained 
all day. Sewing and reading, and when the weather is fine 
walking, are the amusements we enjoy. The gentlemen pass 
their time in hunting deer, turkeys, ducks, and every other 
kind of wild fowl, with which this country abounds. A beauti- 
ful doe had the assurance the other day to come half way down 
the hill and give a peep at us, but our hunters being out es- 
caped being taken; fishing makes up part of their amusement. 

October 31st.—Still in hopes of the waters raising, as we had 
snow again this morning and a prospect of rain ;—this the most 
tedious part of our Journey as we still continue in one place. 

November 1st.—The weather clear and cold and no prospect 
of the water raising. Am little apprehensive we shall have to 
winter among the rocks. .. . 

November 2d.—Went over to the Island to see our new ac- 
quaintance, and they insisted on our repeating our visits. 
While we staid a man came in that was wounded by the Indi- 
ans a few days ago about 20 miles from Pitt. A party of Traders 
were surprised by them in the night, but got off without any 
but a little Blood by one who had been wounded in the head 
with a tomahawk. 
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November 3d.—Received a visit from three French gentle- 
men who came to dine with us on board the boat. 

November 4th.—To-day the two Mr. Williams came to in- 
vite us to their house, a mile from this place, promising to 
furnish us with horses and saddles; but we declined accepting 
their invitation, choosing rather to continue where we are ’till 
we go down the river. 

November 5th.—_Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Conrad, from the 
Island, called on us to take a walk up the hill to gather grapes, 
which we got a great abundance of. 

November 6th.—Brother and Mr. Shelby (one of our pas- 
sengers) went up to Pitt to procure some necessarys for us. 

November 7th.—Dined on an Excellent pike, had the com- 
pany of the three French gentlemen before mentioned to dine 
with us; who came to invite us to a Ball held at Col. Butler’s 
where thirty ladys and gentlemen were to assemble for that 
purpose. It is hardly worth while to say we declined going, as it 
was out of our power to dress fit at this time, to attend such an 
Entertainment or else (you know) should be happy to do our- 
selves the honour. 

November 8th.—Had several gentlemen to dine on board 
the Ark, expecting a fire hunt of some deer, which keep about 
200 yards from our boat, on a very high hill, but a shower of 
rain in the night disappointed them, rendering the brush and 
leaves too wet for that purpose. They passed the day in Squirrel 
hunting, and fishing for pike, this being the season for them. 
I saw one to-day weighing 30 weight, the most beautiful fish I 
ever saw. 

November gth.—Paid a second visit to the Island, which 
keeps us in hopes of rain. 

November 10th.—From the 10th to the 18th of November, 
we passed our time in visiting, and receiving visits on board 
our boat, when we bid adeau to the Island friends and pushed 
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down the Ohio. Saw small Kentucky Boat go down yesterday, 
which induced us to set off as the water has risen but very 
little, but still continues to rise slowly. Passed fort McIntosh 
[at Beaver] Pp. M. and got fast for a minute on one of the 
ripples. 

November 19th.—Passed Backer’s fort? about 10 o’clock 
A. M., and proceeded down the Ohio; a very beautiful river. 


Journal of Fohn May 


[Colonel John May (1748-1812) was born in Connecticut 
and spent his adult life in Boston and Portland, save for his 
service in the army and for several business trips. He made two 
journeys to Marietta, Ohio, one in 1788 and the other the fol- 
lowing year. He traveled by the Pennsylvania and Glade roads 
with a considerable stock of goods each time, and was accom- 
panied by a number of employees. The following account is 
taken from his Journal and Letters... Relative to Two Jour- 
neys to the Ohio Country (Cincinnati, 1873).] 


[ May 5, 1788] I rose early . . . dined at Simmerell’s [S:m- 
eral’s Ferry, now West Newton], on the Yohogana [ Yough- 
iogheny|, and slept at Clarke’s [now Elizabeth], on the Mo- 
nongahela. While I was at Simmerel’s, they used every strata- 
gem to detain us all night, and perhaps as long as was General 
Putnam,‘ who tarried at this place two months. ‘They said it was 
better boating from this river than from the Monongahela; 
but they are Irish palaverers, and the truth is not in them. 


3 Baker’s Fort, east of Raccoon Creek and about four miles from its mouth, in 


what is now Moon Township, Beaver County. 
Rufus Putnam (1738-1824), leader of the Marietta colonists. 
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Clarke keeps a tolerable house where it is called Elizabeth’s 
town, fourteen miles from Pittsburg by land, twenty-two by 
water. The town is laid out in house-lots, and now settling; he 
intends to make a city of it, but I think he will have his match. 
This day was raised here a large shed for building boats. Al- 
most all the Kentucky boats from the east pass this place; near 
two hundred have passed this spring. 

Tuesday, 6th. I am now waiting for the wagon, which, no 
doubt, will be here to-night; went a gunning this afternoon, 
and killed some gray and black squirrels; got my linen and 
stockings washed, etc. At 10 o’clock in the evening, the wagon 
and people came in; but here is an end of wagoning. The river 
abounds in fish, such as cat, perch, pike, buffalo, sturgeon, etc. 
I crossed the Monongahela at 11 o’clock to-day, and went on 
foot two and a half miles to Kerkindall’s mills, where I bought 
four barrels of best fine flour at 11s. 8d. per barrel, and one 
barrel of whisky, thirty gallons, at 25. 6d. per gallon, all to be 
landed free of charge at the river this evening. The landlord 
tried his skill at fishing, but caught nothing except a terrible 
fish, if such it may be called, named an alligator. It was about 
eighteen inches long; as big as a man’s wrist; with large flat 
head, something like a bull-frog. He had four legs of the big- 
ness of a gray squirrel’s, and a tail five inches long, near two 
inches wide; and was of a sickly ash-color, and as spiteful as 
the devil. 

Wednesday, 7th . . . bargained with the ferry-man to take 
my things to Pittsburg, for which I paid him five dollars. 
When all my things were on board—the flour, the whisky, the 
people—there were not more than two inches of the scow 
above water. I felt concerned for them; I myself traveled on by 
land; arrived at Hulen’s,’ opposite Pittsburg; I procured a 


5 Marcus Huling, boatman and pack-horse master, had a tavern and a ferry on 
the south shore of the Monongahela opposite the foot of Liberty Avenue. 
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supper of fish, and waited for the boat; waited in a good deal 
of anxiety till after 10 Pp. M., when they arrived. The boat was 
leaking so badly, we were obliged to unlade her at once, put 
the things on the bank, and keep sentry over them all night. 

A very agreeable pleasant situation where I have taken quar- 
ters. I have a room, with a bed to myself, a large store for the 
baggage, and the people to lodge in, together with a kitchen to 
cook in: all for the very moderate price of 1s. 6d. per day. ‘They 
find milk and candle. Had I taken lodgings at Pittsburg, 
which is within call, it would have cost me seven times the 
money. . . . Within ten rods of the house we catch any quan- 
tity of fish, and of a considerable variety of kinds—bass of two 
sorts, sturgeon of two sorts, and others. Joseph is our fisherman. 
There has been a fish caught here which weighed one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and the story goes that he drowned the 
man who caught him. 

Pittsburg is in plain sight, at half a mile distance. It is an 
irregular, poorly built place. The number of houses, mostly 
built of logs, about one hundred and fifty. ‘The inhabitants 
(perhaps because they lead too easy a life) incline to be extrav- 
agant and lazy. They are subject, however, to frequent alarms 
from the savages of the wilderness. The situation is agreeable, 
and the soil good. .. . 

Thursday, 8th. Nothing extraordinary to-day. My people 
catching fish, cooking, and eating our chief business. I took a 
ramble this afternoon, up a solitary high mountain, from 
whence I could look up and down the rivers a long distance, 
and see every house in Pittsburg distinctly, so as to count 
them. One Frederick Moseman unfortunately fell out of a scow 
this afternoon, in plain sight of my windows, and was drowned. 

Friday, gth. Large numbers of people are raking and grap- 
pling for poor Frederick. All sorts of superstitious traditions 
prevail here among the people, being Dutch. Among which 
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the following extraordinary one was much believed in by the 
wagglopers. They took the shirt which the drowned man had 
last pulled off, put a whole loaf of good new bread, weighing 
four pounds into it, and tied up at both ends. Then carried the 
package thus made up in a boat to the place where the man fell 
in, and put it afloat on the water, having previously put a line 
and tackle to it. This, they said, would swim till it came over 
the body and then sink. The bundle of shirt and bread swam 
some distance and then disappeared; but, unfortunately for 
those concerned, the line was not long enough, and when the 
loaf had filled with water and sunk, the tackle disappeared. 
The experiment could not be repeated, not having another 
shirt charged with the same extraordinary virtues. . . . 

There are a number of Indians on the other side of the river. 
Many of them are often over in Pittsburg. I can not say I am 
fond of them, for they are frightfully ugly, and a pack of thieves 
and beggars. One of their chiefs died day before yesterday, and 
another, as I learn, is just going to his black master. . . . 

Saturday, 10th. Last night and this day very rainy from the 
eastward. Nothing remarkable, only the rivers rising rapidly. 

Sunday, 11th. The river continuing to rise. Some of our 
people crossed the river to meeting. Four Kentuck boats have 
gone down to-day. Surprising the number of these boats which 
have passed the place this spring. Two hundred are taken ac- 
count of, and many go down in the night. We allow, at the 
least computation, twenty souls to a boat, and a great number 
of bodies without souls. 

Monday, 12th. The river still rising. Our people gone after 
wild turkeys. They have since returned without any, though 
they saw about twenty. 

Tuesday, 13th. Spent the greater part of this day looking 
round for a boat to carry me and effects down the Ohio. Dined 
at Captain O’Harra’s. Had a very elegant dinner. Drank tea at 
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Colonel Butler’s, and then crossed the river to my lodgings. 
Some of the people went across the Alleghana, and brought 
home a quantity of wild asparagus. 

Wednesday, 14th. . . . About 4 0’clock this afternoon Gen- 
erals Harmer,® Parsons,’ and several other gentlemen called. 
They crossed the river in the “Congress” barge, rowed by 
twelve men, in white uniform and caps. This barge is fifty-two 
feet long. ‘The gentlemen invited me to take a row with them 
up the Alleghana river, which invitation I gladly accepted. 
This is a rapid but beautiful river. The soil on each side very 
good. . . . We visited a farm of Colonel Butler’s on the north 
side of the river, where is a very beautiful spot. Among other 
objects of curiosity, we went to see some Indian graves, at the 
head of which poles are fixed, daubed with red. ‘These are left 
out of the ground as tall as the buried. We visited the grave of 
old Kimtony, the Indian chief, who died a few days since. . . . 

Thursday, 15th. Mrs. Hulin has been telling of a sovereign 
cure for worms in children. Take a half-pint of live angle- 
worms, put them in a thin linen bag, and sew them up. Then 
put them, while yet alive, on the child’s stomach. ‘There let 
them remain six hours; then remove them to the navel; there 
let them remain for the same time; then remove them to the 
bottom of the belly, for six hours; then take them away, and 
the child will never be troubled with worms again. To cure 
the rheumatism, take the bark of upland or red willow; boil it 
in a quart of water; bathe the place affected with this decoc- 
tion an hour; then put the bark, while warm, to the place. 
This applied three times will work a cure for the kind of rheu- 
matism which swells. 


¢ Josiah Harmar (1753-1813), Revolutionary officer and commander of the army 
in the West until 1791. 

7 Samuel Holden Parsons (1739-89) of Connecticut, had been a brigadier-general 
in the Continental army and was at this time a director of the Ohio Company 
and judge of the Northwest Territory. 
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At 11% o'clock this morning, General Harmer and others 
called in the barge, and invited me to go up the Monongahela 
with him, about twelve miles, to see Braddock’s field . . . 

Friday, 16th. Still waiting for a conveyance; my patience 
much worn. Henry returned this morning with a fine cock- 
turkey, which weighed, dressed, eighteen and one-half pounds. 
The body of Frederick M. has just now floated, but has left 
shirt and provisions behind. .. . 

Saturday, 17th. This morning went on foot four and one-half 
miles into the country, and viewed a grindstone quarry. Found 
the grindstones of rather difficult manufacture. Bought one 
ready made, and returned back. ‘To-day have fine roast turkey 
for dinner, with asparagus, etc. Have several gentlemen to dine 
with me. . . . The river has fallen, within six days, as much 
as six feet—the Yohogany so low that it is difficult coming down 
it. My hope is we shall start in a day or two. 

Sunday, 18th. This morning, about 8 o'clock, two lads 
brought to my quarters a number of fine fish, just caught. 
Amongst them were two perch, weighting forty and one-fourth 
pounds together. They have been caught here weighing 
twenty-four pounds. They are very handsome, good fish, some- 
thing resembling a haddock; a little higher in the back, and 
much better eating. .. . 

Monday, 19th. This day employed in making axe-helves, 
hoe-handles, and sundry other matters in the way of tools. 
Purchased a bushel of salt at 20s., and two bushels potatoes at 
2s., P. C. [Pennsylvania currency] . .. The river falling at 
the rate of twelve inches a day, and our boat not come yet. I 
must confess I feel uneasy. . . . At 6 0’clock Pp. M., in company 
with a number of gentlemen, I mounted the hill opposite 
Pittsburg. This mountain is three hundred feet high, nearly 
perpendicular, and looks right into Fort Pitt. It abounds with 
good sea-coal, which they call here stone coal. 
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Tuesday, goth. Our boat not arrived. Therefore, we employ 
ourselves as well as we can. I have just taken a receipt for mak- 
ing bread, from Mrs. Hulen, who makes bread for us, and her 
bread is as good as any that ever I tasted. Her method is this: 
The evening before baking she takes a piece of leaven of the 
bigness of her fist. If it has become dry, pounds it till it is pretty 
fine, and mixes it in about three quarts of cold water. If it is 
not dry she mixes it without pounding. When thoroughly 
mixed, she lets it stand and settle till morning, or till the time 
for mixing the dough; then turns off the water gently, and uses 
the sediment the same as yeast. Dough mixed with tolerable 
warm water, and left to stand while the oven is heating. By 
this time the batch will have risen sufficiently. The loaves are 
made up and put in baskets made for the purpose, and are left 
to stand a little time before they are put into the oven. If the 
right temperature is secured in the oven you are sure of a good 
batch of bread. 

Wednesday, 21st. At 2 o’clock Pp. M. our boat—oh, be joyful!l— 
hove in sight, coming around the point, and, in half an hour, 
was made fast at Pittsburg. She is forty-two feet long and 
twelve feet wide, with cover. She will carry a burden of forty- 
five tons, and draws only two and one-half feet water. For 
twenty-four hours it has rained steadily and freely, which occa- 
sions the rising of the river as fast as it has fallen of late. 

Thursday, 22d. Dined to-day on turtle, fish of various kinds, 
soup, fowl, etc. A boy brought to my quarters this evening a 
sturgeon four and one-half feet long. He is a very handsome 
and well-made fish, excepting the mouth, which is made like a 
hose. He has no kind of bone in his body, and is considered 
good eating by many; but I have no mind to try. 

Friday, 23d. Rain continues to fall and river to rise; the 
roads intolerably nasty, it being almost impossible to move in 
them. This most certainly is a different climate and a different 
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world. ... At 5 o’clock Governor St. Clair® arrived at Pittsburg ; 
not going down the river now, but to return to his family. We 
shall be under the necessity of making him a formal visit to- 
morrow. All these things seem to be against me, but, heigh-ho! 
it is all for the best, I dare say. . . . Supped to-night on two 
perch that were alive three minutes before they were put 
into the pan. 

Saturday, 24th. The rain increasing; the river rising. I am 
truly, truly tired of this world of clouds. It is now forty days 
since I left Boston, and there have been only eight of good, 
fair weather. I have had but little sleep since I came here, ow- 
ing chiefly to the barking of dogs. I believe there are two dogs 
to a man in this place, and at my quarters there are no less than 
seventeen of these wide-throated sons of bitches. At about 11 
or 12 at night the Pittsburg dogs begin to yell, and ours, on 
this side, to echo back with great vehemence. At 11 A. M. paid 
the visit to our Governor, wrapped in my cantsloper, and was 
received most graciously. Tarried an hour, then embarked for 
Hulen’s, where I tarried a quarter of an hour. Took leave of 
this good family, and went down the river about one mile in 
the yawl, our big boat having gone that distance some time 
before, to take on board some boards to make a covering. 

At 12% o'clock cast off our fasts, and committed ourselves 
to the current of the Ohio. The scene was beautiful. Without 
wind or waves, we, insensibly almost, make more than five 
miles an hour. In eight hours we arrived at Little Beaver, a dis- 
tance of forty-three miles. ‘This is the place General Parsons 
mentions in his journal, where he says a [man] . . . raised 
six hundred bushel of corn from seven acres of land. I met the 
man mentioned, and he says it is true, excepting that the squir- 


® General Arthur St. Clair (1736-1818), governor of the Northwest Territory. 
His residence at this time was the “Hermitage,” near Ligonier, Westmoreland 
County. 
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rels robbed him of nearly sixty bushels, as he thinks; so that he 
did actually harvest more than five hundred and forty bushels. 

We tarried at this place an hour and a half for the moon to 
rise, then set out again . . . Our passage thus far down the 
Ohio is too delightful to be described by me, under existing 
circumstances, as I have but just room to sit, and hardly that, 
and swing my pen. We are closely crowded, having twenty- 
seven men on board, two cows, two calves, seven hogs, and nine 
dogs, besides eight tons of baggage. 
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XI 
FRONTIER LIFE 


HE manner of life followed by the western Pennsylvania 

settler was not completely the result of his environment; 
rather, it was an extension of the crude pioneer civilization 
that had developed east of the mountains as early as the seven- 
teenth century. The mountain wall that cut off the westerner 
from the wares of the East made it necessary for him to invent 
substitutes for some of the rude conveniences that he had en- 
joyed in his old home and led eventually to the establishment 
of manufactories. These utilized the natural resources of the 
West and built up the profitable local market. The settlement 
of the West afforded in a few years a telescoped version of a 
development that in Europe had taken a thousand years. Be- 
tween youth and old age more than one man passed through 
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the stages of hunter and trader, pioneer hunter-farmer, farmer, 
handicraftsman, and factory worker or owner. The life of the 
pioneer in the early years of settlement, crude and simple as 
it was, was not without its social enjoyments. Communal 
“bees” lightened his labor, and together with weddings and 
militia musters were celebrated (save among the more religious 
elements) with a gusto that was almost pagan in its abandon. 





A Letter from a Citizen of Pennsylvania 


[The following letter was written by Dr. Benjamin Rush 
and under the title “An Account of the Progress of Population, 
Agriculture, Manners, and Government in Pennsylvania, in 
a Letter from a Citizen of Pennsylvania, to His Friend in Eng- 
land,” was published anonymously in The Columbian Maga- 
zine for November, 1786, pages 117-122. It first expressed a 
concept of the American westward movement that has since 
become widespread—that is, of three successive waves of settle- 
ment that within a few years would turn a forest into a fruitful, 
civilized community. There may be some question as to the 
universal applicability of the three waves of settlement con- 
cept, but this letter is of interest and value as a contemporary 
picture of the westward movement in Pennsylvania.]| 


The first settler in the woods is generally a man who 
has outlived his credit or fortune in the cultivated parts of the 
State. His time for migrating is in the month of April. His first 
object is to build a small cabbin of rough logs for himself and 
family. The floor of this cabbin is of earth, the roof is of split 
logs—the light is received through the door, and, in some in- 
stances, thro’ a small window made of greased paper. A coarser 
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building adjoining this cabbin affords a shelter to a cow, and 
pair of poor horses. The labor of erecting these buildings is 
succeeded by killing the trees on a few acres of ground near 
his cabbin; this is done by cutting a circle round the trees, two 
or three feet from the ground. The ground around these trees 
is then ploughed and Indian-corn planted in it. The season for 
planting this grain is about the goth of May—It grows generally 
on new ground with but little cultivation, and yields in the 
month of October following, from 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 
After the first of September it affords a good deal of nourish- 
ment to his family, in its green or unripe state, in the form of 
what is called roasting ears. His family is fed during the sum- 
mer by a small quantity of grain which he carries with him, 
and by fish and game. His cows and horses feed upon wild grass, 
or the succulent twigs of the woods. For the first year he en- 
dures a great deal of distress from hunger—cold—and a variety 
of accidental causes, but he seldom complains or sinks under 
them. 

As he lives in the neighbourhood of Indians, he soon 
acquires a strong tincture of their manners. His exertions, 
while they continue, are violent; but they are succeeded by 
long intervals of rest. His pleasures consist chiefly in fishing 
and hunting. He loves spirituous liquors, and he eats, drinks 
and sleeps in dirt and rags in his little cabbin. In his inter- 
course with the world, he manifests all the arts which charac- 
terize the Indians of our country. In this situation he passes 
two or three years. In proportion as population increases 
around him, he becomes uneasy and dissatisfied. Formerly his 
cattle ranged at large, but now his neighbours call upon him 
to confine them within fences, to prevent their trespassing 
upon their fields of grain. Formerly he fed his family with wild 
animals, but these, which fly from the face of man, now cease 
to afford him an easy subsistence, and he is compelled to raise 
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domestic animals for the support of his family. Above all, he 
revolts against the operation of laws. He cannot bear to sur- 
render up a single natural right for all the benefits of govern- 
ment,—and therefore he abandons his little settlement, and 
seeks a retreat in the woods, where he again submits to all the 
toils which have been mentioned. There are instances of many 
men who have broken ground on bare creation, not less than 
four different times in this way, in different and more ad- 
vanced parts of the State. It has been remarked, that the flight 
of this class of people is always increased by the preaching of 
the gospel. This will not surprise us when we consider how op- 
posite its precepts are to their licentious manner of living. If 
our first settler was the owner of the spot of land which he be- 
gan to cultivate, he sells it at a considerable profit to his suc- 
cessor; but if (as is oftener the case) he was a tenant to some 
rich landholder, he abandons it in debt; however, the small 
improvements he leaves behind him, generally make it an ob- 
ject of immediate demand to a second species of settler. 

This species of settler is generally a man of some property,— 
he pays one-third or one-fourth part in cash for his plantation, 
which consists of three or four hundred acres, and the rest in 
gales or instalments, as it is called here; that is, a certain sum 
yearly, without interest, ’till the whole is paid. The first object 
of this settler is to build an addition to his cabbin; this is done 
with hewed logs: and as saw-mills generally follow settlements, 
his floors are made of boards; his roof is made of what are called 
clapboards, which are a kind of coarse shingles, split out of 
short oak logs. ‘This house is divided by two floors, on each of 
which are two rooms: under the whole is a cellar walled with 
stone. The cabbin serves as a kitchen to this house. His next 
object is to clear a little meadow ground, and plant an orchard 
of two or three hundred apple-trees. His stable is likewise en- 
larged; and, in the course of a year or two, he builds a large 
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log barn, the roof of which is commonly thatched with rye 
straw: he moreover encreases the quantity of his arable land; 
and, instead of cultivating Indian corn alone, he raises a 
quantity of wheat and rye: the latter is cultivated chiefly for 
the purpose of being distilled into whiskey. 

This species of settler by no means extracts all from the 
earth, which it is able and willing to give. His fields yield but 
a scanty encrease, owing to the ground not being sufficiently 
ploughed. The hopes of the year are often blasted by his cattle 
breaking through his half made fences, and destroying his 
grain. His horses perform but half the labor that might be 
expected from them, if they were better fed; and his cattle 
often die in the spring from the want of provision, and the 
delay of grass. His house, as well as his farm, bear many marks 
of a weak tone of mind. His windows are unglazed, or, if 
they have had glass in them, the ruins of it are supplied with 
old hats or pillows. This species of settler is seldom a good 
member of civil or religious society: with a large portion of a 
hereditary mechanical kind of religion, he neglects to contrib- 
ute sufficiently towards building a church, or maintaining a 
regular administration of the ordinances of the gospel: he is 
equally indisposed to support civil government: with high 
ideas of liberty, he refuses to bear his proportion of the debt 
contracted by its establishment in our country: he delights 
chiefly in company—sometimes drinks spirituous liquors to ex- 
cess—will spend a day or two in every week, in attending po- 
litical meetings; and, thus, he contracts debts, which (if they 
do not give him a place in the sheriff’s docket) compel him to 
sell his plantation, generally in the course of a few years, to the 
third and last species of settler. 

This species of settler is commonly a man of property and 
good character,—sometimes he is the son of a wealthy farmer 
in one of the interior and ancient counties of the state. His 
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first object is to convert every spot of ground, over which he is 
able to draw water, into meadow: Where this cannot be done, 
he selects the most fertile spot on the farm, and devotes it by 
manure to that purpose. His next object is to build a barn, 
which he prefers of stone. This building is, in some instances, 
100 feet in front, and 40 in depth: it is made very compact, so 
as to shut out the cold in winter; for our farmers find that their 
horses and cattle, when kept warm, do not require near as 
much food, as when they are exposed to the cold. He uses cecon- 
omy, likewise, in the consumption of his wood. Hence he keeps 
himself warm in winter, by means of stoves, which save an im- 
mense deal of labour to himself and his horses, in cutting and 
hawling wood in cold and wet weather. His fences are every 
where repaired, so as to secure his grain from his own and his 
neighbour’s cattle. But further, he encreases the number of the 
articles of his cultivation, and, instead of raising corn, wheat, 
and rye alone, he raises oats, buckwheat, (the fagopyrum of 
Linnzus) and spelts. Near his house, he allots an acre or two 
of ground for a garden, in which he raises a large quantity of 
cabbage and potatoes. His newly cleared fields afford him 
every year a large encrease of turnips. Over the spring which 
supplies him with water, he builds a milk-house: he likewise 
adds to the number, and improves the quality of his fruit- 
trees :—His sons work by his side all the year, and his wife and 
daughters forsake the dairy and the spinning wheel to share 
with him in the toils of harvest. 

The last object of his industry is to build a dwelling-house. 
This business is sometimes effected in the course of his life, 
but is oftener bequeathed to his son, or the inheritor of his 
plantation: and hence we have a common saying among 
our best farmers, “that a son should always begin where his 
father left off;’’ that is, he should begin his improvements, 
by building a commodious dwelling-house, suited to the im- 
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provements and value of the plantation. This dwelling-house 
is generally built of stone—it is large, convenient, and filled 
with useful and substantial furniture—It sometimes adjoins 
the house of the second settler, but is frequently placed at 
a little distance from it. The horses and cattle of this species 
of settler, bear marks in their strength, fat, and fruitfulness 
—of their being plentifully fed and carefully kept. His table 
abounds with a variety of the best provisions—his very kitchen 
flows with milk and honey—beer, cyder, and wine are the 
usual drinks of his family: the greatest part of the cloathing of 
his family is manufactured by his wife and daughters. 

In proportion as he encreases in wealth, he values the protec- 
tion of laws: Hence he punctually pays his taxes towards the 
support of government. Schools and churches likewise, as the 
means of promoting order and happiness in society, derive a 
due support from him: for benevolence and public spirit, as 
to these objects, are the natural offspring of affluence and in- 
dependence. Of this class of settlers are two-thirds of the farm- 
ers of Pennsylvania: These are the men to whom Pennsylvania 
owes her ancient fame and consequence. If they possess less 
refinement than their southern neighbours, who cultivate 
their lands with slaves, they possess more republican virtue. 

From a review of the three different species of settlers, it 
appears, that there are certain regular stages which mark the 
progress from the savage to civilized life. The first settler is 
nearly related to an Indian in his manners—In the second, the 
Indian manners are more diluted: It is in the third species of 
settlers only, that we behold civilization completed—It is to 
the third species of settlers only, that it is proper to apply the 
term of farmers. While we record the vices of the first and sec- 
ond settlers, it is but just to mention their virtues likewise.— 
Their mutual wants produce mutual dependence: hence they 
are kind and friendly to each other—their solitary situation 
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makes visiters agreeable to them ;—hence they are hospitable to 
strangers: their want of money, (for they raise but little more 
than is necessary to support their families) has made it neces- 
sary for them to associate for the purpose of building houses, 
cutting their grain, and the like:—This they do in turns for 
each other, without any other pay than the pleasures which 
usually attend a country frolic.—Perhaps, what I have called 
virtues, are rather qualities, arising from necessity, and the 
peculiar state of society in which these people live.—Virtue 
should, in all cases, be the offspring of principle. 

I do not pretend to say, that this mode of settling farms in 
Pennsylvania is universal—I have known some instances where 
the first settler has performed the improvements of the second, 
and yielded to the third. I have known a few instances like- 
wise, of men of enterprizing spirits, who have settled in the 
wilderness, and who, in the course of a single life, have ad- 
vanced through all the intermediate stages of improvement 
that I have mentioned, and produced all those conveniences 
which have been ascribed to the third species of settlers ; there- 
by resembling, in their exploits, not only the pioneers and 
light-infantry, but the main body of an army. There are in- 
stances, likewise, where the first settlement has been improved 
by the same family, in hereditary succession, ’till it has reached 
the third stage of cultivation. .. . 

I shall conclude this letter by remarking, that in the mode 
of extending population and agriculture, which I have des- 
cribed, we behold a new species of war. The third settler may 
be viewed as a conqueror. The weapons with which he at- 
chieves his conquests, are the implements of husbandry: and 
the virtues which direct them, are industry and ceconomy. 
Idleness—extravagance—and ignorance fly before him. Happy 
would it be for mankind, if the kings of Europe would adopt 
this mode of extending their territories: it would soon put an 
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end to the dreadful connection, which has existed in every age, 
between war and poverty, and between conquest and desola- 
tion. 


Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars 





[The Reverend Joseph Doddridge (1769-1826) was born 
near Bedford and was taken in 1773 to Cross Creek, Wash- 
ington County. His boyhood was spent amid Indian alarms of 
the frontier and at school in the East. At the age of eighteen 
he became aMethodist itinerant preacher and a few years later 
joined the Episcopal ministry. He settled in Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia (now Wellsburg, West Virginia), and took up the prac- 
tice of medicine along with his ministerial labors. He is best 
known for his Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars, an 
excellent picture of pioneer life on the upper Ohio, which was 
first published at Wellsburg in 1824. Space forbids the repro- 
duction here of more than a few of the most colorful parts of 
the book. For the sake of clarity, the order in which some of 
the paragraphs appear in the original has been changed in the 
transcription. | 


My father with a small number of his neighbours made 
their settlements in the spring of 1773. Tho’ they were in a 
poor and destitute situation, they nevertheless lived in peace; 
but their tranquility was not of long continuance. Those 
most attrocious murders of the peaceable inoffensive Indians 
at Captina and Yellow creek, brought on the war of Lord Dun- 
more in the spring of the year 1774. Our little settlement then 
broke up. The women and children were removed to Morris’ 
fort in Sandy creek glade some distance to the east of Union- 
town. The Fort consisted of an assemblage of small hovels, 
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situated on the margin of a large and noxious marsh, the ef- 
fluvia of which gave the most of the women and children the 
fever and ague. The men were compelled by necessity to re- 
turn home, and risk the tomahawk and scalping knife of the 
Indians, in raising corn to keep their families from starvation, 
the succeeding winter. ... 

Some of the early settlers took the precaution to come over 
the mountains in the spring, leaving their families behind to 
raise a crop of corn, and then return and bring them out in the 
fall. This I should think was the better way. Others, especially 
those whose families were small, brought them with them in 
the spring. My father took the latter course. His family was but 
small and he brought them all with him. The indian meal 
which he brought over the mountain was expended six weeks 
too soon, so that for that length of time we had to live without 
bread. The lean venison and the breast of the wild turkies, 
we were taught to call bread. The flesh of the bear was 
denominated meat. This artifice did not succeed very well, 
after living in this way for some time we became sickly, the 
stomach seemed to be always empty, and tormented with a 
sense of hunger. I remember how narrowly the children 
watched the growth of the potatoe tops, pumpkin and squash 
vines, hoping from day to day, to get something to answer 
in the place of bread. How delicious was the taste of the 
young potatoes when we got them! What a jubilee when we 
were permitted to pull the young corn for roasting ears. Still 
more so when it had acquired sufficient hardness to be made 
into johnny cakes by the aid of a tin grater. We then became 
healthy, vigorous and contented with our situation, poor as 
IG WAS ue}. 

I well recollect the first time I ever saw a tea cup and saucer, 
and tasted coffee. My mother died when I was about six or 
seven years of age. My father then sent me to Maryland with a 
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brother of my grandfather, Mr. Alexander Wells, to school. 

At Colonel Brown’s in the mountains, at Stony creek glades, 
I for the first time saw tame geese, and by bantering a pet 
gander I got a severe biting by his bill, and beating by his 
wings. I wondered very much that birds so large and strong 
should be so much tamer than the wild turkies, at this place 
however all was right, excepting the large birds which they 
called geese. The cabbin and its furniture were such as I had 
been accustomed to see in the backwoods as my country was 
then called. 

At Bedford every thing was changed. The tavern at which 
my uncle put up, was a stone house, and to make the change 
still more complete it was plastered in the inside, both as to 
the walls, and ceiling. On going into the dining room I was 
struck with astonishment at the appearance of the house. I 
had no idea, that there was any house in the world which was 
not built of logs; but here I looked round the house and 
could see no logs, and above I could see no joists; whether 
such a thing had been made by the hands of man, or had 
grown so of itself, I could not conjecture. I had not the cour- 
age to inquire any thing about it. 

When supper came on, “my confusion was worse con- 
founded.” A little. cup stood in a bigger one with some 
brownish looking stuff in it, which was neither milk, hominy, 
nor broth: what to do with these little cups and the little 
spoon belonging to them, I could not tell; and I was afraid 
to ask any thing concerning the use of them. . . . I therefore 
watched attentively to see what the big folks would do with 
their little cups and spoons. I imitated them, and found the 
taste of coffee nauseous beyond any thing I ever had tasted in 
my life. I continued to drink, as the rest of the company did, 
with the tears streaming from my eyes, but when it was to 
end I was at loss to know, as the little cups were filled im- 
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mediately after being emptied. This circumstance distressed 
me very much, as I durst not say I had enough. Looking 
attentively at the grown persons, I saw one man turn his 
little cup bottom upwards and put his little spoon across it. I 
observed that after this his cup was not filled again; I followed 
his example, and to my great satisfaction, the result as to my 
cup was the same. ... 

On the frontiers, and particularly amongst those who were 
much in the habit of hunting, and going on scouts, and cam- 
paigns, the dress of the men was partly indian, and partly 
that of civilized nations. 

The hunting shirt was universally worn.—This was a kind 
of loose frock, reaching half way down the thighs, with large 
sleeves, open before, and so wide as to lap over a foot or more 
when belted. The cape was large, and sometimes handsomely 
fringed with a ravelled piece of cloth of a different colour 
from that of the hunting shirt itself. ‘The bosom of this dress 
served as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, jirk, tow 
for wiping the barrel of the rifle, or any other necessary for 
the hunter or warrior. The belt which was always tied behind 
answered several purposes, besides that of holding the dress 
together—In cold weather the mittens, and sometimes the 
bullet-bag occupied the front part of it. To the right side 
was suspended the tomahawk and to the left the scalping 
knife in its leathern sheath_—The hunting shirt was generally 
made of linsey, sometimes of course linen, and a few of 
dressed deer skins. These last were very cold and uncom- 
fortable in wet weather. The shirt and jacket were of the 
common fashion. A pair of drawers or breeches and leggins, 
were the dress of the thighs, and legs, a pair of mocassons 
answered for the feet much better than shoes. ‘These were 
made of dressed deer skin. ... 

The linsey petticoat and bed gown which were the universal 
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dress of our women in early times, would make a strange 
figure in our days. A small home made hankerchief in point 
of elegance would illy supply the place of that profusion of 
ruffles with which the necks of our ladies are now ornamented. 

‘They went barfooted in warm weather, and in cold, their 
feet were covered with mocassons, coarse shoes, or shoepacks, 
which would make but a sorry figure beside the elegant 
morrocco slippers often embossed with bullion which at pres- 
ent ornament the feet of their daughters and grand-daughters. 

The coats and bedgowns of the women as well as the hunting 
shirts of the men were hung in full display on wooden pegs 
round the walls of their cabins, so that while they answered in 
some degree the place of paper hangings, or tapestry they an- 
nounced to the stranger as well as neighbour the wealth or 
poverty of the family in the articles of cloathing. This practice 
has not yet been wholly laid aside amongst the backwoods 
families... . 

In the first years of the settlement of this country, a wedding 
engaged the attention of a whole neighbourhood; and the 
frolic was anticipated by old and young with eager expectation. 
This is not to be wondered at, when it is told that a wedding 
was almost the only gathering which was not accompanied 
with the labor of reaping, log rolling, building a cabin, or 
planing some scout or campaign. 

In the morning of the wedding day, the groom and his 
attendants assembled at the house of his father for the purpose 
of reaching the mansion of his bride by noon, which was the 
usual time for celebrating the nuptials; which for certain must 
take place before dinner. 

Let the reader imagine an assemblage of people, without a 
store, tailor or mantuamaker within an hundred miles; and an 
assemblage of horses, without a blacksmith or saddler within 
an equal distance. The gentlemen dressed in shoepacks, mocas- 
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sons, leather breeches, leggins, linsey hunting shirts, and all 
home made. The ladies dressed in linsey petticoates and linsey 
or linen bed gowns, coarse shoes, stockings, handkerchiefs and 
buckskin gloves, if any. If there were any buckles, rings, but- 
tons, or ruffles, they were the relicks of old times; family pieces 
from parents or grand parents. The horses were caparisoned 
with old saddles, old bridles or halters, and pack-saddles, with 
a bag or blanket thrown over them: a rope or string as often 
constituted the girth as a piece of leather. 

The march, in double file, was often interupted by the nar- 
rowness and obstructions of our horse paths, as they were 
called, for we had no roads; and these difficulties were often 
increased, sometimes by the good, and sometimes by the ill will 
of neighbours, by falling trees and tying grape vines across the 
way. ... When the party were about a mile from the place 
of their destination, two young men would single out to run for 
the bottle; the worse the path, the more logs, brush and deep 
hollows the better, as these obstacles afford an opportunity for 
the greater display of intrepidity and horsemanship. ‘The Eng- 
lish fox chase, in point of danger to the riders and their horses, 
is nothing to this race for the bottle. The start was announced 
by an indian yell; logs, brush, muddy hollows, hill and glen, 
were speedily passed by the rival ponies. ‘The bottle was always 
filled for the occasion, so that there was no use for judges; for 
the first who reached the door was presented with the prize, 
with which he returned in triumph to the company. On ap- 
proaching them, he announced his victory over his rival by a 
shrill whoop. At the head of the troop, he gave the bottle first 
to the groom and his attendants, and then to each pair in suc- 
cession to the rear of the line, giving each a dram; and then 
puting the bottle in the bosom of his hunting shirt, took his 
station in the company. 

The ceremony on the marriage preceeded the dinner, which 
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was a substantial back woods feast of beef, pork, fowls, and 
sometimes venison and bear meat roasted and boiled, with 
plenty of potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables. During the 
dinner the greatest hilarity always prevailed; although the 
table might be a large slab of timber, hewed out with a broad 
axe, supported by four sticks set in auger holes; and the furni- 
ture, some old pewter-dishes, and plates; the rest, wooden 
bowls and trenchers; a few pewter spoons, much battered 
about the edges, were to be seen at some tables. ‘The rest were 
made of horns. If knives were scarce, the deficiency was made 
up by the scalping knives which were carried in sheaths sus- 
pended to the belt of the hunting shirt. 

After dinner the dancing commenced; and generally lasted 
till the next morning. The figures of the dances were three 
and four handed reels, or square setts, and jigs. ‘The commence- 
ment was always a square four, which was followed by what 
was called jiging it off; that is, two of the four would single out 
for a jig, and were followed by the remaining couple. ‘The jigs 
were often accompanied with what was called cutting out; that 
is, when either of the parties became tired of the dance, on 
intimation the place was supplied by some one of the company 
without any interruption of the dance. In this way a dance 
was often continued till the musician was heartily tired of his 
situation. Toward the latter part of the night, if any of the 
company, through weariness, attemped to conceal themselves, 
for the purpose of sleeping they were hunted up, paraded on 
the flour, and the fiddler ordered to play “Hang outill to- 
morrow morning.” 

About nine or ten o'clock, a deputation of the young ladies 
stole off the bride, and put her to bed. In doing this, it fre- 
quently happened that they had to ascend a ladder instead of 
a pair of stairs, leading from the dining and ball room to the 
loft, the floor of which was made of clapboards lying loose and 
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without nails. This ascent one might think, would put the 
bride and her attendants to the blush; but as the foot of the 
ladder was commonly behind the door, which was purposely 
opened for the occasion, and its rounds at the inner ends were 
well hung with hunting shirts, petticoats, and other articles of 
clothing, the candles being on the opposite side of the house, 
the exit of the bride was noticed but by few. This done, a 
deputation of young men in like manner stole off the groom, 
and placed him snugly by the side of his bride. The dance still 
continued ; and if seats happened to be scarce, which was often 
the case, every young man, when not engaged in the dance, was 
obliged to offer his lap as a seat for one of the girls; and the 
offer was sure to be accepted. In the midst of this hilarity the 
bride and groom were not forgotten. Pretty late in the night, 
some one would remind the company that the new couple 
must stand in need of some refreshment: black Betty, which 
was the name of the bottle, was called for, and sent up the 
ladder; but sometimes black Betty did not go alone, I have 
many times seen as much bread, beef, pork and cabbage sent 
along with her, as would afford a good meal for half a dozen 
hungry men. The young couple were compelled to eat and 
drink, more or less, of whatever was offered them. 

In the course of the festivity if any wanted to help himself 
to a dram, and the young couple to a toast, he would call out, 
“where is black Betty, I want to kiss her sweet lips:” black 
Betty was soon handed to him; then holding her up in his right 
hand, we would say, “here’s health to the groom, not forgetting 
myself; and here’s to the bride, thumping luck and big chil- 
dren:’’ This, so far from being taken amiss, was considered as 
an expression of a very proper and friendly wish; for big chil- 
dren, especially sons, were of great importance; as we were few 
in number, and engaged in perpetual hostility with the In- 
dians, the end of which no one could foresee. Indeed many of 
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them seemed to suppose that war was the natural state of man, 
and therefore did not anticipate any conclusion of it; every big 
son was therefore considered as a young soldier. . . . 

On returning to the infare, the order of procession, and the 
race for black Betty was the same as before. The feasting and 
dancing often lasted for several days, at the end of which the 
whole company were so exhausted with loss of sleep, that sev: 
eral days rest were requisite to fit them to return to their ordi: 
nary labours... . 

I will proceed to state the usual manner of settling a young 
couple in the world. 

A spot was selected on a piece of land of one of the parents, 
for their habitation. A day was appointed shortly after their 
marrage for commencing the work of building their cabin. 
The fatigue party consisted of choppers, whose business it was 
to fell the trees and cut them off at proper lengths. A man with 
a team for hauling them to the place, and arranging them, 
properly assorted, at the sides and ends of the building, a car- 
penter, if such he might be called, whose business it was to 
search the woods for a proper tree for making clapboards for 
the roof. The tree for this purpose must be straight grained 
and from three to four feet in diameter. The boards were split 
four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide as the timber 
would allow. They were used without plaining or shaving. 
Another division were employed in getting puncheons for the 
floor of the cabin; this was done by splitting trees, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces of them with 
a broad axe. They were half the length of the floor they were 
intended to make. 

The materials for the cabin were mostly prepared on the 
first day and sometimes the foundation laid in the evening. 
The second day was allotted for the raising. 

In the morning of the next day the neighbours collected for 
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the raising. The first thing to be done was the election of four 
corner men, whose business it was to notch and place the logs. 
The rest of the company furnished them with the timbers. In 
the rneantime the boards and puncheons were collecting for 
the floor and roof, so that by the time the cabin was a few 
rounds high the sleepers and floor began to be laid. The door 
was made by sawing or cutting the logs in one side so as to make 
an opening about three feet wide. This opening was secured 
by upright pieces of timber about three inches thick through 
which holes were bored into the ends of the logs for the pur- 
pose of pinning them fast. A similar opening, but wider, was 
made at the end for the chimney. This was built of logs and 
made large to admit of a back and jams of stone. At the square, 
two end logs projected a foot or eighteen inches beyond the 
wall to receive the butting poles, as they were called, against 
which the ends of the first row of clap boards was supported. 
The roof was formed by making the end logs shorter until a 
single log formed the comb of the roof, on these logs the clap 
boards were placed, the ranges of them laping some distance 
over those next below them and kept in their places by logs, 
placed at proper distances upon them. 

The roof, and sometimes, the floor were finished on the same 
day of the raising. A third day was commonly spent by a few 
carpenters in leveling off the floor, making a clap board door 
and a table. This last was made of a split slab and supported by 
four round legs set in auger holes. Some three leged stools 
were made in the same manner. Some pins stuck in the logs at 
the back of the house suported some clap boards which served 
for shelves for the table furniture. A single fork, placed with 
its lower end in a hole in the floor and the upper end fastened 
to a joist served for a bed stead, by placing a pole in the fork 
with one end through a crack between the logs of the wall. 
This front pole was crossed by a shorter one within the fork, 
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with its outer end through another crack. From the front pole, 
through a crack between the logs of the end of the house, the 
boards were put on which formed the bottom of the bed. Some 
times other poles, were pinned to the fork a little distance 
above these, for the purpose of supporting the front and foot 
of the bed, while the walls were the supports of its back and 
head. A few pegs around the walls for a display of the coats of 
the women, and hunting shirts of the men, and two small forks 
or buck horns to a joist for the rifle and shot pouch, completed 
the carpenter work. 

In the mean time masons were at work. With the heart 
pieces of the timber of which the clapboards were made, they 
made billets for chunking up the cracks between the logs of 
the cabin and chimney, a large bed of mortar was made for 
daubing up those cracks; a few stones formed the back and 
jambs of the chimney. The cabin being firnished, the ceremony 
of house warming took place, before the young couple were 
permitted to move into it. 

The house warming was a dance of a whole night’s continu- 
ance, made up of the relations of the bride and groom, and 
their neighbours. On the day following the young couple took 
possession of their new mansion. .. . 

Should I be asked why I have presented this unpleasant por- 
trait of the rude manners of our forefathers? I in my turn 
would ask my reader, why are you pleased with the histories of 
the blood and carnage of battles? Why are you delighted with 
the fictions of poetry, the novel and romance? I have related 
truth, and only truth, strange as it may seem. I have depicted 
a state of society, and manners, which are fast vanishing from 
the memory of man, with a view to give the youth of our coun- 
try a knowledge of the advantages of civilization, and to give 
contentment to the aged, by preventing them from saying 
‘that former times were better than the present.” 
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LAND TO THE NORTH 


OT until the year that federal troops had been called to 

quell the Whiskey Insurrection was the land in north- 
western Pennsylvania open to settlement, although by the trea- 
ties of Fort Harmar and Fort McIntosh in 1784 the Indians 
had ceded the land north of the Ohio. Pennsylvania’s claim to 
the northwestern lands within its present boundaries was con- _ 
solidated upon the purchase in 1788 from the federal govern- 
ment of that land immediately south of Lake Erie known as 
the Erie Triangle, but until the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 
1794 danger from the Indians was sufficient to prohibit gen- 
eral settlement. Large tracts of northwestern Pennsylvania 
were owned by the Holland Land Company, the Pennsylvania 
Population Company, and the North American Land Com- 
pany, which were controlled by eastern capitalists and by 
Dutch bankers who invested in these lands the money paid 
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them for Revolutionary loans. Though the companies offered 
generous terms to settlers, the latter often took advantage of 
the former, a situation that brought on protracted litigation 
and kept many excellent settlers out of the region. 


Journal of Samuel Maclay 


[Samuel Maclay (1741-1811) , a representative and senator 
from Pennsylvania, settled in Buffalo Valley about 1770. He 
had considerable experience as a surveyor. In 1790 Maclay, 
Timothy Matlack, and John Adlum were appointed to explore 
the upper Susquehanna and the streams in the ‘New Pur- 
chase” of 1788, to discover a route for a road to connect the 
Allegheny and the West Branch of the Susquehanna. The of- 
ficial report of these commissioners was printed in Pennsyl- 
vania, House Journal,1815,app., 28-43. The following account 
is extracted from the Journal of Samuel Maclay, While Survey- 
ing the West Branch of the Susquehanna, the Sinnemahoning 
and the Allegheny Rivers, in 1790 published by John F. 
Meginness (Williamsport, Pa., 1887). The commissioners 
ascended the West Branch and the Sinnemahoning, portaged 
through the wilderness to the Allegheny, followed that river 
into New York state and out again to the mouth of Conewango 
Creek. ‘They went up that stream to Lake Chautauqua and 
explored it; with their descent of that creek these excerpts 
begin. ] 


Sunday, July 18th [1790].—Passed Down the [Conewango] 
Creek. In the morning met Mr Adlum and his party; he had 
returned from his Trip the Evening before, and was then mak- 
ing a survey. We passed on and agreed to wait for him at the 
lower end of an Indian Town called Brokenstraw,! which had 


+ Brokenstraw or Buckaloon was an Indian village at the mouth of Brokenstraw 
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been distroyed in the last war by General Broadhead. Before 
we had quite reached the place of our destination we were 
obliged to put on shore. A verrey heavy rain was comming on, 
we had just time to Pitch our markee before the heavy rain 
came, and as our markee was Pitched and not much short of 
the Place where we were to wait for Adlum we concluded to 
wait there. 

Monday, July 19th._We proceeded down the Alegina [ Al- 
legheny]; the river had a considerable fall,and the men worked 
hard, we went as we computed at the Rate of 4 miles & one half 
in the hour. We kept close to our canoe all day and came some- 
thing better than thirty miles. | 

Tuesday, July g0th._We continued our Route Down the 
River and arrived at Fort Frankland? about 4 o'clock, and 
were kindly Recd by the commanding officer, Lieut. Jeffres, 
who seemed to be Desirous of oblidging us. On our way, about 
4 miles above French (Creek) , I killed a Catfish that weighed 
10% lb with Mr Adlum’s Jacob Staff... . 

Thursday, July 22d.—We this morning . . . are preparing 
to start for Lebeuff [Fort LeBeuf, now Waterford]. Left the 
Fort at 2 o’clock in company with the other commissioners, 
mounted and equiped in such a manner as Beggars of all De- 
scription; the appointments of the Vicar of Wakefield’s fam- 
ily Going to Church would not bear comparrison. Our inten- 
tion was to go to Mr Mead’s? at Cassouaggo that night; as we 


Creek, which enters the Allegheny about five miles below Warren, Warren 
County. In 1781 a detachment of troops from Pittsburgh under Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead destroyed the village. 

2 Fort Franklin was built in 1787 on the site of the French Fort Machault near 
the mouth of French Creek, now Franklin, Venango County. A detachment was 
kept there until 1796. 

In 1788 David Mead settled at Cussewago, on or near the present site of Mead- 
ville, Crawford County. A stockade and blockhouse were erected, and the land 
was laid out as Lewisburg in 1792. In 1795 it was named Meadville. 
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had previously started our Canoes and all hands, with orders 
to make the best of their way to that place. We rode on at the 
utmost speed our cattle could make, in the manner they and 
us were appointed, untill after dark, hoping every moment to 
come to some house, when to our Great disapointment we Lost 
the path, and had no resorce but to take up our Quarters and 
go to sleep. Before morning a heavy rain came on; we had no 
camp and were obliged to take it as it came. When the morning 
came our horses were gone and we were obliged not only to 
take up our Beds, but our horse Furniture,and walk. We found 
it five miles to Mr Mead’s. 

Friday, July 23d.-Came to Mr Meads, Got our Breakfast 
and took a walk to see Mr Mead’s plantation and Improve- 
ments. The soil all along this creek Remarkably Rich; the Low 
Ground in particular in appearance the Richest I ever saw... . 

[Sunday, July 25th.|] while at Dinner I was stooping for a 
bit of meat I was taken with so sharp a pain that I had almost 
fallen. After Dinner was over we all got on Board; I laid on my 
Belley as the easiest position the crowded situation of the canoe 
would afford. After some time I wished to change my Position 
but was unable and was oblidged to Remain so untill the canoe 
stopped at night to encamp. After the tent was pitched and the 
fire kindled, the men assisted me, and with difficulty I got to 
the fire. 

Monday, July 26th._Unable to assist myself any way, can 
only move my hands and arms... . 

Sunday, August 1st.—We arrived at Fort Frankland about 
3 o'clock. Though I continued to get something better, yet I 
mended but slowly. This afternoon I collected a small quantity 
of oyl from a small oy] spring in the bank of French creek, with 
which I had my back rubbed before I went to bed. 

Monday, August 2d.—Felt something better and had my 
back rubbed with the oyl this morning. We spent the forenoon 
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in preparing and fiting out a party to survey the Allegina 
River... 

Thursday, August 5th.—Started the Surveying party Early 
in the morning, as we were obliged to Detain a while in order 
to Bake some Bread. As soon as that was done, we followed and 
overtook them, and gave them some provisions and then made 
the Best of our way for the mouth of Toby’s Creek [Clarion 
River]. At 1 o’clock we had a heavy shower; after it was over 
we proceeded down the River, and came to the mouth of 
Toby’s Creek about 5 o’clock .. . 

Friday, August 6th ‘The morning showery and continued 
so untill 12 o’clock... It was... agreed that ... I with one 
hand in addition should survey the River Down to the Kish- 
caminitas [ Kiskiminetas River | while the other commissioners 
were employed in Exploring the Toby’s Creek. . . . 

Monday, August 9th.—The morning rains and seems to 
threaten a Rainy day; the day contiued showery but I started 
and continued the survey of the [Kiskiminetas] River. At 
night we encamped a little below the old Kittaning town. 

Tuesday, August 10th.—Was obliged to spend the morning 
in baking. We camped the night Before a little way above the 
mouth of Crooked Creek, and in the lower end of the Kittan- 
ing Bottom. We continued our survey but were prevented 
from Reaching the Kishcaminitas by John Rea finding a part 
of the carrage of a cannon which he striped of all its Iron; this 
he found near a small Island above the Kittaning. We en- 
camped half a mile above the Junction of the Kishcaminitas 
with the Alegina River, and had I known we were so near, I 
would have come all the way. .. . 

Thursday, August 12th.—Came to the junction of the Kish- 
caminitas with the Ohio [Allegheny] river and finished my 
survey; found it to be 85% miles from the mouth of French 
Creek to the Kishcaminitas. Discharged John Rea and Fred- 
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erick Bawm; they Proceeded on their way to Pitsburgh and 
Neal St Clair and I took up our camp on the west side of the 
Ohio [Allegheny] opposite the Kishcaminitas. This day sold 
John Rea 16 lb Gun Powder, for which he is to send me 8 Ib 
Best Beaver furr. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday, August 13th, 14th and 15th.— 
Waited for Mr Adlum and Colonel Matlack. Did nothing; 
only Removed my camp about a mile up the Kishcaminitas to 
the mouth of a small run on the south side of the creek. . . . 

Thursday, August 19th.—Got Ready Early in the morning 
and started up the Kishcaminitas River. Saw two white men 
on the River ina canoe... . 

Friday, August 2zoth.—_Continued our Jorney up the River 
and arrived at the mouth of Loyalhannon [now Saltsburg] at 
one oclock ; and as we had had several days of showery weather 
and continued moistness in the air, our Cloathes of every kind 
were Damp and Disagreeable, and as the afternoon was a fine 
one we agreed to let the men rest and Dry their Cloathes, and 
ours. We had this day been attempting to procure some fresh 
Provisions on our way up, from the Inhabitants along the 
River, and had been unsucksesful; we therefore sent off two of 
our men in order to procure either Butter or meat of any kind. 
They Returned with (out) Sucksess. 

Saturday, August 21st.—As all our attempts yesterday to pro- 
cure provisions had been fruitless, we were obliged to stay this 
day in order to get a supply of Both flour and meat; we were 
Luckay enough this morning to get the half of a Veal from one 
Samuel Hoy, who lives a little way below the mouth of Loyal- 
hanning, and sent off a man and horse to Denison’s mill [near 
New Alexandria] which is eight miles up Loyalhanning creek, 
in order to procure some flour . . . 

Monday, August 23d.—Proceeded up the Conemaugh River ; 
met with great difficulty; on account of the Low water were 
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obliged to drag our canoes over the Ripples and were able to 
get only about 8 miles. This day Encamped above an old In- 
dian field on the southwest of the River; this field is Remark- 
able for the Great number of Bones we found in it. 

Tuesday, August 24th. . . . We employed the afternoon 
in trying to procure pack horses to carry our Baggage to Franks 
town [near Hollidaysburg]| and happily Succeeded. 

Wednesday, August 25th.-This morning we were Bussey- 
ley employed in adjusting the Loads for the horses. As soon as 
this was done we took our packs on our Backs, and started at 
11 oclock and made the Best of our way up the River. We had 
got but a little way when we were overtaken by a smart shower 
at a place where we had no shelter of any kind. We proceeded 
up through the narrows where the River Cuts the Chesnut 
Ridge; these narrows are five miles in Length and the hill(s) 
come Down close to the water edge, so that we were obliged 
often to wade the River, and had Exceeding Bad walking as 
there was scarcely any Beech and the Rocks and Laurel come 
close to high water mark. We had Likewise several heavy 
shower(s) so that Between the wading the River and the 
Rain we were wet Indeed. About sunset we came to a house 
where one David Ingard lives, and took up our Quarters for 
the Night having Traveled about eight or nine miles. 

Thursday, August 26th.—We set off early in the morning and 
proceeded up the River. Had much better walking this day 
and a fine clear day. We kept close to it, and arrived at the 
mouth of Stony Creek a little before sunset, and went up 
Stoney Creek half a mile to where one Daniel LaVere lives 
[near Johnstown], who Received us with an oppen Coun- 
tenance. We this day came through the narrows formed by the 
Laurel Hill and found it in Gineral Good walking; we this 
day walked 19 or 20 miles... . 

Friday, August 27th.-Gersham Hicks came to us this morn- 
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ing and informed us that the horses and Baggage were com- 
ming; that they had been unable to Reach the fork Last night, 
the Road had been so Bad. After some time the horses came 
but on the way had Lost one of our Tents, for this tent two of 
our people were sent back who are not yet Returned. In the 
afternoon they Returned but could not find the tent altho they 
went back as far as the place they had Lodged the night Before; 
but they heard that a man and a Boy from the Jerseys had 
passed along the road between the time that our people re- 
turned to seek the tent, and as those people were in want of 
Cloathes as its said, no dout they played usa Jersey Trick. .. . 

Sunday, August 29th._Agreeable to the Resolution of the 
Last night we prepared this morning to survey the Cone- 
maugh ... 

Monday, August 30th.—Dryed my Cloathes with all the care 
I could, and took my Bundle on my Back, and so did my com- 
panions and we proceeded up the Creek with our survey and 
Gained the first forks of the Crf[eek] By % past 1 Oclock; 
there eat our Dinner and proceeded on untill night... 

[ Tuesday, August 31st. We] judged it advisable to make 
the best speed we could to Frankstown and not wait Longer for 
the packhorses . . . 

Wednesday, September 1st.—The evening before we had 
divided our Provisions into Equal Shares, and though we had 
walked the whole day, yet each man’s portion when he had it 
was so small; and not knowing how far we must travel before 
we could meet with any supply, none of us ventured to eat any 
supper. ‘This morning every man cooked his own Chocolate 
with the utmost care and attention, and in General eat with 
the Chocolate about one-half of our Bread; and so we set out 
and in about 1% hours we came to the State Road [the Franks- 
town Road] about Eight miles N. W. of Blair’s mill [four 
miles west of Hollidaysburg |. 
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After Traveling about 4 miles on this Road we eat the Re- 
mainder of our Provisions and Reached Mr Blair’s milla Little 
after 12 oclock where we were Rece’d with Great kindness by 
Mr Blair’s family, who gave us our dinner, as neither Mr Blair 
nor his wife were at home. 


Autobiography of Fohn Reynolds 


[ John Reynolds (1782-1871) left England in 1795 to join 
his parents in America, where they had settled at Lansingburg, 
New York, the year before. When John Reynolds was fifteen 
he accompanied his father, William Reynolds, on a journey 
to inspect land in northwestern Pennsylvania, with a view to 
settling there. ‘They chose a tract on Cherrytree Run, Venango 
County, owned by the Holland Land Company. The follow- 
ing account, taken from the Autobiography of John Reynolds, 
Read on His Eighty-eighth Birthday, June 18, 1870 (n.p., 
n.d.) , describes the journey and his early life in that region. 
He later removed to Meadville, where he became a lawyer, 
land agent, and prominent banker. He married the daughter 
of Andrew Ellicott, mathematician and surveyor. | 


On our arrival at Pittsburg [in August, 1797] we put up at 
Molly Murphy’s, at that time the most popular tavern.4 .. . 
By advice we bought in Pittsburg (then called Fort Pitt) oats, 
bread and dried venison sufficient for subsistence for ourselves 
and horses until we should reach Franklin, as we were told we 
could get nothing by the way except at Amberson’s at Slippery 
Rock: sie 

Immediately after crossing the Allegheny River we were in 


“Mrs. Murphy kept the “Sign of the General Butler” on the present Market 
Street, near Third Avenue. 
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the unbroken forest. Mr. [James] Robinson . . . was then, I 
think, the only settler in what is now Allegheny City. He 
lived in a log cabin on the bank of the river . . . Ascending 
the hill from the river we met several persons on foot, each 
with a rifle and tomahawk; and as we were now in the great 
wilderness extending to Lake Erie my fears of wild beasts were 
excited. We halted at the cabin of a new settler, nine miles 
from Fort Pitt, to eat our breakfast and feed the horses. ‘The 
young wife of the settler was cooking at a fire outside the cabin, 
and I took the opportunity to ask her quietly if the panthers, 
wolves, etc., were numerous and dangerous. She replied, there 
were some panthers and many wolves, and that she was sur- 
prised we had no gun with us. Her words did not quiet my 
fears. We reached Amberson’s cabin at about dusk. Some 
twenty persons occupied the floor that night, a number of 
whom had been looking for lands in the neighborhood on 
which to settle. Half the night was spent in telling stories of 
Indian conflicts, hunting adventures, etc., to all which I gave 
a willing ear. On that day a man in the neighborhood had been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. 

The next day we reached McClaran’s, twelve miles from 
Fort Franklin, and the day following arrived at Fort Franklin 
for late breakfast. We remained at Franklin until the next 
morning, when Mr. McDowell’ piloted us along the Le Boeuff 
road, one mile and a half, whence a narrow road had recently 
been cut through the woods to the eastern branch of Oil Creek, 
where the Holland Land Company were then erecting a saw 
mill—the first on those waters. Jonathan Titus® . . . had be- 
gun a settlement the previous spring where Titusville now is. 
His was the first cabin we saw after we left Franklin, from 


5 Alexander McDowell, agent for the Holland Land Company, at Franklin. 
* Jonathan Titus, a pioneer surveyor and land owner, built a cabin on the site 
of Titusville, Crawford County, in 1796. 
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which place it was distant eighteen miles. We went on two 
miles farther to the place of our destination on the eastern 
branch of Oil Creek and had an interview with Samuel Kerr, 
the county surveyor. 

On our way to this place my father and Mr. Maddock’ were 
both pleased with the land on Cherrytree run; and it being 
open for settlement Mr. Kerr returned with us the next day, 
and with his compass traced several lines from a central corner 
of four tracts of four hundred acres each. .. . 

We returned the next day to Franklin, and my father en- 
tered into contract with the company’s agent to settle three of 
said tracts . . . Thus began my first experience of the life of a 
backwoodsman at Oil Creek. 

After a delay of a day or two in Franklin in laying in supplies 
of necessaries, on the goth day of August, 1797, my father, 
James Maddock and I, witha horse, left Franklin for the woods 


_, .. We reached our destination an hour before sunset, un- 


loaded the horse, cut four sticks with forks, stuck them in the 
ground for the four corners of our tent, laid poles from corner 
to corner, and covered the top and sides with bushes. We made 
fire, cooked some supper, and made ready to lie down. Then 
was the first family altar established in Cherrytree; my father 
read a chapter of the Bible and prayed. 

We heard distant thunder soon after we arrived, and in the 
night had experience of a severe thunder storm and rain in the 
woods and without adequate shelter. I well remember the sen- 
sation caused by a current of water passing down my sides as I 
lay. Sometimes we sat up; it was a change of posture, but not 
an escape from the rain. It was a most uncomfortable begin- 
ning of our experience as woodsmen. The next day was warm 
and showery. We cut some small trees and put up three sides of 


7 A cousin of the Reynolds family, who, with his son James, had accompanied 
William Reynolds and his son on this journey. 
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a small cabin, leaving the front open, and having our fire on 
the outside. 

I had seen staves split with a frow at Lansingburg, and we 
had bought one in Franklin. With much.labor on the second 
day we cut down a tree large enough, we supposed, for clap- 
boards, and mangled off a cut (for neither of us had ever 
chopped) . When we split the piece cut off, we found it was 
useless for the purpose intended, as it had a twist like the 
mould board of a plough. We were now at our wits’ end. And 
to add to our distress our hands were blistered. Another, the 
third, doleful night! The next morning my father went to 
Mr. Kerr and obtained a man to make us some clapboards 
and help to cover our cabin, which was only nine or ten feet 
square. The first morning we cut a ditch on the upper side of 
our cabin, and thus turned the water from our bed. We also 
gathered some fern to lie on. Thus a home feeling began to 
creep over us... . 

With a roof over us, we were comparatively comfortable 
until the weather became cool, when, one side of our cabin 
being open, we were glad to build it up. Our fire was still out- 
side. But soon the nights becoming too cold for us, we took out 
the side we had recently built in, and made an outside chimney 
of small logs and a rough stone back wall. Our kitchen, parlor, 
bedroom and store room were all comprised within ten feet 
square. At the eave our cabin was only as high as our heads. We 
had not a nail in all the fabric. The cracks between the logs 
we chunked with moss gathered from old logs. And here we 
lived. James Maddock had returned to New York early in the 
fall. Our fare was meagre. Our bread was flour and water with- 
out salt or leaven, baked in the ashes in thin cakes. Bacon was 
our standing dish of meat. Chocolate, alternated with sassa- 
fras or wintergreen tea, was our drink at our meals. Vegetables 
we had none. We were visited in the latter part of November 
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by an Indian who brought us a young deer he had killed near 
our cabin, for which my father paid three shillings. He after- 
wards killed for us two full grown ones for which we paid one 
dollar each. We heard the frequent crack of the rifle in the 
woods around us, but were visited by few Indians the first fall 
and winter of our residence. . . . 

On March gd. our cabin with all it contained was consumed 
by fire. My father and I were chopping at some distance. James 
Maddock had recently returned. We left him in the cabin 
after breakfast. He left it soon afterward. We supposed the 
fire communicated to the chimney and thence to the roof. My 
father went to Dadford and Wedgwood? and stayed with them 
that night. In the morning they returned with him and helped 
us to rebuild our cabin, and in the evening it was ready for 
occupancy. We had no bedding, and I had the experience of 
two cold and comfortless nights. The night of the gd I sat all 
night on a log with the skin of my first killed deer for my only 
covering. The night was very cold. There were several inches 
of snow on the ground... . 

In the spring of 1798 my father purchased a cow. Having 
no company she would not stay with us. We found her at Ham- 
ilton McClintock’s. We could not drive nor lead her home. 
After we had got her part of the way she broke from us and ran 
back. My father then sold her to Mr. McClintock. 

This spring we planted about an acre of potatoes and a small 
piece of corn; all the work we did with the hoe. We had no 
plough, and our oxen strayed... In June of this year my father 
received a letter from my mother telling him that she would 
meet him at Whitesborough, on the Mohawk.... 

My father left me on the 5th day of July. On the 4th we left 


8 John Dadford and Thomas Wedgwood were English immigrants who settled 
about two miles from the Reynolds’ cabin in February, stayed until spring, 
then became discouraged and left. 
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the cabin and went to the place where the State road from 
Franklin to Le Boeuff crossed the main branch of big Sugar 
Creek, where we slept in the woods. The next morning my 
father went on his journey on foot, and I returned home with 
the horse. It rained before I reached home. Then began my 
solitary life. . . . I had not a book, not a scrap of printed 
paper. I had one letter from my uncle Edward to my father, 
received after the fire. That I oft-times read. Each day I cuta 
notch on the door cheek, and on Sabbath one of double size. 
Thus I kept tally of the days and weeks, and often counted 
the notches to pass the time which hung so heavy. Every night 
the wolves howled around my cabin, and the owls hooted— 
discordant noises, well fitted to nurture melancholy. Col. Mc- 
Dowell lodged with me one night. The wolves, that night, 
were very noisy. ‘Do they always howl so?” said he. He was a 
woodsman, but said he had rarely, if ever, heard them so noisy. 
Cherrytree run valley was a favorite lair, and its stench was 
like that of a dog kennel. 

On a certain day, after I had been many weeks in my soli- 
tude, a man rode up, took from his horse the saddle and bridle, 
and let him feed. He asked me many questions—among others, 
if I had heard of a man named McGrady, who was bringing 
settlers into this part of the state? I had heard that quite an 
emigration was on the way from the Susquehanna region by 
the way of Sinnamahoning creek and across to the Allegheny 
river, where they made canoes and descended the river to 
Franklin. I suspected that my interrogator was no other than 
McGrady himself—as proved to be the fact. Soon a number of 
young men on foot came up. They had some provisions with 
them and they sat down and ate their meal. They were in 
search of land, and several of them became our neighbors .. . 

One day I was hoeing corn in the field in the bottom when 
an Indian came to me and asked for provision, saying he “saw 
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bacon,” pointing toward my cabin. He said the Squaw should 
hoe corn until sunset—pointing to the sun and then to the 
horizon. He spake in part in broken English, but chiefly by 
signs. He was a very ill-looking Indian. I could not give my 
provision. He went away sulkily toward my cabin. I thought 
it best to follow. I found a family of fourteen persons, large 
and small, and of both sexes. They had a fire near my cabin, 
at which the squaw was cooking. I was again beset for some 
of my bacon; I was of course steadfast in refusal. They were 
Captain Snip-bone and his son-in-law Jim Thick-legs and their 
families, two as ugly Indians as were in their tribe, and they 
had been charged with the murder of a white man a year or 
two before. Was it surprising that I, a boy of sixteen years, 
without, as they knew, any human protector, felt myself in 
danger and kept an ear open to every sound during the follow- 
ing night? For although, to my relief, they went away in the 
afternoon, yet I could not free myself from the apprehension 
that they were not far off, and might have laid their plan to 
return in the night, murder me, take my blankets and provi- 
sion, [and] burn me and my cabin together .. . 

Another day, when hoeing potatoes, a panther made several 
screams near the cabin. I had a greater dread of this than of any 
other animal in the forest. I answered the first scream, suppos- 
ing it made by a person. At the second, I ran to the log house 
we had raised for the family when they should arrive. It was 
now a stable to protect the horse by day from the flies. I re- 
mained there until I felt assured the panther had left the vicin- 
ity, and the horse preceded me to the cabin. I heard it no more 
and did not seeit.... 

Well, my long solitude came to an end. I received the joyful 
tidings of the arrival of the family at Franklin. Mr. Tuthil® 


® An emigrant from the Susquehanna region, who, with his family, had settled 
on the land Dadford and Wedgwood had left. 
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went with me to Franklin with his oxen and wagon and our 
horse. On the 18th day of October they arrived and went into 
the log house, which had been cleaned out, floored, and one- 
half of the loft covered with a flooring of boards laid down un- 
fastened. My mother put her bonnet up in the loft, thinking, 
as she often afterward used to tell, she would never want it 
again. 

The following winter we had more neighbors than were 
agreeable. There were four Indian camps within sight and 
they—especially the squaws—visited us often. We were sup- 
plied by them with venison in exchange for potatoes and 
needles, of which latter my mother had a large supply, and 
which were in great request by the squaws. 

The next seven years were passed in a very monotonous, 
quiet manner. 


Recollections of Henry M. Brackenridge 


[Henry Marie Brackenridge (1786-1871) was the son of 
Hugh H. Brackenridge, a lawyer, politician, and literary 
figure of early Pittsburgh. ‘The younger Brackenridge studied 
law in Pittsburgh, Butler, and Baltimore and spent some time 
in Louisiana and the Missouri Territory traveling and 
practicing law. He served as a member of the Maryland 
legislature, as secretary of a mission to South America in 1817, 
as federal judge in Florida, and as congressman. His later 
years were spent in Tarentum, near Pittsburgh. He was the 
author of a number of books of travel, history, and political 
controversy. The following description of the first court held 
in Butler County is taken from his Recollections of Persons 
and Places in the West, 78-81 (second edition, Philadelphia, 
1868). The court was held in 1803 with Jesse Moore as the 
presiding judge. | 
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The first court held in Butler drew the whole population 
to the town, some on account of business, some to make busi- 
ness, but the greater part from idle curiosity. ‘They were at 
that time chiefly Irish, who had all the characteristics of the 
nation. A log-cabin just raised and covered, but without 
window-sash, or doors, or daubing, was prepared for the hall 
of justice. A carpenter’s bench with three chairs upon it was 
the judgement-seat. The bar of Pittsburg attended, and the 
presiding judge, a stiff, formal, and pedantic old bachelor, took 
his seat supported by the two associate judges, who were com- 
mon farmers, one of whom was blind of an eye. The hall was 
barely sufficient to contain the bench, bar, jurors, and con- 
stables. But few of the spectators could be accommodated on 
the lower floor, the only one yet laid; many therefore clam- 
bered up the walls, and placing their hands and feet in the 
open interstices between the logs hung there, suspended like 
enormous Madagascar bats. Some had taken possession of the 
joists, and big John M’Junkin (who until now had ruled at 
all public gatherings) had placed a foot on one joist and a 
foot on another, directly over the heads of their honors, stand- 
ing with outstreched legs like the Colossus of Rhodes. 

The judge’s sense of propriety was shocked . . . The 
sheriff, John M’Candless, was called and ordered to clear the 
walls and joists. He went to work with his assistants, and soon 
pulled down by the legs those who were in no very great haste 
to obey. M’Junkin was the last, and began to growl as he pre- 
pared to descend. ‘What do you say, sir?” said the judge. 
“TI say I pay my taxes, and his as good a reete here as iny mon.” 
‘Sheriff, sheriff,” said the judge, ‘bring him before the court!” 
M’ Junkin’s ire was now up, and, as he reached the floor, began 
to strike his breast, exclaiming, ““My name is John M’Junkin, 
d’ye see—here’s the brist that niver flunched, if so be it was 
in goode caase. I'll stan iny mon a hitch in Butler County, if 
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so be he’ll clear me o’ the la’.” “Bring him before the court!”’ 
said the judge. He was accordingly pinioned, and if not 
gagged, at least forced to be silent while his case was under 
consideration. Some of the lawyers volunteered as amici 
curie, some ventured a word of apology for M’Junkin. The 
judge pronounced sentence of imprisonment for two hours 
in the jail of the county, and ordered the sheriff to take him 
into custody. The sheriff, with much simplicity, observed, 
‘May it plase the coorte, there is no jail at all at all till put 
him in.” 

Here the judge took a learned distinction, upon which 
he expatiated at some length for the benefit of the bar. 
He said, ‘““There were two kinds of custody: first, safe custody ; 
secondly, close custody. The first is, where the body must be 
forthcoming to answer a demand or an accusation, and in 
this case the body may be delivered, for the time being, out 
of the hands of the law, on bail or mainprize; but where the 
imprisonment forms a part of the satisfaction or punishment, 
there can be no bail or mainprize. This is the reason of the com- 
mon law, in relation to escapes under capias ad satisfaciendum, 
and also why a second ca. sa. cannot issue after the defendant 
has been once arrested and then discharged by the plaintiff. In 
like manner, a man cannot be twice imprisoned for the same 
offense, even if he be released before the expiration of the 
term of imprisonment. This is clearly a case of close custody 
—arcta custodia, and the prisoner must be confined, body and 
limb, without bail or mainprize, in some place of close in- 
carceration.”” Here he was interrupted by the sheriff, who 
seemed to have hit upon a lucky thought: “May it plase 
the coorte, I’me just thinken that may be I can take him till 
Bower’s pigpen,—the pigs are kilt for the coorte, an it’s empy.” 
‘You have heard the opinion of the court,” said the judge; 
‘proceed, sir; do your duty, sheriff!” 
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The sheriff accordingly retired with his prisoner, and drew 
after him three-fourths of the spectators and suitors, while 
the judge, thus relieved, proceeded to organize the court. But 
this was not the termination of the affair. Peace and order 
had scarcely been restored when the sheriff came rushing to 
the house, with a crowd at his heels, crying out, “Mr. Jidge, 
Mr. Jidge; may it plase the coorte.” “What is the matter, 
sheriff?” ‘“‘Mr. Jidge, Mr. Jidge,—John M’Junkin’s got aff, d’ye 
mind.” “What! escaped, sheriff? Summon the posse comitatus!” 
“The pusse, the pusse—what’s that, may’t plase your honor? 
Now, I'll jist tell ye how it happent. He was goin along 
quee-etly enough, till we got till the hazzle-patch, an’ all it 
once he piched aff intil the bushes, an’ I after him, but a lumb 
of a tree kitched me fut, and I pitched three rad off, but I 
fell forit, and that’s good luck, ye minte.” The judge could 
not retain his gravity; the bar raised a laugh, and there the 
matter ended, after which the business proceeded queetly 
enough. 


Recollections of Fohn Peat 


[ The following account by John Peat, one of the earliest 
settlers of Potter County, who removed there in 1811, is taken 
from Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of 
Pennsylvania, 601 (Philadelphia, ©1843) . While it might re- 
move some of the point of the following narrative, yet it is 
only fair to state that Peat’s religious scruples prevented him 
from eating meat.| 


It was very lonesome for several years. People would move 
in, and stay a short time, and move away again. It has been 
but a few years since settlers began to stick. I made some 
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little clearing, and planted some garden seeds, &c., the first 
spring. We brought a small stock of provisions with us. On the 
3d day of July [1811] I started, with my two yoke of oxen, to 
go to Jersey Shore, to mill, to procure flour. I crossed Pine 
creek eighty times going to, and eighty times coming from 
mill, was gone eighteen days, broke two axletrees to my wagon, 
upset twice, and one wheel came off in crossing the creek. 

Jersey Shore was the nearest place to procure provisions, 
and the road was dreadful. The few seeds that I was able to 
plant the first year, yielded but little produce. We however 
raised some half-grown potatoes, some turnips, and soft corn, 
with which we made out to live, without suffering, till the 
next spring, at planting time, when I planted all the seeds 
that I had left; and when I finished planting, we had nothing 
to eat but leeks, cow-cabbage, and milk. We lived on leeks and 
cow-cabbage as long as they kept green—about six weeks. My 
family consisted of my wife and two children; and I was 
obliged to work, though faint for want of food. 

The first winter, the snow fell very deep. The first winter 
month, it snowed 25 days out of 30; and during the three 
winter months it snowed 7o days. I sold one yoke of my oxen 
in the fall, the other yoke I wintered on browse; but in the 
spring one ox died, and the other I sold to procure food for 
my family, and was now destitute of a team, and had nothing 
but my own hands to depend upon to clear my lands and 
raise provisions. We wore out all our shoes the first year. We 
had no way to get more,—no money, nothing to sell, and but 
little to eat,—and were in dreadful distress for the want of 
the necessaries of life. I was obliged to work and travel in 
the woods barefooted. After a while, our clothes were worn 
out. Our family increased, and the children were nearly naked. 
I had a broken slate that I brought from Jersey Shore. I sold 
that to Harry Lyman, and bought two fawn-skins, of which 
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my wife made a petticoat for Mary; and Mary wore the petti- 
coat until she outgrew it; then Rhoda took it, till she outgrew 
it; then Susan had it, till she outgrew it; then it fell to 
Abigail, and she wore it out. 
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THE NEW CENTURY 


Y the first decade of the nineteenth century southwestern 
Pennsylvania had definitely emerged from the pioneer 
stage of development. The important towns had been 
founded; they had become not simply entrepdts of trade but 
rising centers of manufacture. Pittsburgh, it is true, had not 
yet won the right to undisputed industrial supremacy in the 
section, for Brownsville in Pennsylvania and Wheeling in 
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Virginia were close rivals. It had become apparent, however, 
that the region was destined to greatness, and it could be 
prophesied with assurance that this greatness would rise from 
the combination of a strategic location with the presence of 
coal and iron. 


Sally Hastings’ Letter 


[Sarah Anderson (1773-1812) was born in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania; she married Enoch Hastings, a car- 
penter, from whom she soon separated. In 1800 she removed 
with her sister and brother-in-law and their family to Wash- 
ington County, an experience that led to the publication in 
Lancaster in 1808 of Poems on Different Subjects. To Which 
Is Added, a Descriptive Account of a Family Tour to the West 
in the Year r8oo. It is from this work that the following ex- 
tracts are taken. | 


October 23 [1800]. Yesterday we crossed the Laurel-hill; 
which is very steep, and so rocky that no one would venture 
to ride over it. The rain and snow began to fall in great abun- 
dance; which, freezing, formed a crust on the rocks, and ren- 
dered them so slippery, that the utmost Caution was insufh- 
cient to prevent our receiving some severe Falls. The Cold 
was intense; Night came on, with pitchy darkness; and my 
Sister, unaccustomed to Difficulty, and totally exhausted with 
Fatigue, was obliged to sit down with her Children on a rock; 
where she wept. 

Our Situation admitted of no other alternative, than 
perish on the Hill, or make our way over it on foot; for our 
Wagon was far before. I perceived the necessity of making an 
extraordinary Exertion; and, taking one Child in my arms, 
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while a young Man who belonged to us, and who had the 
Ague, took another, we carried them to the foot of the Hill; 
and afterwards conveyed the two younger Children in the 
same manner. Then my Sister, by the Assistance of a young 
Woman, almost as debilitated as herself, with much Diffi- 
culty, likewise made her way over. We were as wet as possible, 
and extremely cold. Considering our Situation, the Condi- 
tion of the Mountain, the darkness of the night, and the in- 
clemency of the weather, it is a Miracle to me, that we all 
arrived safe at the base of the Laurel-hill. . . . 

When we arrived at the Inn, and found it full of Men of a 
Savage appearance, in an outlandish dress, our short interval 
of Joy was succeeded by Perplexity and Terror. However, 
there was no Alternative, and we entered the House; resign- 
ing ourselves, with the worst grace imaginable, to the Protec- 
tion of that Spirit, who presides over the Fate of ‘Travellers. 
One large, unfinished, and unfurnished Room, with a 
Kitchen of equal dimensions, composed the whole of the 
Building. Both the Apartments were enlivened by an exhila- 
rating Fire; round which sat upwards of twenty Persons, en- 
gaged in different scenes of the most turbulent Merriment. 
Our arrival produced a momentary Calm; and the cheerful 
readiness with which they made way for us, and procured us 
Seats round the Fire, evinced that they were not Strangers to 
the dictates of Humanity. 

Our new Companions were a set of Hunters; and, from 
their Conversation and Behavior, we were led to conclude, 
that Humanity was their cardinal Virtue. The Innkeeper had 
no spiritous Liquors; and they were therefore forced to prac- 
tise ‘Temperance. This exasperated them so highly, that they 
swore they would extirpate his Signpost. So, out they 
marched, in Battle Array, with purpose as sanguinary, against 
the Signpost, as was entertained by “Columbia’s heaven-born 
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Band,” when they marched over the Mountains, some years 
since, upon a similar Expedition! And this Exploit was 
crowned with similar Success; for, upon arriving at the place 
of Action, there was no Signpost to be found!? 

The Landlady declared it out of her power to prepare us 
any Supper; but proffered to supply us with every Article 
necessary to prepare Victuals for ourselves. . . . 

After supping heartily, we patiently prepared to sleep; and, 
rolling ourselves in the Bedclothes, wet as they were, we slept 
sweetly: Nor did we awake, until “‘jocund Day stood tiptoe 
on the misty Mountain-top.” ... 

The Storm renders it impossible for us to cross the Chesnut 
Ridge; and our Landlady, it seems, has conceived an Antip- 
athy to “Flitters” [immigrants]. She gave Intimation of this, 
by her contracted Brows and polite Sarcasms; but finding 
that we had too long endured the rage of the Elements with- 
out, to suffer ourselves to be greatly incommoded by a Thun- 
derstorm within, doors—her ready Genius, which I suspect to 
be of Tartarean origin, inspired the project of carrying the 
Fire out of the Room! The Feelings of every one remon- 
strated against the Inhumanity of the Proceedure; and, for 
my own part, I really found that my Philosophy was not a 
counterpose against my irascible Passions. My Brother being 
absent, I was under the Necessity of taking “‘a great Gulp, and 
swallowing it.” 

However, respectfully following the supercilious Dame, I 
submissively requested her to order us some Wood; but she 
replied, ‘‘that she would not trouble herself, for a pack of saucy 
Gentry, who would not have taken Shelter there, had the 
Storm permitted them to cross the Mountain.” She was not 
only inexorable, but an entire Stranger to the very outlines 


1 The reference is to the march of the federal forces into western Pennsylvania 
to defeat the whiskey insurrectionists in 1794. 
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of Good-breeding: So, assuming an air of Contempt, I once 
more, very reluctantly indeed, practised the Virtue of Resig- 
nation. 

My Brother returned in a short time, and procured some 
Wood. The exhilarating Blaze soon restored the drooping 
Spirits of our disconsolate Family. 

The Landlord, who had been all day absent, on his return, 
seemed determined to compensate for his Lady’s Inattention, 
by devoting all his time and talents to our Amusement. But 
it unfortunately happened, that, among the number of his 
Pastimes, whistling was the most conspicuous; and he filled 
every pause in his Conversation with a gust of that irritating 
Music, to the great annoyance of my sensitive Nerves. .. . 

We purpose to cross the Chesnut Ridge, and take shelter 
wherever Providence may prepare a Place for our reception; 
for our half-perished Family cannot long endure the fury of 
the Storm. At this moment I am seated on the top of the 
Ridge, with two Children beside me; who are crying because 
of the Cold. I have wrapped my Cloak about them, and en- 
deavored to sooth their Anguish. You will wonder at my Em- 
ployment and Situation; but my reason for not changing 
them is, that, owing either to the Mismanagement of our 
Driver, or the Drivers of a number of Wagons on the opposite 
side of the Mountain, we have met them in such a Situation 
as to preclude the possibility of passing, without unloading 
the Wagons... . 

October 25. Had not the Storm suddenly abated yesterday, 
I believe you would not have been troubled with reading 
this Account; for, I am of opinion, we would have finished 
our Pilgrimage, through Life, a few paces from the summit 
of the Chesnut Ridge. 

‘Today we enjoy the Comforts of a warm House, and excel- 
lent Fare. Here we remain stationary... 
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The Landlord is a confirmed Drunkard. His Wife (who 
seems well calculated to perform the Duties of her Station, 
and who has certainly, some years since, been very handsome) 
is the Object upon which he vents the Overflowings of his 
acrimonious Humor... . 

October 26. Last night was a jovial one. The Landlady had 
collected a number of persons to husk Corn; and, when their 
Business was finished, they devoted the night to Dancing, 
Singing, and other Exercises, the name of which my Ear did 
not communicate; though, in regard to their nature, it was 
very officious. Unfortunately, the Room immediately under 
my Bedchamber was the scene of this Bacchanal; and I frankly 
confess, that I wished them either less happy, or that their 
Happiness consisted in Enjoyments similar to mine. 

The Frolic was continued with great Spirit and Vigor; and 
the Landlady, her Daughter, and the Maid were the only 
Competitors for the prize of Agility. The old Gentlemen 

. swore and shouted in conjunction with his Guests. From 
the Noise and Discord, which the Ballroom exhibited, we 
began to fancy ourselves in the neighborhood of Pandemo- 
nium. A young Gentleman, who was also weatherbound, said 
we had there a Resemblance of the Customs and Employ- 
ments of Demons! I acknowledged my Ignorance; but pre- 
sumed that Mirth and good Cheer did not predominate 
among them... 

October 24. Yesterday, about noon, the Sun began to exert 
his benign Influence upon the inclement skies and frozen 
earth. Bidding adieu to our unpleasant Lodging, we joyfully 
continued our Journey; and arrived at Greensburg about 
dark. Yesterday, being the day of a Public Review, the ‘Town 
was full of riotous People. We therefore thought it advisable 
to pass onward to a Place of more quietness. . . . 

I have already told you, it was the day of a general Review. 
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Most of the Officers of the Battalions had met at this Place, 
and were refreshing themselves, after the Fatigues of the day, 
in all the various Exercises which the martial Spirit of Man 
could invent, or a convivial Bottle inspire. Being all com- 
pletely equipped, in the various Uniforms of their respective 
Corps, their Appearance was at once solemn, splendid, and 
ludicrous; for every Man, except the Landlord, was intoxi- 
cated. This Gentleman, who is of the first Character and Re- 
spectability, assured us that, except Noise and want of Sleep, 
we had no other Inconvenience to expect in his House; for, 
though it might appear paradoxical to assert it, every Man 
under his roof was a Gentleman and Man of Honor—who 
would sooner forfeit his Life, than his Pretensions to these 
sacred Characters. 

‘They occupied two large Rooms, in Dancing; and they 
were very expert at this Exercise. It was difficult to reconcile 
the different Sensations which their Dress and Employment 
created; yet, I must acknowledge, they were a Company of the 
most active and handsome Men I ever saw. Their Joviality 
increased, as the night advanced; and their Spirits, which 
seemed naturally haughty and martial, became extremely 
irritable. 

Being of different political Opinions, Argument soon be- 
came ardent. . . . every Man seemed to have the lungs of a 
Stentor. The more unintelligible they became, the more Vo- 
ciferation had they recourse to; until, finding that their 
Voices produced no better effect. than if they were shouting 
to a Whirlwind, and that they became not only incomprehen- 
sible, but disregarded—suddenly dropping their Arguments 
—they seized their Swords, and appeared as terrific as 
MILTON’S Devils! And “Confusion” became’ worse con- 
founded.” 

We sat quiet Spectators all night; and there was not a Room 
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in the House unoccupied. When we saw the glitter of Swords, 
and heard the clashing of them over our heads, we began to en- 
tertain strong Apprehensions for our personal Safety. We 
could not wholly conceal our Fear; and one of the leading 
Officers, approaching the spot where we sat, begged of us to 
dismiss our Terrors, as he was himself from Lancaster county, 
and would shed the last drop of his heart’s Blood, to procure 
a proper Respect for every Individual from that place. ‘This 
gracious Assurance did not, however, very much tend to dis- 
sipate our Alarm; until the Gentleman, in a voice which 
made the Dome re-echo, commanded “Attention!”” His Com- 
mand, to my utter Astonishment, was instantly obeyed. “Con- 
fusion heard his Voice, and wild Uproar stood rul’d.” 

He then delivered a concise and very nervous Address to 
them, on the Indecorum of Fighting in the presence of La- 
dies, and the want of Gallantry betrayed in being the Cause 
of raising their Terrors. He concluded by reminding them, 
“that Intoxication, though excusable in a Gentleman, under 
certain Circumstances, was by no means an Apology for a 
Breach of the Laws of Good-breeding; and the Respect which 
every Gentleman felt himself bound, in Honor and in Duty, 
to pay to the Female Sex.” 

I knew not why it was, that this Officer had so much Influ- 
ence over his Companions; but certain it is, his Commands 
were as strictly adhered to, and held as inviolate, as the Laws 
of the Medes and Persians: And, for his own part, he carried 
his Politeness so far as to make Love to a Person of our Party; 
whom he entertained with a Song, which consisted of two 
elegant Lines and a—Hiccough. . . . 

There are public Races in Greensburg; and the Beaux are 
flocking into Town by dozens. It seems singular to me, that 
they are principally in Uniform, and have the air of Gentle- 
men. I am told that there is a Garrison at Pittsburg; and this 
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may, in some degree, account for the military Appearance 
which the public Roads exhibits. 


Journal of Thaddeus M. Harris 


[Thaddeus Mason Harris (1768-1842), after completing 
his education at Harvard, in 1793 began a service of forty- 
three years as pastor of a Unitarian church in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. During his long life he traveled extensively 
and was interested in many affairs; he served at one time as 
librarian of Harvard and during the last five years of his life 
was librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society. In 1803 
he made a four-months tour to the West to renew his strength 
after an attack of yellow fever, and upon his return published 
The Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the 
Alleghany Mountains (Boston, 1805), from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken. | 


Friday, April 15. Wr this morning arrived at PITrsBuRG, a 
post-town in Pennsylvania, and the capital of Alleghany 
County. ... 

THE local situation of this place is so commanding that it 
has been emphatically called ‘“‘the key to the Western Ter- 
ritory”’; and it has rapidly increased in population, business, 
and prosperity within a few years past. It contains upwards of 
four hundred houses, several of them large and handsomely 
built of brick; forty-nine are occupied as stores and shops. 
There are three congregations; an Episcopalian, a Presby- 
terian, and a Seceder. The number of inhabitants is about two 
thousand. 

THERE are two printing-offices, each of which issue a weekly 
news-paper; and many mechanics, who carry on most of the 
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manufactures that are to be met with in any other part of the 
United States. Two glass-houses have been lately erected, and 
are wrought to great advantage. They make window-glass, 
bottles, &c. This is an establishment of the first importance 
to this part of the country; for the transportation of these 
brittle articles from Philadelphia over the mountains has 
been attended with much hazard, as well as expense. Articles 
of cabinet work are, also, made at Pittsburg of their native 
woods, which supply many of the settlements on both sides of 
the Ohio and Mississippi. The furniture made of the black 
walnut, wild cherry, and yellow birch, is very strong and 
handsome, and admits of a beautiful polish. The tinplate 
manufactory, that for cutting nails, and the smiths’ shops for 
making axes and farming utensils, find a ready and extensive 
market for all their articles. 

Dry goods in general are sold nearly as cheap as at Balti- 
more; other goods, are, on account of the carriage, which is 
four dollars fifty cents from Baltimore and five dollars pr. 100 
Ibs from Philadelphia, proportionably higher. The merchants 
here, as well as those of the western country, receive their goods 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore; but a small part of the trade 
being given to New-York and Alexandria. The terms of credit 
are generally from nine to twelve months. ‘The produce which 
they receive of the farmers is sent to New Orleans; the proceeds 
of which are remitted to the Atlantic States, to meet their 
payments. 

Most of the articles of merchandize brought in waggons 
over the mountains in the summer season, and destined for 
the trade down the river, are stored at this place, to be ready 
for embarkation. With these a great many trading boats are 
laden, which float down the river, stopping at the towns on its 
banks to vend the articles. In a country, so remote from com- 
merce, and of so great extent, where each one resides on his 
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own farm, and has neither opportunity nor convenience for 
visiting a market, these trading boats contribute very much 
to the accommodation of life, by bringing to every man’s 
house those little necessaries which it would be very trouble- 
some to go a great distance to procure. 

At and near this place, ship-building is an object of great 
attention. Several vessels are now on the stocks; and three 
have been launched this spring, from 160 to 275 tons... 

THE inhabitants use the water of the river here and down 
the Ohio for drink and cookery, even in preference to the 
spring water from the hills; for as yet they have not practised 
the digging of wells. At first we were surprised at this prefer- 
ence; but they assured us that the river water was more whole- 
some and generally much more palatable. We were soon con- 
vinced that this must be the case: for, though the river water 
received a great deal of decayed wood, leaves, &c. from the 
creeks and runs that empty into it, they are soon deposited on 
the shallows, and the deeper places are very clear and fine. 
Even the turbid water of the margin of the stream becomes 
pellucid by standing in an open vessel over night, depositing 
its feculencies at the bottom. But the spring water, issuing 
through fissures in the hills, which are only masses of coal, is 
so impregnated with bituminous and sulphureous particles 
as to be frequently nauseous to the taste and prejudicial to 
thethealthjan 2 

THE Seneca Indian Oil in so much repute here is Petro- 
leum; a liquid bitumen, which oozes through fissures of the 
rocks and coal in the mountains, and is found floating on the 
surface of the waters of several springs in this part of the coun- 
try, whence it is skimmed off, and kept for use. From a strong 
vapour which arises from it when first collected, it appears 
to combine with it sulphureous particles. It is very inflam- 
mable. In these parts it is used as a medicine; and, probably, 
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in external applications with considerable success. For chil- 
blains and rheumatism it is considered as an infallible 
specific. ... 





Letters from a Swiss Farmer 





[The following account of the experiences of a Swiss 
farmer in western Pennsylvania in search of suitable land on 
which to settle is taken from Briefe aus Amerika von einem 
basler Landmann an seine Freunde in der Schweiz (Arau und 
Basel, 1806). | 


At last on the third of September [1804] we reached Greens- 
burg. This place contains 100 dwelling houses, together with 
a German Reformed Church, a new courthouse built of brick, 
and a prison. Through this place goes the western post road 
from Bedford to the Ohio since there is a post office here. . . . 
a surveyor was to show us some pieces of land which belonged 
to the Dutch [Holland Land] Company. We rented lodgings 
for our families in order to save on the tavern bills, and 
started on a trip on September 6th with the surveyor toward 
the Jand decided upon. We took two horses, a tent, beer, 
brandy and bread, also powder and shot with us, and in 5 days 
arrived at the place and location. For this somewhat lengthy 
excursion we had to be sure, favorable weather, which was 
fortunate for us, because, in a region covered for the most 
part with a dense forest, in which we came across only here 
and there a miserable shelter, we had to take shelter under 
the tent, and in rainy weather we would have been exposed 
to discomfort. For several considerations I was not pleased 
with either the locality or the soil itself and I gave up the 
scheme of settling down in this wild unfriendly region. Be- 
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sides, the best land, which in spite of all the rest of the incon- 
veniences, might still have been able to please me, was al- 
ready sold. The surveyor took me to another region, the 
ground of which seemed to be of good quality, but that did 
not please me either. . . . I therefore went back to Greens- 
burg again, where I arrived on the 31st of September. 

Now my band of countrymen began to separate. One family 
after another of them went now here now there in order to buy 
themselves a dwelling place. ... Another piece of property was 
offered me which lies 30 miles from Greensburg, and offered 
me much hope that it would suit me on account of its loca- 
tion; I planned to inspect it. On the trip thither when I was 
still 20 miles from Pittsburgh, it occurred to me to visit this 
city, of which I had heard so many good things said, and not 
regret the little excursion; I went thither in the hope of find- 
ing in its neighborhood what with much difficulty I had 
sought elsewhere, and see, my hopes did not deceive me. My 
way led me through a fruitful, well cultivated region which 
is inhabited by well-to-do, skillful farmers, and where every 
quarter of an hour another dairy farm appears. Everywhere 
among these good people I found a most hearty welcome. Up- 
rightness and straightforwardness seemed to speak to me from 
every face. 

On a Saturday evening, the 21st of November, I entered 
Pittsburgh, just at the weekly market. I entered into conver- 
sation with an innkeeper, named Wilhelm Eichbaum,? who 
was born in the Palatinate. He at once asked what my busi- 
ness was? where I came from? I told him of my search and 
my intention over a friendly evening drink and he congrat- 
ulated me because I had come thither. He said he hoped we 
2 William Peter Eichbaum was born in Saxony and emigrated to America in 


1793. He became the manager of the O’Hara-Craig glassworks in Pittsburgh, 
and later conducted a tavern on Front Street near Market Street. 
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would remain good friends and neighbors, since he knew of 
a merchant who just three years before had bought such a 
settlement, which was exactly suited to my wishes, and that 
he was ready to sell it again. It was only three-quarters of an 
hour distant from the city, and had a pleasant situation. I 
passed the night with this friendly host, whose tavern was 
called the Black Bear, and went the next morning to the mer- 
chant to make inquiries. He seemed to me to be open-handed 
and favorable toward every one of my propositions, and re- 
ceived me with much kindness. We talked over different 
things and all his remarks bore the stamp of uprightness and 
love of truth. In the afternoon he sent someone with me to 
inspect the property. It fulfilled my wishes perfectly, and in 
my heart I prayed for a blessing upon the honest innkeeper 
Eichbaum, who had given me such splendid advice. A little 
brook flows through the land, of which about twenty-five to 
thirty acres have been cleared ;-the rest stands in fine timber. 
Six fine springs have their sources on it, and can be used for 
irrigation or for whatever you wish. House and barn are sol- 
idly built but need some repairs since they have been empty 
and unused for more than three years. The soil too has been 
neglected and must be placed in condition again. After our 
return I went at once to the merchant who owned the place 
. . . he gave his word to turn over the land to me for 8 dollars 
an acre, and I closed the sale. Everybody congratulated me on 
getting such a bargain. Of course the land of my estate is still 
far below the condition to which the soil, which seems to be 
first rate, could be raised by careful cultivation, but still one 
of its acres is dearer to me than ten in Switzerland, because it 
is more earthy, and of far better quality, and the good climate 
hereabouts goes a long way to favor the fruit trees. . . . 

The city of Pittsburgh is the largest place on the west side 
of the Allegheny Mountains. . . . The pleasant region 
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around here is full of high but fertile hills, well cultivated 
and thickly populatd. The place itself consists of wide straight 
streets . . . and is built according to the plan of Philadel- 
phia. The houses, which number over 300, without the ware- 
houses, are in part of brick, but many of them are still of 
wood. Among the public buildings to be mentioned are the 
courthouse, the jail, the school, the Presbyterian church, 
and a German Lutheran church. The number of inhabitants 
in the year 1797 mounted to 1480 persons, among whom there 
are many trades people, manufacturers, and workmen. The 
Pittsburgh merchants carry on a splendid trade in all kinds 
of wares from the coast as well as from the interior; this, how- 
ever, is bound to become much greater as soon as the popula- 
tion increases and as soon as new connecting roads are built 
between the interior and the markets to which the produce 
and the manufactured goods can find access. . . . There is 
also a stage or coach line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
which was established a year ago, and which, notwithstanding 
the bad roads, travels back and forth in fourteen days. ‘There 
is also a post office here, which is the furthest north [sic] in 
the state of Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh has two yearly fairs; 
namely, on the 6th of June and the 6th of December, besides 
two weekly markets. In the year 1787 the school of the city’ 
was endowed with 5,000 acres of land by the government of 
the country. In this school, besides Reading, Writing and 
Arithmetic, the subjects taught are: Geometry, Bookkeeping, 
History, Geography, and the French language, etc., etc... . 

European emigrants would find within a few miles of here 
that there are still very fine pieces of property and dairies for 
sale at 12 dollars an acre. You will be astonished at the price, 
but when you consider that land is always dearer nearer the 


* The Pittsburgh Academy, chartered in 1787, became the Western University 
of Pennsylvania in 1819 and the University of Pittsburgh in 1908. 
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cities than in more distant regions, your astonishment will 
cease. Besides, very many landowners lend their lands to peo- 
ple who are careful and hard-working in return for half the 
yield, and in addition furnish them with cattle and agricul- 
tural implements. Little or nothing is to be earned from the 
sale of milk, because with coffee and tea only cream is used. 
One pays a quarter of a dollar for a quart-gallon (about half 
a maass). The maass is here unknown. My property has a free, 
open location, convenient for every trade and line of business, 
and I would like nothing better than to have you, dear friend, 
as my neighbor, and to have you share my delight. Much as I 
would like to see everybody brought over who now is longing 
for a job in the fatherland, I know that it would not be advis- 
able for everyone to emigrate to America, since not everyone 
would be fortunate enough to secure within a short time such 
advantages as I have gained, although I found them only after 
long search. From the previous account of my difficulties you 
will know the many kinds of trips that I made here and there 
in the hope of finding such a place as I wanted for myself, 
where a better fate would await me than in the old country. 
They were all for the most part expensive, and yet I will 
never regret them, since the investigations and the observa- 
tions which I made on the way may in the long run be of serv- 
ice to others who cherish a desire to come over here. ‘Then 
all my countrymen who come to America will not be com- 
pelled, after living through their ocean voyage, to wander 
through the country searching for a comfortable place to 
settle down. They can come directly to me here in Pittsburgh, 
where they can buy plenty of land in an excellent neighbor- 
hood, which is especially adapted to the cultivation of grain 
and meadow lands, and thus avoid unnecessary traveling ex- 
penses. In this connection, however, my advice to those who 
wish to come over is always this: that they provide themselves 
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with plenty of money, and do not start on the trip until they 
are well supplied with it. 


The Travels of Fohn Melish 


[John Melish (14771-1822), a Scotch geographer and mer- 
chant, entered business in 1806 in Savannah, Georgia, and 
five years later removed to Philadelphia. During the follow- 
ing years he traveled extensively in the United States, and in 
1812 he published in Philadelphia his Travels in the United 
States of America, accompanied by eight excellent maps of his 
own composition. Melish’s book was distinguished by fair- 
ness and accuracy, and the publication was immediately suc- 
cessful; it was followed during the next few years by other 
maps and travel accounts. The following observations were 
made by Melish in August, 1810, and were printed in his 
Travels.| 


Pittsburg is situated at the confluence of the Allegany and 
Monongahela rivers, the junction of which forms the Ohio. 
It extends about three quarters of a mile along the Allegany 
river, and about half a mile along the Monongahela. The 
scite of the town is narrow, being hemmed in by hills to the 
eastward, about half a mile from the Allegany river; but there 
is room for it to extend along that river two miles. . . . in 
1810 it contained 11 stone buildings, 283 of brick, and 473 of 
frame and log; making in all 767; and the number of inhabi- 
tants was 4768. Pittsburg has of course nearly doubled its 
population in 10 years; and there is every probability that 
this ratio will continue for a considerable time to come; so 
that Pittsburg will in all probability become one of the 
largest towns in America. 
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The principal public buildings are a court-house, jail, 
market-house, bank, academy, and 5 places of public worship. 
There are also several manufactories which may rank as public 
buildings. A steam mill, built of hewn stone, which can drive 
3 pair of stones, capable of grinding upwards of 500 bushels of 
grain in 24 hours; 4 glass-houses ; several air-furnaces; several 
breweries and distilleries; two cotton manufactories, and a 
number of carding machines; a white lead manufactory; a 
wire-drawing manufactory, wrought by a steam-engine; an 
iron grinding mill; and many others. . 

In the course of my walks through the streets I heard every 
where the sound of the hammer and anvil; all was alive; every 
thing indicated the greatest industry, and attention to busi- 
ness. The markets were well stocked with provisions and 
fruit, and the vegetables were larger than any I had ever seen 
before. I ascended a handsome eminence, called Grant’s Hill, 
from whence I had a fine view of the town and country. I went 
accompanied by a friend to visit the glass-works, which we 
found in excellent order, and one of the workmen prepared 
for us some glass ware of curious workmanship. In the neigh- 
bourhood we saw a pottery, at which a great deal of very 
handsome earthen utensils are manufactured. I carried a let- 
ter of introduction to Mr. Roosevelt, the gentleman who had 
the management of the steam-boat* which was building on 
the Ohio. He was not at home, but I went to see the boat. It 
had lately been launched on the Monongahela river, and was 
the largest vessel I had ever seen which bore the name of a 
boat. Her dimensions were as follow: length 148 feet 6 inches; 
breadth 32 feet 6 inches; depth 12 feet; and she will draw 
four feet of water. She was originally intended to run between 


‘The ‘“‘New Orleans,” the first steamboat on the Ohio River, built under the 
direction of Nicholas Roosevelt, an associate of Robert Fulton. Completed in 
1811, it descended the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans in fourteen days. 
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Pittsburg and the falls of the Ohio, but she was found to be 
too large, and is now destined to run between New Orleans 
and Natches. The ultimate design of the proprietors is to 
have six boats to ply between the falls and New Orleans, and 
five between the falls and Pittsburg. Should this plan be prac- 
ticable, and carried into full execution, it will be of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the whole western country... . 

[A fellow traveler and I] now agreed to travel together to 
visit the Harmonist Society.5 With this view, we procured a 
couple of hacks, very sorry ones, indeed, and set out from 
Pittsburg, on Monday, the 19th of August, at 6 o'clock in the 
morning. ... 

The whole country, from Pittsburg to this place, is rather 
rough and uncultivated; and land sells at from two to three 
dollars per acre. Beyond this, as we continued our journey, 
we found the country to improve, and approaching the pre- 
cincts of the Harmonist Society, we passed some of their well- 
cultivated farms. Here the road passes over a considerable 
hill, and, on reaching the top, we saw, at a little distance, the 
town of Harmony, elegantly situated amid flourishing and 
well-cultivated fields. We reached the town at 3 o'clock, and 
proceeded to the tavern, an excellent stone building, where 
we found good accommodations... . 

At sun-rise next morning we heard the bell ring, and in a 
quarter of an hour thereafter, the people were at their re- 
spective employments; all was bustle and activity. The inn- 
keeper accompanied us to see the society's shepherds and 


’ The Harmony Society was a communistic religious sect organized in 1805 by 
George Rapp (1757-1847), a German weaver and vineyardist who had emi- 
grated to America in 1803. Under his direction members of the group, mostly 
German pietists, settled the town of Harmony, Butler County, in 1804 and 1805. 
About 1814 they removed to New Harmony, Posey County, Indiana, but in 1824 
they returned to found Economy, where Ambridge is now located, eighteen 
miles below Pittsburgh on the Ohio River. 
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sheep. . . . we perceived about 100 sheep, which we were 
told had just arrived from Washington, Pennsylvania, and 
had not yet been destributed among the main flock. . . . we 
found the flock to consist of about 1000, and they were sep- 
arated into three divisions. The first were all of the merino 
breed, the most of them full blooded; the second about half 
merinos and half common; and the third were all common, 
with some merino rams amongst them. .. . 

After breakfast we visited the different branches of manu- 
PACEULE Weak as 

In our way through the town we observed shoemakers, 
taylors, and saddlers at work; and we passed on to view the 
smith-work, which is very extensive. .. . 

After dinner we visited the soap and candle works; the dye 
works; shearing and dressing works; the turners, carpenters, 
and machine-makers; and, finally, we were conducted through 
the warehouses, which we found plentifully stored with com- 
modities; among others, we saw 450 pieces of broad and nar- 
row cloth, part of it of merino wool, and of as good a fabric as 
any that was ever made in England. We were told that they 
could sell the best broad cloth, as fast as made, at 10 dollars 
per yard. 

From the warehouses we went to the Labyrinth, which 1s a 
most elegant flower-garden, with various hedge-rows, disposed 
in such a manner as to puzzle people to get into the little 
temple, emblematical of Harmony, in the middle. . . . 

From the Labyrinth we went to the Botanic Garden, which 
is well stored with valuable plants and herbs... 

In the evening the society assembled to divine service, and 
we attended, accompanied by our innkeeper, who conducted 
us to a seat appropriated for strangers. The church was quite 
full, the number of persons being not less than 500. The 
women sat all in one end; the men in the other. .. . 
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Our guide told us to remain a little, as they had, on our 
account, requested the band of music to attend. They as- 
sembled before the pulpit with their various instruments, 
namely, three violins and a bass, a clarinet, a flute, and two 
French horns. On these they entertained us with a great va- 
riety of airs, the most of them of the solemn kind, and some 
of them accompanied by vocal music. 

After our return to the inn, we heard the night-watch 
calling, ‘“‘Again a day is past, and a step made nearer to our 
end; our time runs away, and the joys of Heaven are our re- 
ward.” They repeat the latter sentence at 11, 12, 1, and 2 
o'clock, and at g they call, ‘““Again a night is past, and the 
morning is come; our time runs away, and the joys of Heaven 
are our reward.” 


Journal of Foshua Gilpin 


[Joshua Gilpin (1765-1841), a Quaker of Philadelphia, 
was educated for the law but seems to have devoted himself 
to the management of the family estate. In 1795 he went to 
England on business and spent six years there. Upon his re- 
turn to America he engaged in commerce and manufacture. 
His “Journal of a Tour from Philadelphia thro the Western 
Counties of Pennsylvania,” published serially in the Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, volumes 50-52 
(1926-28), described his journey through Lancaster, York, 
Franklin, Bedford, and Somerset counties to Fayette County, 
where the following extracts begin. | 


[September 24, 1809.] We reached ...a small eminence 
. . . [and] just below we found the Youghiogeny most beau- 
tifully winding between high hills, with an expanse of 
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meadow & flat grounds on its banks among which was seated 
Connellsville a pretty neat town—in which we arrived & found 
ourselves at a most comfortable Inn kept by one Barnes .. . 

So soon as we had refreshed ourselves—We walked to John 
Gibsons® abt 1% mile below the town & found his house an 
elegant free stone one, built abt 100 feet from the brink of the 
river which is here a precipice of about 50 feet fringed with 
wood—just below his house are his works which consist of a 
large Corn mill, a forge & slitting mill—his furnace being 
some distance up the country,—nothing could exceed the 
neatness & comforts of his settlements nor the beauty of his 
situation. 

One of the first objects which attracted our attention was 
his coal bank from whence he draws the coal for his works & 
we immediately proceeded to view it . . . [In order] to pre- 
vent the upper part of the precipice from tumbling over 
them, they carry caves or shafts directly into the Bed of coal 
leaving between each cave a large space for support—8 orio 
of these caves are thus formed which they have preferred to 
carry them so deep into the hill as to have the coals to wheel 
any distance . . . a more interesting spectacle of a colliery I 
certainly never saw—Coal abounds in the same manner in 
numerous places above and below the town which is supplied 
with it at 4 cents p bushel delivered at the door & wood at $1 
per cord—Iron is found in very thin veins all over the country 
but seldom in large masses except on the mountains or their 
Spurrs . . . the Youghiogeny is navigable from about 3 
Miles above the town to the Ohio & of course gives an im- 
mense outlet for all the produce of this country—the union 
therefore of wood, coal, iron & perhaps a variety of other 


® John Gibson came from Chester County in 1795 and worked at the Union 
Furnace for Isaac Meason. In 1815 he erected the Aetna Furnace near Connells- 


ville, Fayette County. 
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minerals with water carriage to a market down the Mississippi 
Seems to destine it to be a great manufactoring district—there 
are already 7 furnaces & as many forges & slitting mills in this 
country all of them upon or at the foot of the mountains—for 
tho in the rest of the district Coal is in profusion and iron & 
limestone appear—yet iron is in smaller quantities & the coun- 
try too valuable to be retained in wood—the works therefore 
extend almost wholly along the foot of the hills—the iron 
made in the furnaces is chiefly converted into castings and bar 
iron, nail rods, sheet iron &c. & sent down the Ohio in Arks, 
for the supply of the western country which is the chief 
Marcle ess 

Connellsville has been laid out about 15 years—& is a thriv- 
ing town of stores, tradesmens houses &c. it now contains 
about 100 houses & 600 inhabitants—tho to appearance from 
above the town it stands low _ the bank from the lowest part 
to the river is steep & 15 to 20 feet high—within this distance 
it is improper to build as the river is subject to periodical 
risings in the Spring & autumn to the height of 10 to 15 feet 
when it approaches to the top of the bank—there is a wooden 
Toll bridge over the river, from appearance it seems to be at 
least 150 yards in length & stands 20 feet above the present 
surface of the water .. . 

Septr. 25th. Journey from Connellsville to Brownsville 23 
Milesia ot 

Brownsville united with Bridgeport contains about 300 
houses & 2000 inhabitants—the houses principally stores Tav- 
erns & tradesmens—there are many mills—for corn—fulling— 
carding—oil &c.—one curious mill is wrought by a long shaft 
from a wheel in the river far below the machinery. 

There are 18 stores at Brownsville—besides the supply of 
this immediate country, the river navigation & trade is a great 
object—at this moment, the waters being low, little was doing 
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but building boats, which are kept in readiness; and accord- 
ingly as the waters begin to rise, they are loaded & got ready 
to depart when sufficiently high—at those times the Bank 
exhibits an immense scene of bustle & activity; families from 
the eastern parts of the States arrive here & purchase boats, 
with which they embark to transport themselves down the 
Ohio & Mississippi; the rage for doing this was so great a few 
years ago that 200 to 300 families have embarked in one 
season; being generally poor they get here as well as they can, 
& encamp on the bank of the river & furnish themselves with 
a boat—the scarcity of this article & the tardiness of the winter 
often causes them to remain a considerable time, & sometimes 
numerous families have passed the whole winter in their 
tents or huts to be ready for the earliest breaking of the frost 
& rising of the waters—the boats they descend in, are of all 
sorts & sizes, some of them being little more than large square 
tubs with a shed over them—others embark in large Arks . . . 
& others in Keel boats which are a neat slender kind of barge, 
well built & drawing but little water. 

The building of these boats is a great employment. Some 
are now laying on the banks ready, & others building _ the 
whole bank indeed is a kind of navy yard for fitting them out 
—good keel boats are sold at abt $3 p foot measuring the length 
of the keel—these boats are also used . . . for navigating up 
the streams being pushed by poles instead of oars, or sails, 
neither of which are much trusted to in this species of naviga- 
tion—going down the stream, the boat once pushed into the 
current at a season when it is very swift and the water so high 
as to cover all obstacles—every thing depends on the case of 
the helmsman, who has only to avoid points of land, rocks 
and the immense quantity of trees & rubbish which floats 
along with him down the stream, as there are no rapids of any 
consequence except far down the Ohio—for the purpose of 
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guiding the boat the master has a book called the Navigator? 
which is published at Pittsburg containing compleat direc- 
tions for the whole distance to New Orleans. Accidents how- 
ever sometimes happen against rocks & trees, & some boats 
are lost; generally from want of care or inexperience. 

Several large vessels such as Ships and Brigs have been built 
on the Monongahela & Ohio which have been ballasted with 
coal or produce and carried down to New Orleans where they 
have been brought round to Philadelphia & some of these 
are now employed in the European trade. 

7 Zadok Cramer, a Pittsburgh printer, began publication about 1801 of a guide 
to navigation of the rivers, known in later editions as The Navigator: Contain- 


ing Directions for Navigating the Monongahela, Allegheny, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. There were several editions issued until 1824. 
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XIV 


THE GREAT MIGRATION 


HE hard times that followed the War of 1812 as well as 

the expansionist propaganda generated in part by that 
war led to the great migration to the West; there was also 
a large influx of Europeans, who had been prompted to emi- 
grate by the hard times that followed the Napoleonic wars 
and by the glowing accounts sent back by those who had 
gone to America. Three principal immigrant routes led 
through Pennsylvania. Olean, New York, was a favorite em- 
barkation point for New Englanders going to the West by 
way of the rivers, but the popularity of the Allegheny River 
route declined after the completion of the Erie Canal and 
the opening of Michigan to settlement. The roads of north- 
western Pennsylvania were, of course, often traversed by New 
Englanders and New Yorkers who were bound for the lands 
just south of the Great Lakes. Farther south the Pennsylvania 
Road (now the Lincoln Highway) continued to be a highway 
for commerce and immigration originating in the latitude of 
New Jersey, while the Cumberland, or National Road, newly 
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turnpiked by the federal government, tapped the states of 
Maryland and Virginia. 


Journal of Uria Brown 


[ Uria Brown (born 1769) , the son of a Quaker blacksmith 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, moved to Baltimore about 
1807 and followed the profession of surveyor and conveyancer ; 
he eked out his income by teaching school. The following 
account, taken from the diary that he kept in 1816 while on 
a journey to the West to settle some land claims, is found 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine, volumes 10-11 
(1915-16). Brown himself was not an immigrant, but his 
description of the Cumberland Road and his adventures 
along that highway are amusing and doubtless are typical 
of the reactions and experiences of the immigrants. | 


22nd of the Month [June] & 7'h of the Week [1816]. This 


morning set out from Cumberland and rode . . . on the 
Cumberland Turnpike road to Carters at the foot of the 
Aleghany Mountain fed & refreshed - - - - - - - - - $0.37 ¥ 


. .. thence 16 Miles on this Great Western Turnpike road 
on the Alleghany mountain to Tomlinson’s [a few mules 
west of Piney Grove] fed & dined - - ------ - $0.68 % 
thence 13 Miles to the Widow Janas and fed - - - $0.12 % 
this is in or near Somerset County in State of Pennsylvania, 
thence in Somerset County 6 Miles to Phillip Smyth’s Sine 
of General Jackson & Lodged; ‘This great Turnpike road 1s 
far superior to any of the Turnpike roads in Baltimore 
County for Masterly Workmanship, the Bridges & Culverts 
actually do Credit to the Executors of the same, the Bridge 
over the little Crossings [east of Grantsville] of Little 
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Youghegany River is possitively a Superb Bridge; The 
goodnes of God must have been in Congress unknownst to 
them: when the[y] fell about to & Erected a Lane for the 
making of this great Turnpike road which is the Salavation 
of those Mountains or Western Countrys & more benefit to 
the human family than Congress have any knowledge or any 
other Tribunal on the face of the Earth . . . one place in 
particular on this Mountain the road is Carried on a Direct 
straight line for 3 Miles & I believe more & many other places 
from % a Mile to 1 & 2 Miles in a Strait line; this Great 
Western or Cumberland Turn Pike Road is free from Toll, 
it is not only good and handsome but is Ellegant & is & will 
be of more benefit than the Idea of man can possibly have 
any knowledge of: 

a3rd of the month & 11¢h [first] of the week. My Land 
Lord Phillip Smyth is a proud Empty Ignorant Rich Dutch- 
man, Lives in a big wooden House with a Stone Chimney 
in each end, the house kept prodigeously Dirty; the Living 
for man & horse is as good & looks as well as any of their 
Taverns, Inns or Hotels, he is situated Just on the East Side 
of the big Crossings of Youghagany River [now Somerfield | 
in Somerset County... 

Moves off & fords the River a Beautiful stream indeed, into 
Fayette County on General Braddock’s old road 14 Miles to 
Freemans one hundred yards from this General Braddock 
was Interred. fed & Drank some Elegant Cyder - - - $0.37 ¥% 
thence 4 Miles to John Slack’s very warm Stops to let Cate 
[the horse] blow & Cool gives her a Gallon of Oats - $0.12 ¥ 
thence 6 Miles on & over Laural hill [Chestnut Ridge] to 
Union Town; on the top of Laural hill, about 3 Miles from 
Union Town; the Town & surrounding Neighbor Hood 
affords a delightful Prospect indeed . . . 

I am now in Union Town Formerly Beeson Town on the 
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West Side of the Aleghany Mountain, the Back-Bone of 
America & Bug Bear of the World... This great western 
Road is Carried and Laid out a great part of the way on the 
same Identical ground & totally carried through on the 
General direction of Braddocks road . .. people are too 
abominabley Lazy to repair roads here, Loose Stones & water 
running on the roads are the principal Evils; the Stones is 
very easy removed & that water would be easily turned off, 
but it gets liberty to run untill it makes Mires in the middle 
of the road & a Waggon will Swamp or Mire going down a Steep 
hill as well as going up; I saw one handsome and Larg Brick 
House, with extensive back buildings of Brick on the 
Aleghany Mountains, also one Large Stone house that Looks 
as well as the Comonallity of the best Stone House, and 
many Very good & 2 Story log Buildings: and many Com- 
fortable little farms & some Large farms appears ... The 
Aleghany as well as its Surrounding Mountains are ruined 
& kept poore by the raskally practice of seting fire to the same 
every 2 or 3 years; the persons that do it ought to be confined 
in the Mountains within the walls of a penitentiary built of 
the Materials they produce and fed on the beef of Rattle 
snakes & bears foot soop until the Great Masterly forests 
should Assume their natural & official Magnificence again: 
They [sic] destruction on this vast Extensive Aleghany forest 
done by fire, is not to be described with a pen... 

Union or Beeson Town is a Post & Country ‘Town; where 
at it, dont look so promising as from Laurel Hill, some good 
building of Brick in the same, too many wooden houses for 
the Credit of the place, its situation is handsome & the sur- 
rounding neighborhood is a handsome hill Country in a good 
State of Cultivation; Red-Stone Creek runs through this 
Town which affords a Merchant Mill in the vicinity of the 
Town. I have put up at Thomas Brownfield sign of the 
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Swan! as soon as I came to Town which was yesterday 5 or six 
o’Clock. 

2nd Instant 274 of the week. It seems this day was heretofore 
appointed by the Masons (as termd) to walk in procession in 
the Town of Union which afforded an Opertunity to see many 
of the redstone farmers as they with their wives & Daughters 
. .. This afternoon I was introduced to Jacob Beeson? of 
Uniontown, who as well as his wife & daughter Jane (which 
was all the family now on the home place Except some White 
servants) gave me a kind friendly reception; where I sup’d 
& Lodg’d. 

arth gy ard of the Week. This morning after breakfast my 
good friend Jacob Beeson & myself took a walk through 
Town ... My Landlord Thomas Brownfield sends his Little 
son witha Message that Cate was Extremely Ill: I immediately 
set out to see her, & Directly meet my Landlord with Cate 
coming to see me, carries her (I was once a Pennsylvanian) 
into Jacob Beesons yard, slips the Bridle off, Lays down 
tumbles & Groans, looks as if Death was Close at hand: By & 
with the advice of a Doctor Merchant in this Town that 
accidently happened here; & the advice of an old Waggoner 
gave her 3 Gills of Gin mixed with Milk & a quantity of 
Parsley root stewed in the same: It planely Appears that Cate 
has a severe ‘tack of the Stranguary, stone or Gravel; (as the 
Irishman says) we wait on her, she wont expire; forces her on 
the feet & Carries her to the Old Barn, puts her in a Large 
roomy Stable, where she tumbles down leaves her to die: 
each Man to his home & I to my friend Jacob Beeson’s; his 


1 Thomas Brownfield, a wagoner on the old Braddock Road before the construc- 
tion of the highway, kept “The Swan,” a two-story log tavern in the western 
end of Uniontown from 1805 to 1829. 

2 Uniontown was laid out in lots in 1776 by Henry Beeson, a Quaker from Vir- 
ginia who owned land there as early as 1768. His brother, Jacob, was also a large 
landholder. On Jacob’s tract, called “Mount Vernon,” additions to the town 
were laid out in 1785. 
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daughter Jane now a Widow did me the favour to Converse 
with me ’till between 11 & 12 then I paid Cate with Candle 
& Lantern a visit:—very Bad indeed, streched on her Broad 
side, Leaves her in Earnest to see her no more alive. then 
repairs to the House & retires to Bed.... 

27th of the month & 5th of the week. This morning repairs 
to the Stable Cate strech’d, glad to see me, gets up carries her 
to Dr Morelands ties her neck up. ... Makes a large notch... 
near the under Jaw Blood comes very free . . . gets medicine 
makes 4 Balls... forces them down her neck.... 

6th Mo: 28th & 6th of the week. ... The Barbers in this 
Country Visits the familys in the ‘Town and precints came 
on to take the beard from Jacob: mine also was seperated 
from my face for which I paid - - -------- $0.06 % 

6th Mo: 29th & 7th of the week. This morning Visits Cate 
in the pasture puts the Bridle on her . . . proceeds towards 
Brownsville Cate’s nose a little below her nees gives her the 
Whip, scarcely can raise a trot lights off & makes a survey 
around her. Jacob now Advises me to return his Advise not 
accepted of; determined to go forward if possible, gets on 
another % mile . . . repairs to the Squire a man of not less 
than 6 feet in Statute of a Lazy Look his Bones Long with 
Little beef & Fife: — Now friend John I feel myself in a 
strange Country without Money & determined to get forward 
to Harrison offers a trade to long Jonney the Squire who ex- 
ceptes of the same, sells him the one Eight part of 72 Acres 
near Cumberland on Evits Creek for fifty Dollars & gives 
him a Draught on J»° Trimble Merchant of Baltimore for 
sixty Dollars, & receives a great big ugly horse with long teeth 
& crooked Legs not younger than 7 nor older than 32. which 
I have named and Called him Fort Cumberland; carries him 
to Davids the Blacksmiths gets him shod & pays - - $0.37 % 
Carries him back to the squires: & during this time long 
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Jonney employs a simple young Lawyer to write the articles 
of Agreement... 

goth of the Mo: & 15 of the week. Leaves Cate after Visiting 
her in the care of Jacob Beeson. Takes Breakfast Climbs up 
on the top of Fort Cumberland, moves on easy 12 Miles 
through what is termed red-stone Settlement to Brownsville. 


The Voyage of Tully Buttrick, Fr. 


[Tilly Buttrick, Jr. (born 1783), was a native of Mass- 
achusetts, who, after some time at sea, decided to see the 
western country. His Voyages, Travels and Discoveries pub- 
lished at Boston in 1831 have little to say of western 
Pennsylvania, but his description of Olean, New York, in 
March, 1815, when twelve hundred immigrants were waiting 
there for the break-up of the ice in the Allegheny River is 
illuminating. Buttrick’s book is reprinted in Reuben G. 
Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, volume 8 (Cleveland, 


1904).] 


[ Leaving Massachusetts] on the third day of February, 
1815, I set out, and travelled . . . to the head of the Alleghany 
river; what they call the head of navigation. This place is 
called Olean Point, and was much altered in appearance since 
my former visit here; instead of a few log huts as before, 
there were forty or fifty shanties, or temporary log houses, 
built up, and completely filled with men, women and 
children, household furniture thrown up in piles; and a great 
number of horses, waggons, sleighs, &c., &c. These people 
were emigrants from the eastern States, principally from the 
State of Maine, and bound to different States down the Ohio 
river. Two gentlemen undertook to take a number of these 
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people, and found it to be about twelve hundred, of all ages 
and sexes. They had a large number of flat-bottomed boats 
built for their conveyance; these were boarded up at the sides, 
and roofs over them, with chimneys suitable for cooking, and 
were secure from the weather. There were also many rafts 
of boards and shingles, timber and saw logs, which would find 
a ready market at different places on the Ohio river. There are 
many saw-mills on the streams above this place, where these 
articles are manufactured from the fine timber which grows 
in vast quantities in this vicinity. The rivers at this time had 
risen full bank, and I should suppose was navigable for 
vessels of fifty tons burden; but was frozen over to the depth 
of ten or twelve inches; this was the cause of so many people 
being assembled here at this time, as many of them had been 
here two months waiting an opportunity to descend the river. 
I waited about ten days, which brought it nearly to the close 
of March. On Saturday night sat up late, heard some cracking 
of the ice, several of us observing that we should soon be 
on our way went to bed. Next morning at daylight found 
the river nearly clear, and at eight o’clock it was completely 
so. The place now presented a curious sight; the men con- 
veying their goods on board the boats and rafts, the women 
scolding, and children crying, some clothed, and some half 
clothed, all in haste, filled with anxiety, as if a few minutes 
were lost their passage would be lost also. By ten o’clock the 
whole river for one mile appeared to be one solid body of 
boats and rafts. What, but just before, appeared a considerable 
village, now remained but a few solitary huts with their 
occupants. Myself with the adventurers now drifted on rapidly 
with the current, and in six days we were in the Ohio river, 
and should have been much sooner had it been safe to have 
run in the night. We found this river had risen in the same 
proportion as the Alleghany; and several houses at which I 
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had stopped the July before, and which then stood thirty or 
forty feet above the surface of the water, were now so com- 
pletely surrounded with water that we could float up to the 
doors; and on my arrival at Cincinnati I was told that the 
water had risen sixty feet above low water mark. 


Travels of David Thomas 





[David Thomas (1776-1859) in the summer of 1816 
traveled from Erie south to Washington and then on into 
the West. His remarks upon the geology and agriculture of 
the region through which he passed are of interest and value. 
The following extracts are from his Travels through the 
Western Country in the Summer of 1816 (Auburn, N. Y., 


1819).| 


[May 29, 1816.] Erie, consisting of 150 houses, is situate 
on a small plain. It is embellished by the court house for 
Erie county, an elegant brick building. Though from the 
construction, and from the want of paint, some of the dwell- 
ings have a shabby cast, yet it is a place of considerable trade, 
and must eventually be populous... . 

[May 30.] We breakfasted in Waterford. The site of this 
pleasant town, of fifty houses, was included by a state reserva- 
tion. .. . It stands . . . on the northwest bank of LeBoeuf 
[a tributary of French Creck], a fine creek, and the first 
tributary of the Mississippi that we had seen. Like most of 
the brooks that originate in pine swamps, the water is nearly 
of a lye colour; and though this is a blemish on its scenery, 
the idea vanishes on contemplating the utility of this stream. 
It is scarcely two rods wide, yet the depth is sufficient for 
boats of the greatest burden, and it forms the grand thorough- 
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fare of commerce from Pittsburgh to Erie. Several thousand 
barrels of flour have passed up this season; and on the turn- 
pike we met waggon after waggon, loaded with this necessary 
article, which was destined chiefly for Detroit and Mack- 
inaw.... 

[ May 31. ] Meadville, forty miles from Erie, is situate on 
the east bank of French creek. It is a county town composed 
of several streets, and consists of one hundred and fifty houses. 
The land is too flat to be pleasing. The streets are also narrow, 
and the proper formation has been neglected. An eastern 
population which is pouring into this place, may however 
soon remedy the latter evil; but the former is incurable; and 
it is the more to be regretted, as the health and convenience 
of the inhabitants will be sensibly affected by the narrow 
views of the original proprietor. At present, we think the 
appointment of scavengers would be useful. ‘Though there 
are many decent frame houses, and some of them evidently 
occupied by persons of taste, yet neatness appears less prev- 
alent than at Waterford and Erie. The practice of erecting 
houses of hewn logs, and plastering the chinks with clay, 
which is so common in the newly settled parts of Pennsylvania, 
obtains even here, and gives a solitary aspect to the dwellings. 
We believe that such are equally expensive as those of frame 
or brick, but much less durable, commodious and pleasant. 

The agent of the Population Company,® a native of 
Holland, has an elegant seat adjacent to this place, which 
forms a remarkable contrast to such buildings, and imparts 


a cast of cheerfulness to the country aroundit. ... 


* Harm Jan Huidekoper (1776-1854), came to America from Holland in 14796 
intending to become a farmer but finally settled in Meadville as the agent for 
the Holland Land Company. He was prominent not only in the business life 
of his community, but also in the social, religious, and intellectual life, and 
was one of the founders of the Meadville Theological School. ‘The Pennsylvania 
Population Company was organized in 1792 and dissolved in 1813. North and 
west of the Allegheny the company owned about 450,000 acres of land. 
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[ June 1.] We had crossed over French Creek to the east 
side, three miles below Waterford; to its west bank, at 
Polock’s; to its east bank, at Hicks’s; and now, fourteen miles 
below Meadville, we were ferried over, and saw it for the last 
time,—having traversed its banks about forty miles. . . . 

At Little Sandy Creek, twelve miles from the ferry, iron ore 
discolours the road, as we descend the hill towards that stream. 
In many other places, it is said to be abundant. 

On entering this sandstone region, we were compelled to re- 
mark a difference in the affairs of the inhabitants, for which we 
were not prepared to account. An almost total want of energy 
prevails. Many small farms, which had been cleared some years 
ago,—including fruit trees of handsome growth,—are com- 
pletely deserted ; and the solitary buildings, or the burnt spots 
where they stood, fill the passenger with melancholy reflec- 
tions. Even the improvements of former years, now occupied, 
are retrogressive. The chief part of the remaining inhabitants 
reminded us of exiles; and if they escape the ravages of famine, 
they must be nearly estranged to the common comforts of civil- 
izedihife2n) t 

[We] ought not to forget, that the track of a traveller is but 
a line drawn through a country. No two inhabitants of the land 
are alike, and manners and improvements equally vary. The 
tendency to imitation, inherent in man, however, is contin- 
ually reducing this difference; though degrees of industry and 
varieties of soil should not be overlooked. 

Further, citizens from different parts of the Union, might 
vary in judgment. In the Northern States, dwellings are placed 
near the road, as most convenient for a trading people; but 
further south, the farmer,—shy of strangers, and unpractised 
in petty commerce,—retires behind gates and bars, to a situa- 
tion more remote. Such, also, is the custom of this district; and 
though we travelled miles without seeing a house, we were as- 
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sured, that the country is generally settled. It must therefore 
be admitted, that there is much which we have not seen. 

We also learn that a road further westward, leading to Pitts- 
burgh through the town of Mercer, though more circuitous, is 
bordered by better settlements. This road, indeed, only de- 
serves the name of a track. It is little used and less repaired. 
Trees, fallen across it, sometimes rendered our progress diffi- 
cult; and much rain, attended by thunder and lightning from 
the west, fell on us in situations remote from shelter, except 
what our waggons afforded. To increase the measure of dis- 
aster, provisions of every kind are scarce. ... During Wayne’s 
Indian war, the POPULATION Company failed to procure set- 
tlers, according to the original expectation; and their claim 
was presumed to be forfeited. In consequence, the state offered 
one hundred acres for twenty pounds, provided the occupant 
should remain five years, erect a habitable house, and clear 
eight or ten acres of land. These terms induced the poorest 
people to become settlers. ‘Though poverty is not always con- 
nected with indolence, yet in our country, where it appears, 
the union, at least, is frequent; and the means of doing much 
was wanting, even where the spirit remained unbroken. 

But other causes conspired to retard improvement. The calls 
of nature for food and clothing, were imperious; and the slow 
returns of agriculture were unequal to the urgency of those de- 
mands. Necessity compelled them to neglect the labours of the 
field for the chace. Habits, subversive of industry were thus 
acquired; simply to live, bounded the view of their ambition, 
and it has long been remarked, that hunters never grow rich. 
Indeed, he who depends on the forest for his meat, from year 
to year, ought not to be enrolled as a citizen. 

To crown all, the Supreme Court of the U. States declared 
their titles a nullity, and to ejectment and starvation, we as- 
cribe the desolation noticed yesterday. 
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Farms, thirty miles below Meadville, with considerable im- 
provements, may be purchased for four dollars an acre, and 
some say for less. The titles are now indisputable. ‘The timber 
is valuable, the streams appear to be durable, and the fountains 
free from calcareous impregnation. Its salubrity cannot be 
questioned. The soil is loose and easy to cultivate, and the 
grasses flourish; but wheat and rye, it is said are thrown out in 
winter. We are satisfied, however, that this evil is to be charged 
to the farmer, as agriculture is in its most degraded state. A 
new race of inhabitants is necessary to the prosperity of this 
place; and we think, that a body of emigrants from the east- 
ward, who could be satisfied with land moderately fertile, 
might soon acquire wealth. . . . Since yesterday morning, we 
have passed many farms, the proprietors of which have dis- 
played a laudable activity in erecting good houses of durable 
materials; and this disposition is more apparent as we advance 
towards Pittsburgh. Yet we cannot exempt them from much of 
the censure involved in the following general statement, 
though doubtless the degrees of it will vary. 

Agriculture is at its lowest ebb, both in theory and practice ; 
and we have never seen its operations so miserably conducted 
throughout the same extent of country. The advantages of 
clover appear to be unknown; and even that of scattering 
stable manure; or that a soil may be deepened. Consequently, 
the plough seldom turns it up from a depth of more than three 
inches; the roots of the crop take a feeble hold; and the mois- 
ture of winter, retained at the surface, expanding into ice, 
often effects a fatal dislodgment. 

The scarcity, and the high price of provisions, with the low 
price of land, ought chiefly to be imputed to the state of agri- 
culture; for the purchase of all the contested claims to the soil 
would only amount to a small sum. A rage for descending the 
Ohio, perhaps should be taken into view, and may assist in 
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explaining why so many deserted dwellings have continued to 
begloom our way... . 

[June 4.] Pittsburgh was hidden from our view, until we 
descended through the hills within half a mile of the Allegany 
river. Dark dense smoke was rising from many parts, and a 
hovering cloud of this vapour, obscuring the prospect, rend- 
ered it singularly gloomy. Indeed, it reminded me of the smok- 
ing logs of a new field. 

Having been landed on the eastern side of the river, for the 
even sum of fifty cents, we soon found ourselves in the crowded 
streets of ‘the Birmingham of America.” .. . 

6mo. 14.—Having been detained, day after day longer than 
we expected, this morning about sunrise, we left Pittsburgh 
with all the joy of a bird which escapes from its cage. 

“From the tumult, and smoke of the city set free,” we were 
ferried over the Monongahela, with elated spirits; and I re- 
peated that line in Montgomery, with an emphasis, which it 
never before seemed to require... . 

Canonsburg is pleasantly situated on a hill, or rather on its 
south side, and contains twenty or thirty well built houses. 
These are chiefly of stone. ... 

After a ride seven miles, southwestwardly from this village, 
we reached the town of Washington. It is situate on the summit 
of a hill,—from which we have a fine prospect of the surround- 
ing country,—and consists of about 100 houses, many of them 
handsomely built of stone and brick. The streets are paved. 
The tops of the chimnies are generally formed of white sand- 
stone resting on bricks, which gives them a neat appearance. 
These casings are entire, and made by cutting away the mid- 
dle part of the stone. 

Courts for Washington county, are held in this town; and 
the great number of roads, that centre to it, give some idea of 
its importance. A steam mill, with three pair of stones, is in 
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operation; the engine is of Evans's construction ; and the sup- 
ply of coal is brought from Canonsburg. . . . 

We now took the road to Charleston [Wellsburg] in Vir- 
ginia, which is situate on the banks of the Ohio; and travelled 
almost at right angles to the course from Canonsburg. .. . 

6 mo. 15.—We breakfasted at Middletown, a village of thirty 
or forty houses, situate on high ground. .. . 

This morning we passed men who were repairing the road. 
As their only implements were the grub-hoe and the shovel, or 
occasionally the plough, it will not be difficult to determine 
that the amount of their labour was trifling. Seldom, indeed, 
have we discovered any traces of improvement. The perform- 
ance of this important public duty is more nominal than real ; 
and the western Pennsylvanian, depending on the strength of 
his team, appears to be an indifferent spectator to the state of 
the roads. Little, however, can be achieved without instru- 
ments. The scraper,—which, in road-making, is almost as much 
superior to the shovel, as the plough, in farming, is superior 
to the hoe,—is unknown; and we have neither observed it, nor 
its marks south of Meadville. Frequently, we have seen the way 
confined by high banks, scarcely exceeding the breadth of a 
waggon, and sometimes covered by large stones, which re- 
mained after the loose earth had passed off with the torrents 
in heavy rains. As the difficulty of travelling through these 
channels, increases, the load is diminished, or fresh horses are 
added to the team; and when a passage becomes quite imprac- 
ticable, a new opening is made through the woods, which grad- 
ually deepens toachasm. .. . 

We shall err, however, if we believe, that these people are as 
far behind in every branch of rural economy. For a sum, sel- 
dom exceeding five dollars an acre, the farmer causes all the 
young oaks and hickories to be taken up by the hoe, from his 
new fields; and is commonly reimbursed for this expenditure 
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in the first crop. But in the states to the north-east, the culti- 
vator contends with these grubs for many years; and only sub- 
dues them at a tenfold expence. 
In several of the mechanic arts, these people also excel. The 
blacksmiths, especially, are a very superior order of workmen. 
About five miles west of Middletown, we passed the west 
bounds of Pennsylvania. 


Morris Birkbeck’s Notes 





[Morris Birkbeck (1764-1825), an English gentleman 
farmer and a liberal in politics and religion, emigrated to IIli- 
nois in 1817 with George Flower and settled in Edwards 
County. There Birkbeck devoted himself to the advancement 
of scientific agriculture and to the antislavery movement. He 
was the author of Notes on a Journey in America (Philadel- 
phia, 1819) and Letters from Illinois (Boston, 1818), both of 
which books exercised a powerful influence in promoting 
European emigration to America. The following account, 
from his Notes, relates his travels through western Pennsyl- 
vania by the Pennsylvania Road.] 


Old America seems to be breaking up, and moving west- 
ward. We are seldom out of sight, as we travel on this grand 
track towards the Ohio, of family groups behind, and before 
us, some with a view to a particular spot, close to a brother per- 
haps, or a friend who has gone before, and reported well of the 
country... 

A small waggon, so light that you might almost carry it, yet 
strong enough to bear a good load of bedding and utensils, and 
provisions, and a swarm of young citizens; and to sustain mar- 
velous shocks in its passage over these rocky heights, with two 
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small horses, and sometimes a cow or two, comprises their all: 
excepting a little store of hard earned cash for the land office 
of the district, where they may obtain a title for as many acres 
as they possess half dollars, being one fourth of the purchase 
money. The waggon has a tilt or cover, made of a sheet, or per- 
haps a blanket. The family are seen before, behind, or within 
the vehicle, according to the road or the weather, or perhaps 
the spirits of the party. The New-Englanders, they say, may be 
known by the cheerful air of the women advancing in front of 
the vehicle; the Jersey people by their being fixed steadily 
within it; whilst the Pennsylvanians creep lingering behind, 
as though regretting the homes they have left. A cart and single 
horse frequently affords the means of transfer; sometimes a 
horse and pack saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim 
bears all his effects, and his wife follows barefooted, bending 
under the hopes of the family. . . . 

To give an idea of the internal movements of this vast hive, 
about 12,000 waggons passed between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, and this place [near Pittsburgh] in the last year, with 
from four to six horses, carrying from 35 to 40 cwt. The average 
cost of carriage is about seven dollars per cwt. from Philad’a 
to Pittsburg: and the money paid for the conveyance of goods 
on this road exceeds 300,000! sterling annually. Add to these 
the numerous stages loaded to the utmost, and the innumer- 
able travellers on horseback, on foot, and in light waggons, and 
you have before you a scene of bustle and business, extending 
over a space of three hundred miles, which is truly wonder- 
FUL ee Fs 

[At the taverns] all is performed on the gregarious plan; 
every thing is public by day and by night; for even night, in an 
American inn, affords no privacy. Whatever may be the num- 
ber of guests they must receive their entertainment en masse, 
and they must sleep en masse. Three times a day the great bell 
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rings, and a hundred persons collect from all quarters to eat a 
hurried meal, composed of almost as many dishes. At break- 
fast you have fish, flesh and fowl; bread of every shape and 
kind; butter, eggs, coffee, tea; every thing, and more than you 
can think of. Dinner is much like breakfast, omitting the tea 
and coffee; and supper is the breakfast repeated. Soon after 
this last meal, you assemble once more in rooms crowded with 
beds, something like the wards of an hospital; where, after 
undressing in public, you are fortunate if you escape a partner 
in your bed, in addition to the myriads of bugs which you need 
not hope to escape. 

But the horrors of the kitchen from whence issue these shoals 
of dishes, how shall I describe, though I have witnessed them? 
It is a dark, sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness never en- 
tered, swarming with negroes of both sexes and all ages, who 
seem as though they were bred there; without floor, except 
the rude stones that support a raging fire of pine logs, extend- 
ing across the entire place, which forbids your approach, and 
which no being but a negro could face. 

In your reception at a western Pennsylvania tavern, there is 
something of hospitality combined with the mercantile feel- 
ings of your host. He is generally a man of property, the head 
man of the village, perhaps with the title of colonel; and feels 
that he confers, rather than receives, a favor by the accommo- 
dation he affords; and, rude as his establishment may be, he 
does not perceive that you have aright tocomplain. . . . 

At the last stage, our party of eight weary pilgrims, dropping 
in as the evening closed, alarmed the landlady, who asked the 
ladies if we were not English; and said she had rather not wait 
upon us, “we should be difficult.” However, she admitted us, 
and this morning at parting, she said she liked to wait on 
“such” English; and begged we would write to our friends and 
recommend her house. We were often told that we were not 
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“difficult” like the English; and I am sure our entertainment 
was the better, because they found us easy to please. 


Fohn Pearson's Notes 





[John Pearson, an Englishman, came to America in 1821 
intending to buy a farm and settle. A trip into western Pennsyl- 
vania, however, soon convinced him that he would rather re- 
turn to England, which he promptly did. The following ex- 
tracts are from Pearson’s Notes Made during a Journey in 1821 
in the United States of America (London, 1822).] 


(11th day) [August 26, 1821]—We started at day break, and 
fell in with three bonny Scotchmen; they were all ganging 
“bock again to their ain country;” one of them was a funny 
fellow, who told me, he would sooner run about sweet Edin- 
borough and cry, “Wha wants me,” than stop in America, for 
the de’il himself could na live in America, much less a Scotch- 
man. We passed over Sidling-hill and Raise-mountain [ Ray’s 
Hill], through McCannellsburgh, crossed Lickling Creek, and 
in the course of the day a handsome bridge. We fell in with 
two French itinerant musicians, who got but poor encourage- 
ment.—Slept near Bloody-run. Here the Frenchmen struck up 
a tune, and the Americans began to cut capers. 

(12th day) . . . We stopped to breakfast at the General 
Washington, kept by one Stottler, a Dutchman, and had an ex- 
cellent breakfast for 25 cents each: it was here both cold and 
wet. Three miles farther lived Emanuel Stottler, brother to our 
landlord. Sorrow sat heavy upon this man’s brow. He had 
erected, he said, in the old road, a tavern for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, and did well, but the new road I then trav- 
elled upon had ruined him. Observing my dog Bob, he asked 
if that dog would hunt wolves, if so, he would be glad to trade 
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with me for him, for the wolves made sad havock among his 
sheep. I told him I would never part with poor Bob, but I 
would trade with him for the pointer, but that did not suit 
him: he then gave me to understand, that he had 250 acres of 
land to sell, but that did not suit me any more than the pointer 
suited him, for according to his own account, I might as well 
have made a purchase among the hyenas of Abyssinia as on 
this lonely mountain; I therefore wished Emanuel Stottler a 
good day, and passed through Shellsburgh, a mean dirty hole 
as ever I was in in my life, the windows were broken from one 
end of the place to the other, the poor wretched people had 
every appearance of our gipsy fortune tellers, and as for beer, 
ale, cider, rum, brandy, barley or malt, you might as well ask a 
Highlander for a knee-buckle. Passed on to the foot of another 
lonely mountain, to sleep at the “Stone-house,”’ about 220 miles 
from Philadelphia. Here we fell in with the heart of the Alle- 
gany mountains. There had been some robberies committed 
in these mountains by an armed banditti, but their haunts be- 
ing found out, they were pursued by armed and resolute men, 
who shot five of the robbers, the rest fled; so that travellers are 
now seldom interrupted, but the mails do not always escape 
being robbed. 

(13th day)—We started at day break in a pelting shower of 
rain, and crossed three more heavy mountains in the course 
of the day; when I got over the last, I felt a heavy moun- 
tain upon my own shoulders, and wished that Wooldridge had 
lighted his pipe with Morris Birbeck’s letters and notes, before 
he had ever brought them to my cot. (14th day) —We stopped 
ata Mr. Burdett’s tavern; the name being so very familiar in 
England, it induced me to go in, and have some conversation 
with him; he informed me that his father was French, his 
mother English, that the road was greatly in debt, and that a 
neighbour of his had lent the trust 100 dollars in his more 
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prosperous days, that the man was now reduced; they could 
not afford him one cent, and that distress prevailed all over 
the Union. We then passed through Laughlin’s town, Young’s 
town, equally as miserable as the rest, with windows broken 
and old rags crammed in. 

(15th day)—We came to Greensburgh, it is a straggling town 
partly on a hill, and partly in a valley. Peter and my wife 
hunted up a Dutch butcher after an hour’s chase, who kept his 
meat in a cellar, for it was impossible to expose it to the sun 
then 126° [sic], which is nearly hot enough to boil a man’s 
blood into a jelly, I therefore started for shelter to the woods, 
where they soon followed me, we kindled a fire and had a gipsy 
dinner, took a nap, and started again, fell in with a company 
of female spinners and weavers, who were just going to dinner; 
first and second course consisted of apple dumplings, milk, 
sweet and sour, Indian corn and mush, they did not eat meat 
all the year round for a very good reason; they traded for what 
they wove and spun, and took such things as they wanted from 
the stores; they had little or no money; two of them were 
pleasant girls, full of their jokes, and asked me if I did not want 
a wife. At night we finished our journey through Tinker’s-run 
and Turtle-creek, slept at a farm-house. The man here would 
sell his farm of 100 acres for 8 dollars per acre; the house and 
other buildings cost him 1000 dollars. He was for the Ohio; a 
young man also travelled with us this day and yesterday, who 
had been discharged from the United States Militia, the ague 
came upon him every day at 12, he had caught it by impru- 
dently sleeping in the woods. A gentleman and his lady also 
passed. us, he told me amongst other things that Mr. Birbeck 
would never more see his money. 

(16th day)—This day a waggoner was fined 3 dollars for 
using a drag chain and 2g dollars more for not keeping on the 
right side of the road. We arrived at Pittsburgh, the Birming- 
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ham, the Manchester, and the Sheffield of America, according 
to some, but in my words a poor, gloomy, sickly receptacle, 
hardly fit for convicts of the worst description; no greater 
punishment could be inflicted, I am sure, upon our Bank note 
forgers than to send them to Pittsburgh, yet this was the place 
where the hammers stunned your ears, and the manufactories 
struck you dumb with astonishment, so indeed they do when 
you can find them. There is one paper mill that employes 20 
hands, one grist mill 8, and one nail shop that employs 1 poor 
old man, but no piano forte manufactory, as has been repre- 
sented; there were 1188 persons destitute of employment, and 
the cry of distress was universal: this is the Birmingham of 
America, and let them deny it if they can. 

I put up at the Pointer Dog, kept by one Cary, I say he kept 
the house, for the house would not keep him. . . . (17th day, 
Sunday) —I got up early, and took a walk to see the two rivers, 
viz.: the Alleghany and Monongahela that empty themselves 
into the Ohio, the morning was cold and raw and the atmos- 
phere thick and cloudy. . . . Then going home to breakfast, 
I found at table an English schoolmaster who had wandered 
up and down this state, Ohio and Virginia, he could find no 
employment; he had been g years in America, and his money 
was all gone, nor did he know what to do, or which way to get 
more, there was also an Irish boot-closer, whose drapery bore 
evident marks of his poverty, and an American who had been 
to Scrubgrass [a creek in southern Venango County], and 
Broken Straw [a creek below Warren], where I was going, and 
who described it as no very desirable place for a man to spend 
the remainder of his days at. 

The landlord was last from New York, and repented the 
hour he ever set his foot at Pittsburgh; the ostler was a York- 
shire man, he had been down the Ohio, purchased a little land, 
but was then living upon the bounty of poor Cary, who told 
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my wife and me, what he should do for money to pay his rent, 
he did not know, and as for us, he would advise our return. 
. . . I then went to their church, it is an octagon building 
about the size of a small Methodist meeting-house in England, 
the minister is both parson and clerk, and no person is admitted 
in the choir but the choristers: there were assembled about 200 
persons forenoon and afternoon, and but few seemed to enjoy 
good health and happiness. The greater part of the population 
of this town are Methodists, Baptists and Calvinists. One of the 
ministers had been at war with the free-masons, calling to such 
of his flock as belonged to that order, to come out from among 
those sons of darkness. Some of the brethren replied to this 
bigoted attack upon their order, requesting his reverence for 
the future to confine himself to his method, and they would 
confine themselves to theirs. 

(18th day) —We loaded our dearborn, glad enough to get 
out of Pittsburgh, for we were tormented both nights with 
bugs, whose bites were as severe as those of musquitoes. I gave 
Carey a hint of it in the morning, but he affecting to put on a 
face as long as a horse, declared that he had never heard of any 
thing of the kind at his hotel: however, I gave him ocular dem- 
onstrations of it; nor were the rats idle during the night, a 
piece of excellent bacon that had found its way from Alton, in 
Hampshire, had attracted their attention, and they gave evi- 
dent proofs that they were not of the Jewish persuasion. ‘This 
filled us all with lamentation, particularly Peter and my wife, 
who being Hampshire people had a keener sense of the injury; 
we therefore bent our steps to the market to recruit our store, 
and bought some dried sausages, which were not over and 
above savory. . . . We then bid adieu to the Manchester of 
the new world, and crossed an “elegant” bridge, where they 
made me pay an elegant toll, over the Ohio river, and in 3 
hours we found ourselves in new Ireland, among people who 
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profess the Catholic religion; here a woman followed us and 
offered us a pair of steers for 7 dollars, she had been keeping a 
tavern, but was now going down the Ohio. Nine miles farther 
we passed a tavern, the owner of which had formerly studied 
medicine, but declined its practice: he came here 35 years ago, 
and had, with the assistance of his family, cleared a farm of 300 
acres. At night we came to a log cabin, but the people did not 
care to take us in; this determined me not to unload my wag- 
gon that I might be ready for a start at day break; there were 
ten in family, my wife and self, Peter and a back woodsman 
who had been to Cincinnati, we four laid on the boards, while 
the rest bundled in two beds, Bob and the pointer were sta- 
tioned to watch the waggon: at midnight Bob gave the alarm, 
when out ran Peter and myself, I could see nobody, but Peter 
declared the dearborn was robbed, and his great coat gone, we 
therefore pursued the thief conducted by Bob, and found 
Peter’s great coat in possession of a cow, who was tempted by 
the salt with which it was imbued on his passage from England, 
but alas! one of the flaps had disappeared; we returned with 
the mangled garment, and related the nature of our robbery to 
the matron of the mansion: we all had a good hearty laugh, 
and lay down again to sleep. 

(19th day)—We saw a number of little farms; the trees in the 
orchards were breaking down with the weight of the fruit. 
Improvements were to be sold from 6 to 8 dollars per acre, the 
Indian corn, Buck wheat and potatoes were but indifferent, 
owing to the dryness of the season, oats 35 cents per bushel.... 
Passed within 2 miles of the old settlement of the Harmonites‘ 
of whom we heard strange stories; went down Breakneck-hill, 
and round Elbow-corner, passed a dissenting meeting house, 
stopped at a Mr. Duncan’s tavern, who had nothing to refresh a 
weary traveller with, not even whiskey, but he guessed he was 


4 See note, page 252. 
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going to make some cider next week; we then came to Mac's 
house, who was in a similar situation. 

(20th day)—Mac told me he had 100 acres of land he would 
sell me, 25 of which were cleared, he would sell this for 5 
dollars, but if I did not like that, I might winter with him and 
his mother, and so look out for myself in the spring; all this 
appeared to be plain dealing, and I took him for an honest 
man; now as there was a sugar camp in the lot, we went to see 
it: I asked him what quantity it would yield upon an average, 
he said 250 lb. I then left him and went to his mother and asked 
her: ‘‘sometimes 30 lb. and sometimes none at all:”” whatever 
Mr. M’Donald told me after this, I always set down for what 
we vulgarly called a “Crammer.” We then went to a 
neighbouring farm, borrowed a churn, and my wife made some 
butter. In the afternoon a lady came in who had parted from 
her husband, Mac conducted her home, and as wolves were 
rather troublesome in those woods, he did not return till the 
next morning; this made his mamma swear and smoke all 
night, and when Mac came home in the morning she says, 
hurrah, now John M’Donald you son of a —, have you nota 
flock of your own to look after, that you must be running 
after other men’s stray sheep, away now, and count the sheep 
directly, he did so, and reported them all safe. 

(21st day) —We came to Butler—I waited upon Mr. Walter 
Lowry,° a democratic representative of the people, who had 
lived in the very house I was going to; he told me I should not 
like Scrubgrass, but observed there was a new settlement at 
Mansfield; he would advise me to go there; this I declined and 
wished him and Mac a good day; we then went through a 
wilderness about 17 miles long, met a man with his rifle, but no 


5 Walter Lowrie (1784-1868), a Scotchman, was United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 1819-25. He was prominent in the promotion of the missionary 
movement in the Presbyterian church. 
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game. At night we slept at a hut, the owner of which was an 
Irishman whose name was Dixon. We laid our beds on the 
boards, while the father 45, the daughter 17, and the son 20 
years of age, all bundled into one bed together, 4 la mode de 
erunters; my wife and I laughed heartily at the joke nearly all 
night, while Peter played us a tune with his nasal organ, so that 
upon the whole it was a very diverting scene. 

(22d day)—We stopped at a Mr. Campbell’s who made us 
take breakfast with him; his son had conducted us a near way 
through the woods. This man had been under the doctor's 
hands, who charged him go dollars for three visits and dress- 
ings. His three daughters could spin, weave, plough and har- 
row. The rest of our journey was through woods and wilder- 
nesses, bad roads, with stumps of trees, and trees blown down 
by the wind, which obliged us to cut our way through the 
woods. Night coming on and it being dark, we lost ourselves, 
but got found again by a back woodsman, who conducted us 
to his father’s house, at Scrubgrass, 400 miles from Philadel- 
phia. Thus we arrived 22 days after leaving the city; the last 100 
miles journey was worse than the 300 from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh over the mountains, and did the horse and us more 
hari /2)/3 

[September g.] Mr. G[rant] the owner of this farm of 350 
acres and myself rode about 6 miles to one General Graham's, 
who had 3000 acres of land as he gussed; there was a log house 
built upon a small tract of 250 acres with 25, acres cleared; this 
he would sell for six dollars per acre, and not a cent less; but 
when I came to consider the clearing the remainder, and fenc- 
ing would cost six dollars more, it would not I was convinced 
answer any man’s purpose, as there was neither money nor a 
market; as for all the cattle they could raise, they wanted them 
either for the yoke or the dairy, for their cattle are subject to 
some disease, and die off fast: as for their sheep, them they can- 
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not kill, for they want what few they have for the wool to cover 
themselves with; besides the wolf pays them a visit now and 
then, and as for their hogs, it is but few of them they can kill 
when they are fat, for the store-keepers will not let them have 
salt to salt them with, if they do not bring the cash for it; these 
things being considered, I told Mr. G. to tell the General we 
would wish him a good day... . 

(27th day) —The General waited upon me and proposed 
the land a little cheaper, provided the cash was paid in three 
payments, and all within the year. I told him there was no 
probability of ever getting the money back, when once it was 
gone, and that I could not make any offer without offending 
him; he said, I should not offend him, and requested me to 
state what I would give; I then went into the meadow, and hav- 
ing considered the matter well; that I had 37 miles to Butler 
by land, of infamous roads, that would take at least 3 days, and 
100 to Pittsburgh by water, the land was not worth my accept- 
ing: I then went into the house, I told him if I had a bushel of 
dollars I would not give him more than 4 dollars per acre; that 
was enough—he ran to his old grey charger, retreated into the 
woods, and I saw no more of him; the next day I had good 
cause to congratulate myself that he did so, as all his land was 
under execution and himself in the Sheriff's orderly book. 
(28th day) —Three persons waited upon me, but I gave them 
to understand that I had made up my mind to return to Eng- 
land, and that before the wet season set in, where I expected to 
be by the time roast beef and plumb-pudding were in fashion. 
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XV 
PITTSBURGH IN 1829 


USSEL ERRETT (1817-91) was a newspaperman and 
politican of Pittsburgh. He was a paymaster in the Union 

army during the war between the states; held several state 
offices; and was a representative in Congress from 1877 to 
1883. The following description of Pittsburgh in 1829 was 
written about 1887 and appeared in the Magazine of Western 


History, 7:33-44 (1887). 


It does not seem a very ancient date to recur to, yet 1829 
is nearly sixty years away, and a great deal may be com- 
prised, among a growing people, in even so short a space as 
sixty: yearsie 3h 

It was in 1829, then, I first saw Pittsburgh. My parents 
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removed from New York city to New Jersey in 1827, and in 
1829 moved finally to this city, of which, nearly ever since, 
I have been a resident. There was but little choice then in 
the modes of transit. There was a stage line from Philadelphia, 
and the canal! offered another way, but neither was well 
adapted to the wants of a family removal. ‘The other methods 
were on horseback, by wagon and on foot. Our choice was 
by wagon. We had a two-horse Jersey wagon, into which was 
packed all it could well carry. The young ones walked half 
the day and rode the other half, by turns. We made the transit 
in two weeks, at a daily average of about twenty-five miles, 
crossing the Delaware at Easton, and passing through Bethle- 
hem, Allentown, Reading and Lebanon to Harrisburg, from 
whence we followed the stage road through Carlisle, Cham- 
bersburg and Bedford to Pittsburgh. 

It was early autumn, I remember, and the country from 
Easton to Bedford was, as it is now and has been ever since 
that time, the garden spot of Pennsylvania. The farms are 
smaller now, the houses more numerous, and the towns larger; 
but the general aspect of everything was pretty much then 
what it is now—picturesque and fruitful, with a pervading 
air of comfort and thrift. From Bedford westward to Greens- 
burg the road was mountainous and rough. 

We reached Pittsburgh on a pleasant, clear day, so that we 
did not see it at its worst; but oh! the misery of that sight! 
It turned a cheerful frame of mind into a spell of the blues, 
from which I did not recover for some time. After traveling 
for two weeks through white, clean, cheerful-looking villages 
and towns, to come all at once upon dirty streets and dark, 
filthy looking houses stretching away in rows continuously 


1 The Pennsylvania Canal was opened late in 1829 from Philadelphia to Lewis- 
town and from Blairsville to Pittsburgh. The system from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh was not open till 1832. 
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ahead and enveloped in an atmosphere of smoke and soot 
which blackened everything in sight, was not a pleasant 
transition. It did not make me homesick; but if there had 
been any place that I knew of that I should safely have run off 
to, I should certainly have run away. Consequently I have 
never since wondered at strangers for the aversion which a 
first sight of Pittsburgh generally awakens in them. There 
was not so much smoke then, comparatively, as there has been 
since, but very much more than there is now since natural 
gas has supplanted coal; but there was enough to cover every- 
thing with a dingy pall and besmirch everything with soot. 
As in similar cases, I soon became familiar with my environ- 
ment and reconciled to it, and in a comparatively short time 
the gloom and melancholy which a first sight of the city 
awakened passed away never to return. 

The stranger approaching the city now by the same route 
I did, would reach it about seven miles out from the point 
where the Ohio river begins, whilst the spot where I first 
met houses close together was but a little more than a mile 
from the same spot. ... 

A suburb, known as “Bayardstown,” or the ‘Northern 
Liberties,” [now “the Strip” ] had grown up on the east, but 
with this exception the town of Pittsburgh was confined, in 
1829, to the limits of the town laid off by the Penns. The 
city proper, when I first knew it, was divided into four wards, 
the East, West, North and South, and it had remained so from 
1816, when the borough of Pittsburgh, formed in 1804, was 
changed into a city. The ‘Northern Liberties” was changed 
into the Fifth ward and added to the city in 1837, and shortly 
afterwards the adjoining territory up to the Two Mile run 
on the Allegheny, and extending across to the Monongahela, 
was added, and the wards increased to twelve... . 

The city was gradually growing up outside the old city 
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limits, in 1829, and its growth was healthy but slow. It was 
so slow, in fact, that while the census of 1840 showed a 
population of forty-eight thousand, that of 1850 was but 
fifty thousand, showing an increase of but two thousand. ‘This, 
however, was not a fair test, for the new population up to and 
beyond 1850, found an outlet on the south side and beyond the 
then city limits on the east, so that the real increase was first 
shown partially by the census of 1870, and more fully by that 
of 1880. And not truly or fully by that, unless Allegheny City is 
taken into account; for, although Allegheny City is a separate 
municipality, it is as much a part of Pittsburgh as Brooklyn 
is of New York. 

In 1829 Allegheny was quite small, and was that year made 
a borough. It was laid out upon a very small scale, the original 
plot containing but one hundred lots, sixty by two hundred 
and forty feet. I do not know what the intentions of its 
founders were. It was laid out as part of the ‘‘Reserve tract,” 
a large strip of territory reserved by the state to be sold for 
the benefit of some of its creditors. .. . The portion nearest 
the river was laid off into what was called “‘inlots,’”’ each holder 
of which had an equal and undivided share in the “outlots,”’ 
reserved for pasture exclusively for the use of “‘inlot” holders. 
Whatever the purpose was, it failed. The outlots became waste 
land, on which very scanty pasturage grew—a mere commons, 
free to all and useful to no one. Eventually the more enter- 
prising inlot holders projected the conversion of the unsightly 
commons into a park, to which the consent of all the inlot 
holders was necessary and was obtained, and by a liberal 
expenditure of money, borrowed for that purpose, a very 
beautiful park has been made and successfully continued. ... 

The original plan of Pittsburgh embraced two streets, 
Liberty and Penn, running parallel to the Allegheny, nine 
streets running parallel to the Monongahela, six streets run- 
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ning from the Monongahela to Liberty street, at right angles 
to the Monongahela but diagonally to Liberty street, and 
seven streets from Liberty street to the Allegheny river. The 
lots were originally sixty by two hundred and forty, and where 
the squares were nine hundred and sixty feet alleys intervened 
half way. Thus each lot faced sixty feet on either a street 
or an alley. 

On looking at the original plan of lots, one is struck with 
the irreconcilability of the plan with the wants of the city as 
developed by its growth. The business of the city has grown 
up largely upon the streets running from the Monongahela 
to Liberty street, but is gradually extending to the streets 
running parallel to the Monongahela. Market, Wood, Smith- 
field and Grant are all occupied with stores, whilst only one 
of the other streets referred to has become a street of stores. 
Yet the lots, as laid out, all face the streets running parallel 
to the Monongahela, and not one faces the streets upon which 
business has finally centered. As a consequence, the business 
stores and warehouses on Market, Wood, Smithfield and 
Grant streets are built upon sixty-feet lots which face upon 
the cross streets, and fill out their length upon the business 
streets. If any landlord wants to deepen his warehouse to 
eighty, one hundred or one hundred and twenty feet, he has 
to buy the parallel lot or lots behind him. 

Another peculiarity of the plan is that Penn street, which 
was, at the time the plan was made, the only outlet of the city 
to the east, is comparatively narrow, whilst Liberty street, 
running parallel to it, is very wide. Market street, on which 
was the court-house and market, is very narrow, whilst Wood, 
Smithfield and Grant streets are all wide as compared with 
Market. The street along the Monongahela was called Water 
street, and the parallel street, immediately next to it, was 
called Front street, and the other streets parallel to them were 
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numbered from two to eight, inclusive. . . . Of the streets 
parallel with the Monongahela, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh are 
fairly wide, whilst Front, Second, Third and Fourth are un- 
comfortably narrow. ... 

The only methods of communication, then, for commerce, 
was by wagon with the east (the canal was not open until 
1829) and by the Ohio river with the west. The big Con- 
estoga wagon and the keel-boat made Pittsburgh their point 
of transfer. These big wagons were cumbrous and occupied 
a good deal of room, together with stabling for their teams. 
The keel-boats found their loading and unloading place on 
the Monongahela, and mainly at the mouth of Wood street, 
because the bank there was low and the river easy of access, 
whilst Market street ended at the river at the top of a high 
bank. My guess, therefore, is that the proprietors concluded 
that the wagons, coming in from the east on Penn street, 
would unload and load at warehouses on Liberty street, and 
fine yards and stabling on Fifth, Sixth and Seventh. . . . The 
transfer to the keel-boats would then be made down Wood 
and Smithfield streets to Water street, at the mouth of Wood. 
Hence Liberty, Wood, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Smithfield 
were made wide to accommodate this transfer between keel- 
boat and wagon, and all the other streets were left narrow. Wide 
streets for anything but traffic were not then thought of. ‘The 
narrower streets, in the view of the proprietors, would answer 
for the private residences of the citizens, and the lots were 
made wide and deep to afford room for a garden and stable to 
each house. No one then had foresight enough to think of 
Pittsburgh as a manufacturing place. It was at the head of 
navigation on the Ohio, and was therefore laid out as the place 
of transit between the west and the east. . . . 

Pittsburgh, as originally laid out, had a reservation of a 
“diamond” or square on Market street, on which to build a 
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court-house and market. The county was organized in 1788. 
In 1829 there was a brick court-house on the west side of 
Market street, a semi-circular market-house, roofed but open 
on all sides below, and two extensions on either side of the 
court-house. The sheriff’s office was in the court-house, and the 
other county offices in one storied buildings on both sides of 
the court-house. The main court room was on the first floor 
and the grand-jury room on the second floor. . . . 

The city, as I first saw it in 1829, was meanly built and gave 
no evidence of either wealth or refinement. More than half the 
city was built of wood, and the brick buildings were mainly 
two stories, very few being willing to build a three-story house 
and still fewer venturing on four. The churches were mainly 
small and of mean pretensions architecturally. Three of them, 
the Presbyterian, Episcopal and Lutheran, had each a half 
square assigned it for church and cemetery, in the original 
plan, but not one of the three had a building of any special 
merit. There were no public buildings with any pretense to 
architecture, and every building in the city seemed to have 
been built to suit the then present wants at the cheapest cost 
possible. ... 

Of the noted local points in the city there is but little change 
to note. Smoky Island was in existence then, and was opposite 
the Point, in the very mouth of the Allegheny. It had a factory 
on it of some kind, but both factory and island disappeared in 
the great flood of 1832.... 

The steamboat interest had not acquired much force at this 
early period. The boats, as I remember them, were all side- 
wheelers, and none of them of large tonnage. They came and 
went as they could, picking up such lading as offered. There 
were no regular passenger or freight lines, and travelers took 
such opportunities as were offered them. The travel, by fami- 
lies, of people emigrating westward, was mainly by wagon, 
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and the main street leading east and west in Allegheny City 
was called ‘“‘Ohio” street, because it was then the road to Ohio 
for all who were traveling in that direction. 

Of public schools there were none in 1829. Of private schools 
there were plenty, such as they were; but the public schools 
did not come until 1836 or 1837. 

The canal was opened to and into Pittsburgh in 1829. It 
soon began to cut into the trade by wagon, but it was some 
years afterwards before wagons were entirely supplanted. ‘The 
farming interest along the old turnpike road was bitterly op- 
posed to the canal because it would, as it did, ruin the wagon 
carrying trade. The argument was that it would destroy the 
demand for horses, and consequently for all kinds of horse- 
feed, but events have shown that there were other uses for 
horses than that of drawing heavy freight-wagons, and Penn- 
sylvania never saw the time when her horses were not in de- 
mand. 

The manufactories of Pittsburgh, small and large of all 
kinds, drew their supply of fuel, at this time, from the hills 
opposite to and south of the city, the first of which was opened 
in 1760. It was delivered by carts and wagons, and was obtained 
from the mouth of the mines, direct, or from the foot of in- 
clined planes, which brought it three hundred feet from the 
top of Coal Hill and delivered it to wagons at the bottom of the 
hill. When communication with the south side was cut off, as 
it sometimes was, there was a coal famine in the city for a little 
while. The fall of a part of the Monongahela bridge, prior to 
the flood of 1832, brought on one of these famines. Before the 
flood access to the city was had by ferries; but the flood cut off 
the ferries for several days and no coal could be had for love or 
money. One man, who had a load of one hundred bushels on 
his wagon and had got into the city before the flood came, sold 
his load for ten dollars, and considered himself the richest man 
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alive. Ordinarily he would have got but three dollars for it. 

The city had two bridges at that time, one over the Alle- 
gheny at St. Clair (now Sixth) street, and one over the Mo- 
nongahela at Smithfield street. But Smithfield street being at 
the upper part of the old city, it was a long way into the city for 
the south side farmers. A ferry, landing its boats at the foot of 
Liberty street, caught all this traffic, because it saved over half 
a mile of travel and landed its patrons much nearer to Market. 
The ferry, as I remember it, consisted of skiffs for foot passen- 
gers and small flats for wagons. The flats were pushed over by 
poles when the water was low, and oars were used when the 
river was high. But when the river was very high, the current 
was apt to sweep the flats out into the Ohio; hence ferriage at 
high water was always slow and frequently dangerous. A man 
named Thomas Jones was the proprietor of this ferry. He 
stationed himself on a perch fronting the ferry from morning 
till night, and every one, coming or going, had to pay toll there. 
As years progressed he substituted boats propelled by horses, 
for the flats, and eventually his sons substituted steam for 
horse-power. The building of the Point bridge has for some 
time superseded the ferry. The building of the first bridge at 
Smithfield street—instead of at the Point, the most natural 
place for it—was probably on account of the steamboats, very 
few of which could get under the Smithfield Street bridge. 
That was the day of short spans and low bridges. Suspension 
bridges were then only a dream.... 

In 1829 there were daily mails east and west, but it took 
three days to reach Philadelphia. As late as 1844 it took three 
days to get intelligence of the New York election at Pittsburgh, 
and in 1840 it was three weeks before the whole state of Penn- 
sylvania was heard from. The post-office in Pittsburgh in 1829 


was on Second street, near Market, and William Eichbaum? 
2 William Eichbaum (1787-1866), born at Monte Cenis, Burgundy, was a part- 
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was postmaster. He was a man much liked, and made so good 
a postmaster that when General Jackson removed him, in 1832 
or 1833, it took the people a long time to become reconciled to 
the change. His successor, David Lynch, removed the office to 
Third street, near Market, and there it remained until the 
government built the present office on Fifth. The rates of post- 
age were, at that time, based on the Spanish currency, six and 
one-fourth, twelve and one-half, eighteen and three-fourths 
and twenty-five cents, all our small currency then being of 
Spanish coinage. These rates varied according to distance, and 
double rates were charged, not so much for double weight as 
for more than one piece of paper. Two sheets or two pieces of 
a sheet used in a letter had to pay double. I saw a poor fellow 
open a letter from New York at the post-office window, one 
day, for which he had paid twenty-five cents, but upon opening 
it fully the window clerk saw an enclosure of a scrap of paper 
on which a “‘P. S.” was probably written, and for this he had to 
pay twenty-five cents additional. We do not fully realize all that 
we have gained by the change from then to now. 

It took three days, then, to go from here to Cincinnati by 
river, a week to St. Louis, and two weeks or more to New Or- 
leans; and if the traveler was going beyond any river point, 
overland, he took leave of his family and friends with as much 
solemnity as if he never expected to see them again. A good 
story is told of James Burns, at one time canal commissioner 
and for many years a contractor on canals and railroads. J. 
Edgar ‘Thompson,® who was, in 1846, chief engineer of the 


ner of Cramer & Spear in the printing and book business; he also invested in a 
bakery and a foundry. He was active in the movement to bring about slackwater 
navigation on the Monongahela, and was postmaster of Pittsburgh, 1822-33. He 
served on the city council for twenty-two consecutive years. 

8 John Edgar Thomson (1808-74) began an eventful engineering career at the 
age of nineteen on the Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad. After service on rail- 
roads in New Jersey and Georgia he returned to Pennsylvania in 1849 as the 
general superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Three years later he was 
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Pennsylvania railroad, met Mr. Burns in Hollidaysburg. “I 
asked him,” said Burns, “how he expected to take the cars over 
the mountains. ‘By locomotives,’ said he. Then I saw the man 
was a fool. I thought I’d find out just how big a fool he was, so 
L asked him how long he expecteda train to be in running from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. ‘Fifteen hours,’ he said. Then I 
knew the man was a howling idiot.” Yet Burns lived to see it 
done in nine hours. .. . 

It takes a man’s breath away to stop, look back and compare. 
But astounding as the change seems, it is not a whit more so 
than a comparison of the country generally, as it was in 1830 
and as it will be in 1890. 


elected president of the railroad, a position that he held until 1874. The Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works in North Braddock was named for him. 
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SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION IN 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
1748-1830 


LTHOUGH this bibliography makes no claim to completeness, 
the most important and most interesting items are included 
in it. Titles have in most cases been shortened, and annotations 
have been added when the title does not sufficiently reveal the con- 
tents of the account. The general rule has been to note the first 
appearance of an account in print and only the most available re- 
prints. In the case of accounts that were originally published in a 
foreign language, the first appearance in English has also been 
noted. Data for the following series, which appear too frequently 
in the text of the bibliography for separate listing, are given here: 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 16 vols. (Harrisburg, 1851-53) ; 
Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 12 vols. (Philadelphia, 1852- 
56) ; second series, first edition, 19 vols. (Harrisburg, 1874) ; sixth 
series, 15 vols. (Harrisburg, 1906-07); and Reuben G. Thwaites, 
ed., Early Western Travels, 32 vols. (Cleveland, 1904-07). As an 
aid to students, the entries are located in three Pittsburgh libraries 
by key letters: C (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh), H (Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania), and U (University of Pittsburgh 
Library, including the Darlington Collection). Miniature film 
reproductions and prints of parts of certain accounts relating to 
western Pennsylvania have also been listed among the holdings of 
the Historical Society. An asterisk preceding an entry indicates 
that portions of it have been printed in this volume. 


1748 
*WEISER, Conrap. “The Journal of Conrad Weiser,” in Israel D. 
Rupp, Early History of Western Pennsylvania, and of the West, 
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app. 13-23. Philadelphia, 1846. CHU —Also in Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records, &:348-358.CHU —Repr. with notes in Early 
Western Travels, 1:22-58. CU 


1749 

*BONNECAMPS, JOSEPH PIERRE DE. “Account of the Voyage on the 
Beautiful River Made in 1749,” in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., 
Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New 
France, 10-199 (The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
vol. 69. Cleveland, 1g00).CH —Repr. with notes in Charles B. 
Galbreath, ed., Expedition of Céloron to the Ohio Country in 
1749, 78-104. Columbus, Ohio, 1921. CHU 


CELORON DE BLAINVILLE, PIERRE JOSEPH. “Journal,” in Pierre Mar- 
ery, Exploration des affluents du Mississippi, 666-726 (Décou- 
vertes et établissements des Francais dans louest et dans le sud de 
lv Amérique septentrionale, vol. 6. Paris, 1886).C —Eng. trans. 
in Mary C. Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and Letters from the Fron- 
tier, 9-61. Pittsburgh, 1892. CHU —Repr. with notes in Charles 
B. Galbreath, ed., Expedition of Céloron to the Ohio Country in 
1749, 12-77. Columbus, Ohio, 1921. CHU 


1750-51 

Gist, CHRISTOPHER. “A Journal of Christopher Gist’s Journey from 
Col. Cresap’s . . . on Potomack River . . . down the Ohio,” 
in Thomas Pownall, A Topographical Description of... 
North America, app. 7-16. London, 1776. CH —Repr. in 
William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, with 
Historical, Geographical and Ethnological Notes, 31-66, 90-136. 
Pittsburgh, 1893. CHU 


1751 
CrocHAN, GrorcE. “An Account of the Proceedings of George Cro- 
ghan...at Ohio... to Deliver the Provincial Present to 


the Several Tribes of Indians Settled There,” in Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records, §:530-539.CHU —Repr. with notes in Early 
Western Travels, 1:58-69. CU 
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1751752 
Gist, CHRISTOPHER. “Journal of His Second Journey to the Ohio,” 
in William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, with 
Historical, Geographical and Ethnological Notes, 67-79, 137-146. 
Pittsburgh, 1893. CHU 
Gist traveled from Wills Creek across the Youghiogheny and 
Monongahela valleys to the Ohio and down that river to the 
Kanawha. 


1753-54 

Gist, CHRISTOPHER. “Journal of Mr. Christopher Gist, Who Ac- 
companied Major George Washington in His First Visit to the 
French,” ed. by John Mease in Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions, third series, %:101-108 (1836). C —Repr. in William M. 
Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, with Historical, 
Geographical and Ethnological Notes, 80-87, 147. Pittsburgh, 
1893. CHU 


*WASHINGTON, GEorcE. The Journal of Major George Washing- 
ton... to the Commandant of the French Forces on Ohio. 
Williamsburg, 1754. —Also London, 1754.U —Repr. in John 
C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington, 1:43-67. 
Boston and New York, 1925. CHU 


1753°58 
*]J.C. B. Voyage au Canada dans le nord de l’ Amérique septentri- 
onale, ed. by Henri R. Casgrain. Quebec, 1887. H 


1754 
Harris, JOHN. “Account of the Road to Logstown,” in Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, first series, 2:135-136.CHU —Repr. with notes 
in Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1:252-273. New 
York and London, 1911. CH 


WasuHIncToN, GrorcE. “Journal du Major Washinghton” [sic], in 
Jacob N. Moreau, comp., Mémoire contenant le précis des faits, 
avec leurs piéces justificatives, 109-146. Paris, 1756. U —Eng. 
trans. in John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Diaries of George Wash- 
ington, 1:73-102. Boston and New York, 1925. CHU 
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1755 


Evans, Lewis. Geographical, Historical, Political, Philosophical 
and Mechanical Essays. The First, Containing an Analysis of a 
General Map of the Middle British Colonies. Philadelphia, 


1755. U 
Contains a geographical description of western Pennsylvania 
and an account of traders’ routes to the Ohio. 

The Expedition of Major General Braddock to Virginia. London, 
1755. H  —Repr. as “Extracts of Letters from an Officer in One 
of Those Regiments to His Friend in London,” in Archer B. Hul- 
bert, Braddock’s Road, 136-165 (Historic Highways, vol. 4. 
Cleveland, 1903) . CH 


A Journal of the Proceedings of the Seamen...ona Late Expedi- 
tion to the Ohio. London, 1854. —Also in Winthrop Sargent, 
ed., The History of an Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, in 
1755, 366-389. Philadelphia, 1855. CHU —Another version in 
Archer B. Hulbert, Braddock’s Road,83-107 (Historic Highways, 
vol. 4. Cleveland, 1903). CH 

*ORME, Rosert. “Journal,” in Winthrop Sargent, ed., The His- 
tory of an Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, in 1755, 281-358. 
Philadelphia, 1855. CHU 

PEYTON, JOHN L. The Adventures of My Grandfather, with Ex- 
tracts from His Letters, and Other Family Documents. London, 
1867. H 

Contains letters from soldiers in Braddock’s campaign, the 
authenticity of which has been questioned. 

STUART, CHARLES. “The Captivity of Charles Stuart,” ed. by Beverly 
W. Bond, Jr., in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 13:58-81 
(1926) .CHU 

The author was captured in Cumberland Valley, and gives a 
detailed description of his journey past Fort Duquesne to Ohio. 


1755-58 
*Lr Roy, Marig, AND BARBARA LEININGER. Die Erzaehlungen von 


Maria Le Roy und Barbara Leininger, welche vierthalb Jahr 
unter den Indianern gefangen gewesen. Philadelphia, 1759. 
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—Eng. trans. in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 7:401-412. 
CHU -—With notes in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 29:407-420 (1905) .CU 


1755-59 
*SMITH, JAMES. An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the 
Life and Travels of Col. James Smith. Lexington, 1799. —Repr. 
Philadelphia, 1834.U —With notes by William M. Darlington. 
Cincinnati, 1870 (Ohio Valley Historical Series, no. 5). CU 


1755-1823 
SEAVER, JAMES E. A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Mary Jemison, 
Who Was Taken by the Indians, in the Year 1755. Canandaigua, 
N. Y., 1824. —Batavia, N. Y., 1844.C © —New York, Auburn, 
and Rochester, 1856. U —New York, 1932. C 


1759-59 
ALDEN, Timotny. “An Account of the Captivity of Hugh Gibson 
among the Delaware Indians of the Big Beaver and the Musk- 
ingum,” in Massachusetts Historical Collections, third series, 
6:141-153 (1887).C 
Gibson made his escape to Fort Pitt in company with Marie 
Le Roy and Barbara Leininger. 


TIMBERLAKE, Henry. The Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake. 
London, 1765. —Repr. with notes by Samuel C. Williams. 
Johnson City, Tenn., 1927. C 

Lieut. ‘Timberlake was stationed at Raystown, Fort Pitt, and 
Fort Burd, and later traveled to Kentucky. 


1758 

CueEw, Cosy. “Journal,” in Stanislaus M. Hamilton, ed., Letters 
to Washington and Accompanying Papers, 3:39-43- Boston, 
1901. C 

[CRoGHAN, GEorRGE.] “Journal,” in Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, 3:560-563. CHU 

This journal describing a trip from Pittsburgh to the Beaver 

River is erroneously ascribed to Christian F. Post. 
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1758-59 

*KENNY, JAMES. “Journal to Ye Westward,” in Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, 37:395-449 (1913) -CHU 

*Post, CHRISTIAN F. “Journal of Christian Frederick Post in His 
Journey from Philadelphia to the Ohio,” in [Charles Thomson], 
An Enquiry into the Causes of the Alienation of the Delaware 
and Shawanese Indians from the British Interest, 130-171. Lon- 
don, 1759. —Also as The Second Journal of Christian Frederick 
Post on a Message .. . to the Indians on the Ohio. London, 
1759. U  —Repr. in Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3:520- 
544.CHU -—In Early Western Travels, 1:175-291. CU 


1760 
Burp, JAMES. “Journal,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 
7:413-429. CHU 
Includes the first census of Pittsburgh. 
CroGHAN, Georce. “Capt. Croghan’s Journal to Presque Isle and 
Intelligence Received Lately,” in Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections, fourth series, 9:283-289 (1871). CU 


Eyre, JEHU. “Diary,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 3:297-307 (1879) .CU 
Eyre traveled to Fort Pitt and Presque Isle to build bateaux. 


Hutcuins, THomas. “Western Pennsylvania in 1760; A Journal 
of a March from Fort Pitt to Venango, and Thence to Presqu’ 
Isle,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
2:149-153 (1878). CU 


1761-63 


*KENNY, JAMES. “Journal,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 37:1-47, 152-201 (1913) .CHU 


1762 
Post, CurisTIAN F. “A Journal of Frederick Post Leading the In- 


dians from Tuscarora to Lancaster, 1762,” in Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, first series, 4:92-98. CHU 
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1763 
* TRENT, WILLIAM. “Journal at Fort Pitt,” ed. by Albert T. Vol- 
wiler, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 11:390-413 (19- 
14)}.CHU -—Erroneously ascribed to Simeon Ecuyer in Mary C. 
Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier, 84-110. 
Pittsburgh, 1892. CHU 


1763-67 
Ho uister, Isaac. A Brief Narration of the Captivity of Isaac Holl- 
ister. New London, Conn. [1767 ?]. —Repr. in William H. 
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of Five Thousand Miles through the Eastern and Western States 
of America. London, 1818. C 

Contains a good account of life and conditions in western 
Pennsylvania written on a tour to the West to locate land for 
English immigrants. 


ForRDHAM, Exias P. Personal Narrative of Travels in Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, ed. by Fred- 
eric A. Ogg. Cleveland, 1906. CH 
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The author traveled to the Ohio from Baltimore through Bed- 
ford and down the Ohio. 


Monrtut£, Epouarp be. Voyage en Amérique. Paris, 1821. 2 vols. H 
Includes an account of a journey from Wheeling to Pitts- 
burgh, Erie, and into New York. 


A Narrative of a Tour of Observation Made during the Summer 
of 1817, by James Monroe, President of the United States. Phila- 
delphia, 1818. H 

This account, as well as that of Samuel P. Waldo listed below, 
details the travels of President Monroe through southwestern 
Pennsylvania and the attendant ceremonies and speeches. 


PALMER, JOHN. Journal of Travels in the United States of America. 
London, 1817. CU 
An account of the author’s travels to Pittsburgh by stage via 
Bedford, Stoyestown, and Greensburg and by boat down the 
Ohio. 


WALDO, SAMUEL P. The Tour of James Monroe, President of the 
United States. Hartford, 1818. —Also Hartford, 1820. CH 


1817-18 
“A Journey to the West . . . Notes of Travel by a Salem Mechanic 
on His Way to Ohio,” ed. by James Kimball, in Essex Institute 
Historical Collections, 8:226-249 (1868) .CH 
An excellent account of a journey to Ohio by way of Bedford 
and Pittsburgh, and back again to New England. 


LipPINcoTT, THomas. “Diary,” ed. by Charles H. Rammelkamp, in 
Illinois Historical Journal, 10:237-255 (1917) .CH 
The author records his unusual hardships on a journey in 
winter from New York to the Ohio through Bedford, Greens- 
burg, and Pittsburgh and down river to St. Louis. 


1818 
Evans, Estwicx. A Pedestrious Tour of Four Thousand Miles 
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through the Western States and Territories. Concord, N. H., 
1819. —Repr. in Early Western Travels, 8:91-364. CU 

The author traveled by the Allegheny River route to Pitts- 
burgh and gives a good description of that town and its inhabi- 
tants. 


GRIDLEY, JARED. “An Ancient Letter—Journeying by Raft and Boat 
in Early Days,” in Firelands Pioneer, new series, 12:482-488 
(1900). H 
An account of rafting on the Allegheny River to Pittsburgh 
and down the Ohio. 


Hume, Tuomas. “Journal Made during a Tour in the Western 
Countries of America,” in William Cobbett, A Year’s Residence 
in the United States, part 3. New York, 1818. U —Repr.in Early 
Western Travels, 10:17-84. CU 

Describes a journey by stage from Philadelphia to the Ohio 
and down that river in an ark, and a return journey overland 
later that year. 


ScHOOLCRAFT, Henry R. The American Indians, Their History, 
Condition and Prospects. Auburn, 1850. —Another version in 
Personal Memoirs of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on 
the American Frontiers. Philadelphia, 1851. C 

Contains an account of a journey from Olean, New York, down 
the Allegheny and Ohio rivers. 


1818-19 
Harris, WILLIAM T. Remarks Made during a Tour through the 
United States of America. Liverpool, 1819. _—Also London, 
1821. U 


Describes a journey from Philadelphia to the Ohio and down 
that river and a later journey from Ohio to Pittsburgh, up the 
Allegheny and French Creek, to Lake Erie. 


1818-23 


MELLON, THomas. Thomas Mellon and His Times. Pittsburgh, 
1885. CH 
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Relates the emigration of the Mellon family from Baltimore 
to a farm near Greensburg in 1818, and a visit to Pittsburgh in 
1823. 


1819 


FLINT, JAMES. Letters from America. Edinburgh, 1822. CU) — 
Repr. in Early Western Travels, vol. 9. CU 
Includes an entertaining account of travel from Philadelphia 
to the Ohio and down that river to Indiana and Kentucky. 


Howirr, EMANUEL. Selections from Letters Written during a Tour 
through the United States. Nottingham [1820]. CH 
Contains an account of a journey down the Allegheny to Pitts- 
burgh, then east to Harrisburg through New Alexandria, Ar- 
magh, and Ebensburg. 


Mason, RicHArp L. Narrative of Richard Lee Mason in the Pio- 
neer West. New York [1915]. (Heartman’s Historical Series, 
no. 6). H 

An account of travel on horseback from Philadelphia to Ili- 
nois, through Bedford and Pittsburgh. 


WELBY, ADLARD. A Visit to North America and the English Settle- 
ments in Illinois. London, 1821. —Repr.in Early Western Trav- 
els, 12:139-341. CU 

An account by a disillusioned Englishman of a journey from 
Philadelphia to Wheeling and the West, through Chambers- 
burg, Greensburg, Pittsburgh, and Washington, and of his re- 
turn to the East over the Cumberland Road. 


Woops, Joun. Two Years’ Residence in the Settlement on the Eng- 
lish Prairie. London, 1822. —Repr. in Early Western Travels, 
10:171-357. CU 

The author traveled from Baltimore to Wheeling over the 
Cumberland Road with a company of settlers bound for Illinois. 


1819-20 


Faux, WiLu1aM. Memorable Days in America; Being a Journal of 
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a Tour to the United States. London, 1823. —Repr. in Early 
Western Travels, vols. 11, 12. CU 

The author traveled over the Cumberland Road by stage in 
1819 and returned East the next year by the Pennsylvania Road. 


1820 


HALL, JAMES. Letters from the West. London, 1828. CU 
Contains much information respecting social life and condi- 
tions in Pittsburgh about 1820, when the author began a trip 
down the Ohio. 


1821 


*PEARSON, JOHN. Notes made during a Journey in 1821, in the 
United States of America. London, 1822. U 


1822-23 


BLANE, WILLIAM N. An Excursion through the United States and 
Canada. London, 1824. C 
Contains an account of travel through western Pennsylvania 
on the Cumberland Road and of a return journey over the same 
route. 


1823 
KEATING, WILLIAM H. Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peter’s River. Philadelphia, 1824. 2 vols. _—Also London, 
1825. 2 vols. CU 
Includes a description of travel to Wheeling over the Cumber- 
land Road. 


1824 


AUDUBON, JOHN J. “Meadville,” in Maria R. Audubon, Audubon 
and His Journals, 2:289-293. New York, 1897. C —London, 
1898. H 

The author describes a trip from Presque Isle to Meadville 
and relates his activities there. 


Owen, WILLIAM. Diary, ed. by Joel W. Hiatt. Indianapolis, 1906 
(Indiana Historical Society, Publications, vol. 4, no. 1) .CH 
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Accompanying his father, Robert Owen, the author traveled 
from Washington, D.C., to Pittsburgh by the Cumberland Road, 
thence down the Ohio to Indiana. Included is an account of his 
visit to Rapp’s settlement at Economy. 


1824-27 


DupEN, Gotrrriep. Bericht tiber eine Reise nach den westlichen 
Staaten Nord Amerika’s. Elberfeld, 1829. —Also St. Gallen, 
1832. CH 

Contains letters describing a trip from Baltimore to Wheeling 
through Uniontown and Brownsville and a later journey up the 
Ohio to Pittsburgh. 


1825 


[ BARBAROUX, CHARLES O., AND JOSEPH A. LarRDIER.] Voyage du 
Général Lafayette aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Paris, 1826. H 
This and the following account describe Lafayette’s travels 
and receptions at Washington, Brownsville, Uniontown, Pitts- 
burgh, Franklin, Meadville, and Erie. 


Levasseur, AucusTE. Lafayette en Amérique. Paris, 1829. 2 vols. 
—Eng. trans. New York, 1829. 2 vols. CH 


Loomis, CHESTER A. A Journey on Horseback through the Great 
West. Bath, N. Y., n.d. CH 
An account of travel from Olean to Warren, Franklin, and 
Mercer and into the state of Ohio. 


1826 


BERNHARD, Karu. Reise sr. Hoheit des Herzogs Bernhard zu 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach durch Nord-Amerika. Weimar, 1828. 
2vols. —Eng. trans. Philadelphia, 1828. 2 vols. in 1.CU 

Includes an account of a journey from Wheeling to Pittsburgh 
through Washington and Canonsburg, of a trip to Economy, 
and of a journey to Philadelphia. 


1827-28 
[Biti, Joun.] The English Party’s Excursion to Paris in Easter 
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Week 1849; to Which is Added a Trip to America. London, 
1850. H 

The author recounts his experiences of a journey to central 
Pennsylvania, and of a later trip from Washington, D. C., to 
Wheeling. 


1828 


HALL, BasiL. Travels in North America in the Years 1827 and 1828. 
Edinburgh, 1829. 3 vols. —Also Philadelphia, 1829. 2 vols. 
C -—Also Edinburgh, 1830. 3 vols. U 

Accompanied by his wife, Margaret Hall, the author returned 
from a trip to the West up the Ohio River to Pittsburgh and 
over the mountains by stage. 


HALi, Marcaret. The Aristocratic Journey; Being the Outspoken 
Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall, ed. by Una Pope-Hennessey. New 
York and London, 1931. CG 


1828-29 


RoyYALL, ANNE. Mrs. Royall’s Pennsylvania, or, Travels Continued 
in the United States. Washington, D. C., 1829. 2 vols. CU 
Probably the most entertaining account of travels in western 
Pennsylvania, written by an indefatigable traveler, whose infor- 
mation, however, may be questioned. 


1829 
*ERRETT, RusseEL. “Pittsburgh in 1829,” in Magazine of Western 
History, 7:33-44 (1887-88) . CH 
PaviE, ‘THEODORE. Souvenirs Atlantiques Voyage aux Etats-Unis 
et au Canada. Angers, France, 1832. H 


Contains a description of the author’s travels from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh and down the Ohio River. 


1829-30 


O’FERRALL, Stmon A. A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles through 
the United States. London, 1832. CH 
Includes an account of travel from Kentucky to Baltimore 
through southwestern Pennsylvania. 
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1830 
Herr, BENJAMIN. “Journal,” in German American Annals, new 
series, 1:8-31 (1903) .CH 
The journal of a trip from Wheeling to Philadelphia, through 
Economy, Pittsburgh, Greensburg, and Bedford. 


SPARKS, JARED. [‘‘Journals’], in Herbert B. Adams, The Life and 
Writings of Jared Sparks, 1:415-558. Boston and New York, 1893. 
CH 

Sparks was an historian who in his travels from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh was interested in historic sites along the way. 


STuART, JAMES. Three Years in North America. Edinburgh and 
London, 1833. 2 vols. CH 
An account of travel by stage from Wheeling to Pittsburgh 
and over the mountains to Philadelphia. 
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Adlum, John, 214, 218; “Report,” 309 

Aetna Furnace, 255n. 

Agriculture, 92, 94, 127, 137, 192, 196, 
198, 199, 232, 271, 273 

Alden, Timothy, “Account of Hugh 
Gibson,” 303; ‘“Notes,” 320 

Alison, Dr. , 167 

Allaquippa, Indian queen, 4, 25 

Allegheny City, 222, 289 

Allegheny River, 3, 11, 17, 154, 156, 
189, 215, 244, 259, 265, 266 

Allen, George, 83 

Amberson’s, 221, 222 

Ambridge, 3n., 252n. 

Anderson, John, 128, 129 

Animal life, 11, 13, 15, 28, 34, 37; 39» 84, 
137, 184, 186, 187, 190, 215, 222, 226, 
227 

Armstrong, John, 44, 54n. 

Army life, 158-168 

Arsenal Park (Pittsburgh), 4n. 

Asbury, Francis, “Journal,” 311 

Ashe, Thomas, Travels, 317 

Atigué. See Kittanning 

Atlee, Samuel F., 160 

Aubry, Charles P., 42 

Audubon, John J., “Meadville,” 324 





Baily, Francis, Journal, 315 

Baker’s Fort, 185 

Barbaroux, Charles O., Lafayette, 325 
Bartram, John, 88 

Bawm, Frederick, 217 

Bayardstown, 288 

Beatty, Charles, Journal, 305 

Beatty, Erkuries, “Diary,” 310 
Beaver, 55, 142n. 

Beaver, Delaware chief, 75 

Bedford, 46n., 131, 140, 168, 204 
Beeson, Henry and Jacob, 263 
Beeson Town. See Uniontown. 

Bell, Margaret Dwight, Journey, 318 
Belmain, Rev. » 126 

Berlin, 170, 178 

Bernhard, Karl, Reise, 325 

Berry, Col. , 134 

Berwick, James, 126, 127 








Bill, John, Trip to America, 325 

Birkbeck, Morris, Notes, 274-277, 320 

Black’s, 141 

“Black Boys,” 45 

Blair’s Mill, 220 

Blane, William N., Excursion, 324 

Bloody Run, 151 

Boats and boatbuilding, 88, 180, 191, 
257, 258, 266 

Bollman, Eric, “Letter,” 315 

Bonnecamps, Joseph Pierre de, “Ac- 
count,” 9-15, 300 

Bonnefons, identity, 27 

Bouquet, Henry, and Fort Pitt, 76, 77, 
87, 90, 93, 99, 112, 305 

Brackenridge, Henry M., Recollections, 
228-231, 314 

Brackenridge, Hugh H., 228; on Pitts- 
burgh, 310 

Braddock, Edward, 61, 68, 261; expedi- 
tion and defeat, 49-51, 59-68, 302 

Braddock Road, 80, 81, 85, 143, 144, 
261, 262 

Braddock’s Field, 85, 120, 180 

Bradford, David, 172 

Brantz, Lewis, “Journey,” 309 

Breckenridge, David, 56 

Briefe aus Amerika, 245-250, 317 

Brodhead, Daniel, 10n., 215 

Brokenstraw, 10, 11, 214 

Brokenstraw Creek, 10n. 

Brown, Thomas, 124 

Brown, Uria, “Journal,” 260-265, 316 

Brown, William, “Route,” 312 

Brownsville, 16n., 31n., 234, 256, 317 

Brownfield, Thomas, 262, 263 

Brunot’s Island, 182 

Buckaloon. See Brokenstraw 

Buffalo Valley, 214 

Bull, Capt., Delaware chief, 71, 72 

Bull-Pen Swamp, 152 

Burd, James, 42, 45, 69, 85; “Journal,” 
304. See also Glade Road 

Burns, James, 295 

Bushy Run Battle, 76n., 99, 112 

Bushy Run Battlefield Park, 113n., 118 

Butler, Richard, 159 
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Butler, William, 166, 173, 181, 184, 189 
Butler County, first court, 228-231 
Buttrick, Tilly, Voyages, 265-267, 319 
Byerly, Andrew, 118 


Calhoon, Mr. » 108 

Campbell, Maj——, 113, 114 

Canon, John, 145 

Canonsburg, 272 

Casgrain, Abbé Henri R., 27 

Catfish Camp, 124 

Céloron de Blainville, Pierre Joseph, 
expedition, 9-15; “Journal,” 300 

Chapman, Thomas, “Journal,” 314 

Charlestown (W. Va.), 273 

Chartier’s Town. See Tarentum 

Cheat River, 147 

Cherry’s Mill, 134n., 179 

Chesebrough, Silas, “Journal,” 320 

Chestnut Ridge, 178 

Chew, Colby, “Journal,” 303 

Chiningué. See Logstown 

Chinklacamoose, 3n., 53 

Christy, Mr. » 105 

Cincinnati (Ohio), 176 

Cist, Charles, Cincinnati Miscellany, 
318 

Clapham, William, 92, 94, 97, 99, 100 

Clarion River, 217 

Clark, George Rogers, 153 

Clarke’s, 185 

Clarkson, Matthew “Diary,” 305 

Clayton, Capt. —, 82 

Clearfield, 3n., 53 

Clear Fields, 3 

Clewell, Christian, 315 

Climate, 4-6, 20, 23-25, 27, 37, 92, 131, 
141, 157, 159, 192, 232, 238 

Coal, 81, 89, 115, 124, 137, 156, 190, 255, 
256, 293 

Coffee Springs Farm, 138n. 

Collot, Georges H., Voyage, 315 

Colman, Mr. , 100 

Condict, Lewis, “Journal,” 315 

Conemaugh River, 219 

Confluence, 46n. 

Connellsville, 255, 256 

Connolly, John, 128; Narrative, 308 

Contrecceur, Pierre de, 29 

Cook, Edward, 145 

Cotton, John, “Journal,” 319 

Cragie, Andrew, 176 

Craik, Dr. James, 145 

Cramer, Zadok, 258n. 

Cramer and Spear, 295n. 

Crawford, Valentine, 124-126 

Crawford, William, 124-127 











Cresap, Michael and Thomas, 124 
Cresswell, Nicholas, Journal, 123-129, 


308 
Croghan, George, 3-7, 9, 24n., 82, 84, 
89, 101N., 113, 146; journals, 300, 303, 


304 
Cumberland (Md.), 16n. 
Cumberland Road, 259-265 
Cuming, Fortescue, Sketches, 317 
Currin, Barnaby, 16, 17, 22 
Cussewago, 215n. 
Cutler, Manasseh, 17; writings, 311 
Cuyler, Lieut-——, 100 


Dadford, John, 225 

Dagworthy, John, breastworks, 69 

Daugherty’s, 143 

Davenport, Josiah, 86, 92, 93 

Davison, Mr | 

De Camp, John, 127 

Delaware George, 72 

Denison’s Mill, 218 

Denny, Ebenezer, Military Journal,310 

Devoirs Ferry, 145 

Dewees, Mary, “Journal,” 177-185, 311 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 16 

Doddridge, Rev. Joseph, Notes, 202- 
212, 307 

Duden, Gottfried, Reise, 325, 

Duer, William, 176 

Duffey, Maj ——, 167 

Dunbar, Thomas, camp, 67, 68 

Dunmore, John Murray, Earl, 125 

Dunmore’s War, 124, 125n., 202 

Duquesne, Ange, Marquis de, 27, 29 





Economy, 252n. 

Ecuyer, Simeon, 95, 99, 110, 111, 305 

Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 296 

Edmonstone, Charles, 120 

Eichbaum, William, 294 

Eichbaum, William, P., 246 

Elizabeth, 185, 186 

Ellicott, Andrew, 221 

Elliot, Daniel, 163, 164 

Elliot, James, Works, 168-175, 314 

Elliott, Mr. , 153 

Erie, 18n., 27, 267 

Erie Canal, 259 

Erie Triangle, 213 

Errett, Russel, “Pittsburgh,” 286-296, 
326 

Etna, 24n. 

Ettwein, John “Notes,” 307 

Evans, Estwick, Pedestrious Tour, 321 

Evans, Griffith, 158 

Evans, Lewis, Essays, 302 
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Fauteux, Aegidius, 27 

Faux, William, Journal, 323 

Fearon, Henry B., Sketches, 320 

Fincastle (W. Va.), 124 

Fitzhugh, Capt ——, 141 

Fleming, Mr.—, 108 

Flint, James, Letters, 323 

Flint, Timothy, Recollections, 319 

Floods, 40, 41, 92-96 

Flower, George, 274 

Food, 89, 93, 203 204, 208, 224, 276 

Forbes, John, 56, 59, 69, 74, 76-78 

Ford, David, “Journal,” 314 

Fordham, Elias P., Narrative, 320 

Forks of the Ohio, 17, 18, 30 

Forman, Samuel S., “Narrative,” 312 

Fort Detroit, 113 

Fort Duquesne, 26, 30, 33-37, 49-44; 55» 
60, 69, 71, 74, 75» 153» 157 

Fort Fayette, 150 

Fort Franklin, 215 

Fort Le Boeuf, 18, 20, 21, 104, 105, 215 

Fort Ligonier, 69, 152 

Fort Machault, 215n. 

Fort McIntosh, 142, 150, 151, 155, 157; 
161, 162 

Fort Necessity, gon., 32, 62n., 80, 143 

Fort Necessity Park, 62n. 

Fort Pitt, 58n., 82, 83, 87, 89, 90, 95, 97- 
115, 102N., 119-121, 153, 156 

Fort Presque Isle, 18, 20, 27, 29, 100, 
105, 114 

Fort Prince George, 25 

Fort Sandusky, 101 

Fort Venango, 19, 105 

Franklin, 17 

Frankstown, 3, 4, 219 

Frankstown Road, 220 

Fraser, John, 17, 19 

Freeman, Thomas, 147 

French Creek, 23, 29, 30, 267, 269 

Freylinghuysen, Frederick, 170 

Frisbie, Rev. Levi, 116, 119 


Gage, Thomas, 68, 121 

General Butler, Sign of, 221 

General Jackson, Sign of, 260 

Gerry, Elbridge, Jr., Diary, 319 
Gibson, Mr.——-, 120, 121 

Gibson, Hugh, 56n., 57; captivity, 301 
Gibson, John, 126, 128, 255 

Gilpin, Joshua, “Journal,” 254-258, 318 
Girty, Simon, 118 


Gist, Ann, 124 

Gist, Christopher, 16, 23, 63, 64, 8on., 
124N.; journals, 300, 301 

Gist, Thomas, 124, 143 

Gist’s Plantation, 16n., 32, 6gn., 80 

Glade Road, 45, 46, 49, 138, 140, 141, 
170-171, 177-181 

Gordon, Lieut ——, 93 

Gould, William, “Journal,” 314 

Grant, James, 59, 69, 102n., 156 

Grant’s Hill, 59, 89, 102, 172, 181, 251 

Great Crossings, 62, 143, 261 

Great Meadows, 62 

Greensburg, 239-241, 245, 279 

Grey Eyes, Delaware chief, 109 

Gridley, Jared, “Ancient Letter,” 322 

Guyasuta, Mingo chief, 117n. 
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Half King. See Tanacharison and Sca- 
rouady 
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Halkett, Francis, 78 

Hall, Basil, Travels, 325 

Hall, James, Letters, 324 

Hall, Margaret, Letters, 325 

Hamilton, Maj. , 119 

Hamilton, David, 145 

Hammons, James, 80 

Hangard, 16, 31 

Hannastown, 117N., 152 

Harbison, Massy, Narrative, 313 

Harmar, Josiah, 159-161, 163, 164, 167, 
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Harmony, 252n., 282 

Harmony Society, 252-254 
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Harris, John, “Account,” 301 
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245, 316 
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Account, 235-242, 316 
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Tron, 255, 256 
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J-C.B., Voyage, 26-43, 301 
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Kenny, James, “Journal,” 80-97, 304 
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72 
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109N., 
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Lee, Arthur, “Journal,” 151-160, 309 
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Ligonier, 69, 117 
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Logan, Mingo chief, 124n. 
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Loomis, Chester A., Journey, 325 
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Loskiel, George H., Narrative, 317 
Love, William H., “Pilgrimage,” 317 
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